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Art. I. An Authentic Narrative of the Loss of the American 
brig Commerce, wrecked on the Western Coast of Africa, in the 
month of August, 1815; with an Account of the Sufferings of 
her surviving Officers and Crew, who were enslaved by the wan- 
dering Arabs on the Great African Desert, or Zahahrah, &c. 
By James Riley, late Master and Supercargo. 4to. New York. 
1816. 


WE do not remember to have met with a personal narrative 

more deeply distressing or more painfully interesting, than 
that of which we hasten to present an outline “to our readers; an 
outline which we are disposed to fill up as much in detail as our 
limited space will allow, from the consideration that ours is pro- 
bably the only copy that has reached this country. 

If we were not abundantly satisfied with regard to the general ve- 
racity of Mr. Riley’s narrative,—if we were not in possession of well 
authenticated documents from many respectable citizens of New 
York, from the Russian consul of that place, the Honourable De 
Witt Clinton, and several others, all bearing testimony to the 
good moral character, the intelligence and unquestionable veracity 
of Mr. Riley,—if we did not know that Mr. Willshive, who effected 
his release, is partner in trade with Mr. Renshaw of London, and a 
most respectable man, who was then acting as the British vice-con- 
sul at Mogadore—that Riley and his four unfortunate companions 
remained in his house till they had recovered from the effects of 
their unparalleled sufferings—and that Mr. Munroe, the American 
secretary of state, on his return to America, repaid the ransom 
money, and urged the publication of the Narrative,—we should 
have felt inclined to withhold our belief from some parts of it, on 
the simple ground that human nature, on the one hand, was utterly 
incapable of inflicting, and on the other, of enduring such hardships 
and sufferings as these poor shipwrecked mariners had to undergo, 
‘—sufferings which, as Mr. Riley truly says, have been as great and 
various as ever feli to the lot of humanity. Of Mr. Riley’s intel- 
ligence, to which his American friends bear testimony, we shall 
have to say a word hereafter. 

Mr. Riley was appointed master and supercargo of the brig 
Commerce, of Hartford, and sailed from the mouth of Connec- 
ticut River on the 6th May, 1815, on a voyage to New Orleans. 
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The vessel was nearly new, well fitted, about 220 tons burden, and 
belonged to Messrs. Riley and Brown, Josiah Savage and Co. and 
Luther Savage of that city. Her crew consisted of George Wil- 
liams, chief mate, Aaron R. Savage, second mate, William Porter, 
John Hogan, James Barrett, Archibald Robbins, Thomas Burns, 
and James Clark, seamen, Horace Savage, cabin-boy, and Richard 
Deslisle, (a black man,) cook. Having taken on board a cargo of 
tobacco and flour, they sailed from New Orleans on the 24th June, 
arrived at Gibraltar on the Yth August, and after taking in some 
brandies and wines, about two thousand hard dollars, and an old 
man named Antonio Michel, a native of New Orleans, they pro- 
ceeded on the 23d for the Cape de Verd islands; passed Cape 
Spartel on the 24th—and, on the 28th, after much thick wea- 
ther, found, by observation, that they were in lat. 27° 30’; that the 
current had set them 120 miles, and that they had passed the Ca- 
naries without seeing them. ‘The dark and foggy weather increased, 
the sea ran high, wight came on, and they suddenly found them- 
selves among breakers, from which they in vain endeavoured to 
extricate themselves, and the ship struck with such violence ‘as 
to start every man from the deck.’ She soon bilged; but they 
succeeded in getting out of her hold five or six barrels of water and 
as many of wine, three barrels of bread, and three or four of salted 
provisions. All their clothing, chests, trunks, &c. were got up, 
and the books, charts, and sea instruments stowed in them, in the 
hope that they might prove useful to them in future. 

Having now got a glimpse of the land at no great distance, 
Riley and Porter ventured into the small boat, to take a rope on 
shore ; they were presently swamped, and covered with the bil- 
lows, which, says the author, ‘ following each other in quick suc- 
cession, scarcely gave us time to catch a breath, before we were 
again literally swallowed by them, till at length we were thrown, 
together with our boat, upon a sandy beach.’ ‘They fastened the 
rope to pieces of wood which had floated from the wreck, and 
which they drove into the sand. By means of this rope part of the 
crew got on shore with the long boat and the provisions and water ; 
but the boat was stove against the beach ; and the remainder of the 
crew were landed one by one with the assistance of the hawser, but 
not without imminent peril of their lives. 

Their first care was to secure their provisions and water, ‘ know- 
ing it was a barren and thirsty land;’ and with this view they formed 
a tent at fifty yards from the water’s edge, by means of their oars 
and two steering-sails. ‘Their next object was to repair the boats, 
in the hope that, when the weather moderated, they might put to 
sea, and by the help of the compass, find some friendly vessel, or 
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some European settlement down the coast, or reach the Cape de 
Verd islands. But while thus employed, something like a human 
beimg was observed at a little distance, intent on plunder. Mr. 
Riley approached him with signs of peace and friendship, but those 
he received in return were repulsive—however, as he appeared to 
be unarmed, Riley says he continued to approach him. The de- 
scription of this being is so picturesque, that we cannot refrain 
from giving it in the author’s words. 


* He appeared to be about five feet seven inches high, and of a com- 
plexion between that of an American Indian and a negro. He had 
ubout him, to cover his nakedness, a piece of coarse woollen cloth that 
reached from below his breast nearly to his knees; his hair was long 
and bushy, resembling a pitch mop, sticking out every way six or eight 
inches from his head; his face resembled that of an ourang-outang 
more than a human being; his eyes were red and fiery; his mouth, 
which stretched nearly from ear to ear, was well lined with sound teeth; 
and a long curling beard, which depended from his upper lip and chin 
down upon his breast, gave him altogether a most horrid appearance, 
and I could not but imagine that those well-set teeth were sharpened 
for the purpose of devouring human flesh ; particularly as I conceived 
I had before seen, in different parts of the world, the human face and 
form in its most hideous and terrific shape. He appeared to be very 
old, yet fierce and vigorous ; he was soon’ joined by two old women of 
similar appearance, whom I took to be his wives. ‘These looked a 
little less frightful, though their two eye-teeth stuck out like hog’s 
tusks; and their tanned skins hung in loose plaits on their faces and 
breasts; but their hair was long and braided. A girl from eighteen to 
twenty, who was not ugly, and five or six children of different ages and 
sexes, from six to sixteen years, were also in company—these were 
entirely naked.’—p. 20, 


This grotesque group were armed with an English hammer, an 
axe, and long knives suspended from their necks; and they com- 
menced an indiscriminate plunder; broke open trunks, chests, 
and boxes; and carried off all their clothmg and bedding with- 
out any molestation, as it was deemed prudent to forbear hos- 
tilities with these wretches, weak as they were, since all escape 
either by sea or land was utterly impossible; their provisions, 
however, they were determined to defend to the last extremity. 

They now set about repairiug the long-boat, but found her in a 
most miserable condition; however, with a little oakum and some 
pieces of planks, they contrived to patch her up so as to float. The 
robbers retired towards the evening, but not before they had con- 
trived to steal one of the sails of the tent; on departing they made 
signs that they would see them agai in the moming. With the 
fire that one of the Arab children had kindled, the shipwrecked 
mariners roasted a drowned fowl! which the surf had thrown up, and 
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with the addition of some salt pork and a little bread and butter, 
made a hearty meal, ‘little thinking,’ says Mr. Riley, ‘ that this was 
to be the last of our provisions we should be permitted to enjoy.’ 

In such a situation, the reflections that night brought with them 
may readily be imagined ; a few hours had reduced a sound and 
comfortable ship to a wreck; from that wreck they had been 
thrown on a barren and inhospitable coast ; a tempestuous ocean 
before them; behind, a set of savage beings, bearing nothing hu- 
man but the form, and even that of the most terrific appearance :— 
on the one side, almost certain destruction to attempt, with so frail 
and shattered a boat, the tremendous surges that broke on the shore 
with such violence as to make the whole coast tremble ;—on the 
other, slavery, and all the miseries of a cruel and protracted 
death. 


‘ This,’ says Riley, ‘ was the first time I had ever suffered shipwreck. 
I had left a wife and five young children behind me, on whom I doated, 
and wHo depended on me entirely for their subsistence. My childrea 
would have no father, and perhaps no mother’s care to direct them in 
the path of virtue, to instruct their ripening years, or to watch over 
them, and administer the balm of comfort in time of sickness—no gene- 
rous friend to relieve their distresses, and save them from indigence, 
degradation, and ruin. These reflexions harrowed up my soul. nor 
could I cease to shudder at these imaginary evils, added to my real 
ones, until I was forced mentally to exclaim—‘ Thy ways, Great Fa- 
ther of the Universe, are wise and just, and what am I !—an atom of 
dust, that dares to murmur at thy dispensations !”’—p, 25. 


At daylight the old Arab, according to promise, made his appear- 
ance with his two wives, and two young men; he brandished a spear 
as if to hurl it at the party, motioued them to the wreck, and pointed 
to a drove of camels that were descending the heights; towards 
which the women ran off, at the same time ‘ whooping and yelling 
horribly, throwing up sand in the air, and beckoning to those who 
had charge of the camels to approach.’ The crew, alarmed, made 
for the boat, and Riley defended himself against the old man’s spear, 
with a spar of wood; the boat, however, immediately filled and 
was bilged; the camels approached fast; the long-boat was 
launched into the water, and in her the whole crew got safe to the 
wreck. ‘The camels were immediately loaded with the provisions 
and the tent, after which the old villain stove in the heads of the 
water casks, and casks of wine, emptying their contents on the beach; 
he then collected all the trunks, chests, instruments, books and charts, 
and set fire to them in one pile. No alternative was now left, but 
to try the sea in their leaky boat, for, whether they remaimed to be 
washed off the wreck in the course of the night, or to fall into the 
hands of the barbarians, to stay was inevitable death ; they had no 
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water; the bread was completely soaked ; and a few bottles of wine 
and as many pieces of salt pork were all theycould procure; they had 
but two oars left and those were on shore; with a plank split into 
two pieces, however, they attempted to shove off; but a surf struck 
the boat, and ‘ nearly filling her with water, drifted her again along- 
side the wreck.’ 

The Arabs now appeared to pity their deplorable situation, and 
made signs of peace and friendship, inviting Riley, whom they 
knew to be the Captain, to return to the shore; they carried their 
arms behind the sand hills to allay their fears, and brought down a 
skin full of water, which they held up; all of them then retired, 
except the old man, who waded with it into the surf up to his arm- 
pits. At length Riley ventured by the hawser, took the water, and 
returned with it on board. He again went on shore; the women 
and children approached, seemed very friendly, laced their fingers 
within his, and made use of all the means that occurred to them 
likely to inspire confidence. Instantly however he found himself 
seized by two young men, ‘ who grasped his arms like lions,’ and 
the women and children ‘ presented their daggers, knives and spears 
to his head and breast.’ ‘Tiseir faces assumed the most horrid and 
malignant expression ; ‘ they gnashed their teeth at him, and struck 
their daggers within an inch of every part of his head and body.’ 
The old man laid hold of his hair, and, seizing a scimitar, held it 
to his throat, giving him to understand there was money on board, 
and that it must instantly be brought on shore. 

When the ship was wrecked, Mr. Riley had divided the dollars 
among the crew. On being informed of their demands, he hailed 
the men and told them what the savages required; accordingly a 
bucket was sent on shore with about one thousand dollars. ‘The 
old man instantly laid hold of it, and forcing Riley to accompany 
him, they all went behind the sand hills to divide the spoil. In this 
situation Riley felt himself uneasy, and in order to regain the beach, 
he made signs that there was still more money remaining in the sbip: 
this hint succeeded ; and, in the idea of getting it, they allowed him 
again to hail his people, when, instead of money, he desired them 
to send the oid man Antonio Michel on shore, as the only possible 
means left for him to effect his own escape. The Arabs, finding 
on his reaching the shore, that he had brought no money with him, 
struck him with their fists, pricked him with their sharp knives, and 
stripped him of all his clothes; and at this moment, while they 
were busy with this poor old man, Riley seized the opportunity of 
springing from his keepers, and plunged into the sea. On rising 
through the surf, he perceived the old Arab within ten feet of him, 
up to his chin in water, with his uplifted spear; but another surf 
rolling at that instant over him, saved his life, and he reached the, 
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lee of the wreck im safety; but the remorseless brutes wreaked their 
vengeance on poor Antonio, by plunging a spear into his body 
which laid him lifeless at their feet. 

The wreck was by this time going rapidly to pieces; the long- 
boat writhed like an old basket; they had neither provisions nor 
water; neither oars nor a rudder to the boat; neither compass nor 
quadrant to direct her course :—yet, hopeless as their situation was, 
and expecting to be swallowed up by the first surf, they resolved 
to try their fate on the ocean, rather than to encounter certain death 
from the relentless savages on shore. By great exertion they suc- 
ceeded in finding a water cask in the hold, out of which they 
filled a keg of about four gallons. One of the seamen, Porter, stole 
on shore by the hawser, and brought on board the two oars, with a 
small bag of money which they had buried on their first landing, 
containing about four hundred dollars; they also contrived to get 
together a few pieces of salt pork, a live pig weighing about 
twenty pounds, about four pounds of figs that had been soaking in 
the salt water since the time they were wrecked, a spar for the 
boat’s mast, a jib and a main sail. 

Every thing being ready, and every man having made up his 
mind that it was better to be swallowed up all together, than mas- 
sacred one by one by the ferocious savages, they prepared for launch- 
ing the boat through the breakers, trembling wiih dreadful appre- 
hensions, and each imagining that the moment of passing the ves- 
sel’s stern was to be the last of his life. 

* T then said, “ Let us pull off our hats, my shipmates, and companions 
in distress.” This was done in an instant; when lifting my eyes and 
my soul towards Heaven, I exclaimed, “‘ Great Creator and Preserver 
of the Universe, who now seest our distresses; we pray thee to spare 
our lives, and permit us to pass through this overwhelming surf to the 
open sea; but if we are doomed to perish, Thy will be done! We 
commit our souls to the mercy of thee our God who gave them: and 
Oh, Universal Father, protect and preserve our widows and children.” 

* The wind, as if by divine command, at this very moment ceased 
to blow. We hauled the boat out; the dreadful surges that were 
nearly bursting upon us, suddenly subsided, making a path for our 
boat about twenty yards wide, through which we rowed her out as 
smoothly as if she had been on a river in a calm, whilst on each side of 
us, and not more than ten yards distant, the surf continued to break 
twenty feet high, and with unabated fury. We had to row nearly a 
mile in this manner: all were fully convinced we were saved by the 
immediate interposition of Divine Providence in this particular in- 
stance, and all joined in returning thanks to the Supreme Being for 
this mercy.’—p. 41. 

Mr. Riley, in his ‘ notice to the reader,’ says, he was advised by 
a friend to suppress this fact, lest those who are not disposed to 
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believe in the particular interposition of Divine Providence should 
make use of it as an argument against the correctness of the other 
parts of his narrative; and admits, that previous to this signal 
mercy, he would himself have entertained a suspicion of the 
veracity of a writer who should have related such an improbable 
occurrence; but, he adds, ‘ sentiments and feelings of a very 
different kind from any that mere worldly interest can excite, forbid 
me to suppress or deny what so clearly appeared to me and my 
companions at the time, as the immediate and merciful act of the 
Almighty listening to our prayers, and granting our petition, at the 
awful moment when dismay, despair and death were pressing 
close upon us with all their accumulated horrors.’ If the fact be 
true, we see no reason why the opinion should be suppressed. 

In this miserable boat, the eleven unfortunate beings resolved to 
stand out into the wide ocean, in the hope, faint as it was, of meet- 
ing with some friendly vessel to save them. The want of provisions 
and water, and the wretched condition of the boat, which ‘ racked 
Jike an old basket, letting in water at every seam and split,’ and 
which required constant bailing, had, in the course of a few days, so 
exhausted the crew that they gave up; and became resigned or 
rather callous to their fate; their spirits were however a little 
revived by putting the boat about, and. standing in again towards 
the land which they discovered on the sixth day. On approach- 
ing a small spot that bore the appearance of a sandy beach, they 
made for it, ‘and were carried on the top of a tremendous wave, 
so as to be high and dry, the surf foaming as it retired with a 
dreadful roaring over the craggy heads of the rocks lying in the 
very track they had passed. ‘Their boat was now completely 
stove; their provisions all consumed; huge masses of rock were 
suspended over their heads, extending both ways as far as the eye 
could reach; their limbs were benumbed and quite stiff for want 
of exercise; their flesh was wasted for want of sustenance; and 
their tongues were so stiff in their parched mouths, that it was 
with great difficulty they could speak to each other. They clam- 
bered the rocks in vain to get access to the summit, and when it 
grew dark, they laid themselves down to rest and, notwithstanding 
their dreadful and hopeless situation, slept soundly tll daylight. 

The place where they now were, as it afterwards appeared, was 
Cape Barbas, not far from Cape Blanco, and that near which their 
ship had been wrecked, Cape Bojador, some distance to the north- 
ward. On one side of the narrow beach, was the roaring ocean ; 
on the other, cliffs rising to the height of five or six hundred feet ; 
m some places overhanging the narrow slip of sand, in others rising 
perpendicularly from it. Proceeding easterly, close to the water’s 
edge, every now and then they had to clamber over ledges of rock 
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jutting into the sea, or huge fragments that had beeu undermined 
and tumbled down: their shoes were nearly worn out; their feet 
lacerated and bleeding ; their bodies heated, nearly to desiccation, 
by the scorching rays of the sun ; they were without water, without 
provisions, and almost without a breath of air; ‘ my tongue,’ says 
Riley, ‘ cleaving to the roof of my mouth, until I was enabled to 
loosen it by a few drops of my more than a dozen times distilled 
urine.’ 

They advanced but four miles during the whole day, without any 
prospect of being able to ascend the cliffs; and halted at a piece 
of sand favourable for sleeping upon; ‘ all hands,’ says Riley, 
* except myself, had a little fresh water left; my comrades knew 
I had not one drop, and two of them offered to let me taste of 
theirs, with which I just moistened my tongue; and after sending 
up our prayers to Heaven for mercy and relief in ovr forlorn and 
desolate condition, we laid ourselves down to sleep.’ 

On awaking, on the morning of the 9th September, they found 
that the chill air had benumbed their limbs; but the appearance of a 
wide sandy beach ahead, where by digging they might probably 
obtain water, instilled fresh hopes, and they made towards it; but 
a promontory of rocks jutting into the sea again impeded their 
progress; however with the utmost difficulty and danger, and at 
the expense of bruised limbs and bodies, they succeeded in passing 
this formidable barrier ; but they found, on digging, that the water, 
which rose through the sand, was as salt as that of the ocean. The 
cliffs however were here less abrupt; and Riley, after a long 
search, discovered a path which brought him to the summit, where 
he hoped to find some vegetable substance that might help to allay 
their burning thirst, and some tree to shelter them from the scorch- 
ing blaze of the sun; but his surprize and disappointment may be 
better imagined than expressed, when a wide expanse of uniform 
barrenness opened full before him, extending in every direction as 
far as the eye could reach. There was not a tree, nor a shrub, nor 
a blade of grass, to give the least show of animation to the vege- 
table kingdom :—he sickened at the sight,—his spirits fainted within 
him,—he fell senseless to the earth, and for some time knew not 
where he was : ‘despair (he says) now seized on me, and I resolved to 
cast myself into the sea as soon as | could reach it, and put an end 
to my life and miseries together.’ At this moment the reflexion 
that so many fellow creatures looked up to him for an example of 
fortitude and resignation, and the recollection of his wife and 
children bursting upon his mind, roused him to fresh exertions ; 
he walked down to the sea shore, and having bathed himself for 
half an hour, felt much refreshed, and rejoined his party. With 
beavy hearts and tottering limbs they left the beach, Riley having 
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in some measure prepared his companjons in misfortune for 'the 
dismal prospect when they had surmounted the bank; but when 
they had actually surveyed the dry and dreary waste, stretching out 
to an immeasurable extent before their eyes, they exclaimed, *’Tis 
enough! here we must breathe our last; we have no hope before 
us of findmg either water or provisions, or human beings, or even 
wild beasts; nothing can live here.’ The greater part lay down 
with a determination to die on the spot ; but by the assistance and 
persuasions of Hogan, Williams and Savage, they were induced to 
proceed along the edge of the cliffs, which were from five to six 
hundred feet in height; the surface of the ground was baked as 
hard-as flint, being a reddish coloured earth covered with small 
rugged stones and gravel. 

On the approach of evening the last ray of hope began to fade 
away, and the gloom of despair had taken possession of every heart, 
when Clark called out, A light !—* it was the light of a fire.” This 
at once revived their spirits and diffused new life into all the crew; 
even certain slavery and probable death at the hand of human beings, 
now seemed preferable to a lingering death from hunger and thirst 
on the desolate and dreary Desert. Riley indeed observes that death 
had now no terrors; that his thirst had become so insupportable 
that he was willing to sell his life for.a gill of fresh water—but 
though reduced to as miserable a state as human beings could exist 
in, and objects well calculated to excite pity, even in the breast of 
a savage Arab, he thought it more prudent to wait till morning, 
than alarm them with a night visit, which would probably be fatal 
to the whole party. 

After an anxious and sleepless night, they all went forward to- 
wards the place where the light had been seen, and soon discovered 
a large drove of camels, and a company of Arabs busied in water- 
ing them; one man and two women ran towards them ; -the ship- 
wrecked mariners bowed themselves to the ground with every mark 
of submission, and by signs implored their compassion; but the 
fellow, being armed with a naked scimitar, made as if he would cut 
them down, and, assisted by the women, began to strip off their 
clothing. Other Arabs speedily came up, yelling and throwing 
sand in the air, and the whole party was presently stripped naked 
to the skin. ‘The Arabs. now began to fight most furiously for the 
booty, and especially for getting possession of the prisoners. 


‘ They cut at each other over my head, and on every side of me, with 
their bright weapons, which fairly whizzed through the air within an 
inch of my naked body, and on every side of me, now hacking each 
other's arms apparently to the bone, then laying their ribs bare with 
gashes, while their heads, hands, and thighs received a full share of cuts 
and wounds. The blood, streaming from every gash, ran —_ - 
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bodies, colouring and heightening the natural hideousness of their ap- 
pearance. I had expected to be cut to pieces in this dreadful affray, 
but was not injured.’—p. 66. 

Riley and the black cook were delivered into the hands of two 
old women who urged them on with sticks towards the camels; 
they came to a well ‘ the water of which was nearly as black and 
disgusting as stale bilge water; but a little sour camel’s milk 
poured from a skin into it made it ‘ taste delicious, and we all drank 
of ‘it till our stomachs were literally filled; but this washy and un- 
wholesome swill infected the whole party, as might be expected, 
with a troublesome diarrhea.’ 

The Arabs themselves had as little to eat as their prisoners; they 
consisted of about one hundred persons, men, women, and chil- 
dren; and their camels, large and small, from four to five hundred. 
They now separated into two parties; Mr. Williams, Robbins, 
Porter, Hogan, Barrett and Burns, mounted on the bare backs of 
the camels, behind the hump, going off with one party towards the 
Desert; Riley, Mr. Savage, Clark, Horace, and Dick the black 
cook remaining with the other. ‘The skins being filled with this 
nauseous water, and the baskets tied on, in which the women and 
children were placed, the latter party also began to mount the sand 
hills up the gully, but the prisoners were obliged to drive the 
camels on foot, naked as they were, in a scorching sun, sinking to 
the knee at every step, or the sharp craggy rocks cutting their 
naked feet; and if they attempted to stop, they were forced on 
by the application of a stick to their sore backs by their unfeeling 
drivers, who only laughed at their misery and amused themselves by 
whipping them forward. 

On arriving at the summit they selected five camels which these 
unfortunate men were ordered to-mount. They had no saddles, 
but were placed behind the humps, to which they were obliged to 
cling by grasping the long hair with both hands. ‘ The back bone,’ 
says Riley, ‘ was only covered with skin, and as sharp as the edge 
of an oar’s blade ; as steep as the roof of a house, and so broad as 
to keep the legs extended to their utmost stretch.’ The Arabs had 
small round saddles. ‘Thus mounted, the whole party set off to the 
westward* at a great trot. ‘The heavy motions of the camel are 
described as not unlike that of a small vessel tossed by a head-sea, 
and so violent that they excoriated the lower part of their naked 
bodies ; ‘ the inside of my thighs and legs were also dreadfully 
chafed, so that the blood dripped from my heels, while the intense 
heat of the sun had scorched and blistered our bodies and the out- 





* He means eastward, It is a singular circumstance, and to us wholly inexplicable, 
that the opposite point of the compass i¢ almost invariably printed for the real direction 
m which they travelled. 
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side of our legs, so that we were covered with sores, and without 
any thing to administer relief.’ 

The direction in which they proceeded was about south-east, 
over a plain, flat, hard surface of sand, gravel, and rock, covered 
with small sharp stones. When night came on there was no indi- 
cation of stopping ; still they proceeded, and the cold night wind 
chilled the blood and stopped it from trickling down their lacerated 
legs; they begged permission to get off, and endeavoured to excite 
the compassion of the women under’ whose charge they were left, 
entreating them for a little water; but these hags paid no attention 
to their distress, and kept the camels running faster than before. 
Riley then purposely slipped off his camel at the risk of breaking 
his neck. 

* This was the first time I had attempted to walk barefoot since I 
was a schoolboy ; we were obliged to keep up with the camels, running 
over the stones, which were nearly as sharp as gun-flints, and cutting 
our feet to the bone at every step. It was here that my fortitude and 
philosophy failed to support me; I cursed my fate aloud, and wished I 
had rushed into the sea before I gave myself up to these merciless 
beings in human forms—it was now too late. I would have put an 
immediate end to my existence, but had neither knife nor any other 
weapon with which to perform the deed. I searched for a stone, in- 
tending, if I could find a loose one sufficfently large, to knock out my 
own brains with it; but searched in vain. This paroxysm passed off 
in @ minute or two, when reason returned, and I recollected that my 
life was in the hand of the Power that gave it, and “ that the Judge of 
all the earth would do right.’ ”—p. 74. 

From this time, Riley observes, in all his future trials and suf- 
ferings, he never once murmured, but determined to keep up his 
spirits, and, by precept and practice, endeavoured to persuade his 
unhappy comrades to do the same. About midnight they halted 
in a small dell or valley from fifteen to twenty feet below the sur- 
face of the Desert, after travelling, as he thinks, about forty miles. 
Here, for the first time, they got about a pit of pure camel’s milk 
each, which, he says, ‘ warmed our stomachs, quenched our thirst in 
some measure, and allayed, in a great degree, the cravings of hun- 
ger. The wind was chilling cold; they lay on sharp stones, per- 
fectly naked, their bodies blistered and mangled ; the stones pierc- 
ing their nied flesh to the ribs—these distressing suffermgs, added 
to their sad desponding reflections that would obtrude themselves, 
rendered the night long and dismal, and none of them closed their 
eyes. 

On the morning of the 1}th, a pint of milk was divided among 
four, being just enough to wet their mouths. The condition of thew 
feet was horrible beyond description, the very recollection of it, 

“even at this moment,’ says our author, ‘ makes my nerves thrill and 

quiver.” 
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quiver.’ They soon came to another small valley, where tents were 
pitched, and about one hundred and fifty people of all ages and 
both sexes assembled. Here it appeared they were to be sepa- 
rated, Clark being given to one party, Horace to another, and 
Riley, with the Cook, remaining with their first master. The wo- 
men came out of the tents to gaze at them, and, by way of express- 
ing their disgust and contempt, spat upon them as they went along, 
‘ making their faces still more horrid by every possible contortion 
of their frightful features.’ At last an old man came up to Riley, 
and by his plain and distinct manner of speaking, by his significant 
signs, and by making use of the words ‘O Fransah, O Spaniah,’ he 
understood him to ask what countrymen they were, to which he 
replied Inglesis; he then asked from what part of the horizon— 
“and I pointed,’ says Riley, ‘ to the north; he then repeated the 
words Marocksh, Sooltaan, Moolay Solimaan, to ail which Riley 
nodded assent—that he knew him—that he lived in such a direc- 
tion—and made signs that if they would carry him and his com- 
rades thither they would receive so much money; but they shook 
their heads, signifying that the distance was great, and that there 
was nothing to eat or drink on the way either for them or their 
camels. 

It was midnight before they got any thing either to eat or drink, 
when some milk and water was given to them. Riley says he this 
night sunk into a kind of sleep, which was disturbed with the most 
horrible dreams; that these however were followed by one of a 
contrary nature, in which he saw a tall young man mounted on a 
horse, habited in an European dress, who, in his own language, 
called him brother, and who told him ‘to take courage,’ for that ‘God 
had decreed he should again embrace his beloved wife and children’ 
—at this instant his master cailed him. ‘ He awoke, and found it 
was a dream ;’ but it was a dream that tended to keep up his spirits, 
and afterwards, on seeing Mr. Willshive, he immediately recog- 
nized the features of the phantom that appeared in his sleep. 

In the evening Hogan joined them, when they found they had 
been purchased by an Arab of the name of Hamet, who about 
midnight brought each of them a pint of camel’s milk. On the 
morning of the 13th they again set out, continuing their course 
about south-east. In the course of the day he came up with Mr. 
Williams, the chief mate, in a most dreadful situation, who told him 
that he could not possibly survive another day in such misery. ‘If, 
said this unhappy man, ‘ you should ever get clear from this dread- 
ful place, and be restored to your country, tell my dear wife that 
my last breath was spent in prayers for her happiness. —He could 
say no more; tears aud sobs choked his utterance—and they were 
separated. 
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The face of the Desert now appeared as smooth as the surface 
ef the ocean when unruffled by winds, and camels could be secu 
in every direction, like ships at sea when just appearing in the 
horizon. In the evening, when they halted, Riley asked the women 
for a little water, but they not only laughed and spat at him, but 
drove him away from under the shade of the tent. 

On the 20th they made a turn towards the N. W. or sea shore, 
and when they halted, two strangers came up, each having a double 
barrelled gun; one of the women told Riley it was Sidi Hamet 
and his brother, from the Sultan’s dominions, who had come with 
blankets and blue cloth to sell. ‘The former came up to them, and 
asked Riley if he was ef rais, (the captain,) and gave him some 
water to drink. Poor Clark was then apparently in a dying state, 
‘ stretched out on his back, a perfect wreck of almost naked 
bones; his belly and back nearly collapsed, and breathing like a 

rson in the last agonies of death.’ Sidi Hamet, observing him, 
suffered Riley to carry him also a little water—it was the first fresh 
water which they had tasted since they left the boat; the poor crea- 
ture’s eyes brightened up—‘ This is good water,’ said he, ‘ and must 
have come from a better country than this ; if we were once there, 
and I could get one good drink of such water, [ could die with 
pleasure, but now I cannot live another day.” About midnight a 
pint of milk was given to each, which Riley thinks saved Clark 
from dissolution. 

Sidi Hamet was an Arab trader, in whom avarice had not altoge- 
ther subdued the feelings of humanity. After questioning Riley 
very closely as to his hopes of redemption at Suara or Mogadore, 
and what money he would ensure his receiving on being carried 
thither—after much hesitation and a great deal of bargaining, he at 
length concluded a purchase of him from the old Arab, who had 
claimed him as his slave; and after many entreaties and assurances 
of a good round sum of money, he was also induced to purchase 
Horace, Clark, and Savage, but would have nothing to say to 
Hogan. In addition to the small quantity of milk they had hi- 
therto received, each of them had been enabled, as they travelled 
along, to pick up a few snails, which seemed to be the only living 
creature on the Desert. Sidi Hamet now caused an old meagre 
camel to be killed, which he had purchased for a blanket. A vein 
in his neck was first opened close to his breast ; the blood was re- 
ceived into a kettle, placed over the fire and boiled, stirring it all 
the time, till it became thick and of the consistence of bullock’s liver 
—‘ our appetites,’ says Riley, ‘ were voracious, and we soon filled 
our stomachs with this, to us, celicious food.’ The skin being 
then taken off, the entrails were rolled out, and put into the kettle, 
without cleaning; as they had uo water, a slit was cut in the camel’s 
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paunch, into which a bowl was dipped, and the thick ‘contents 
poured into the kettle; the whole was then boiled, and well stirred, 
the Arabs now and then taking out a gut, and biting off an end to 
ascertain whether it was cooked enough. 

Before the morning, one half of the meat and bones of the ca- 
mel’s carcass was carried off, without the possibility of Sidi Hamet 
and his brother, to whom it belonged, being able to prevent it— 
they could scarcely get a bite of the mtestines without fighting for 
it. Burns, who was an old man, now came up, and Sidi Hamet 
purchased him also for an old blanket. The two brothers, Sidi 
and Seid, it seems, had expended all their property in this adven- 
ture, and were consequentiy interested in brmging their slaves safe 
to Mogadore. Riley was now furnished with a check shirt, which 
Sidi told him he had stolen for him; Clark had met with a piece 
of au old sail that partly covered him; Burns had procured an old 
jacket, and Horace and Mr. Savage had obtained goat ®kins. ‘The 
distance travelled on the 27th could not be less, Riley says, than 
63 miles—yet, for eighteen days the camels had not tasted a drop 
of water-—this we think can scarcely be true, as we shall have oc- 
casion to see hereafter. ‘They were themselves reduced to drink 
the camel’s urine. ‘The next day they travelled fifteen hours at the 
rate of seven miles an hour, making one hundred and five miles— 
this is possible, but, in their reduced state, we apprehend, not very 
probable. ‘They lay down on the hard ground, without a morsel 
to eat, and nothing to quench their thirst but the camel’s urine, 
which Riley observes is bitter but not salt. 

On the morning of the 29th, they proceeded in the same direc- 
tion, when they discovered what appeared to be high land, but it 
proved to be the opposite bank of what seemed once to have been 
the bed of a large river, though now perfectly dry; they descended 
into it down a precipitous bank, four or five hundred feet in height. 
In this ravine Sidi Hamet questioned Riley very closely about his 
acquamtance at Suara, made him repeat bis bargain, and told him 
# he deceived him he would certainly cut his throat, for that he 
and his brother had expended their whole property in the purchase 
of them on speculation. 

At some height on the edge of the northern bank they found a 
delightful sprmg of fresh water, covered with a large rock, from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, ‘cool, clear, fresh, and sweet.’ Here they 
remained some time before they could water their camels, the largest 


of which drank full sixty gallons, the poor creature not having tasted _ 


water, he says, for twenty days before. 
Riley calls this valley the bed of an arm of the sea: the high 
banks, distant from each other eight or ten miles, were worn and 
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washed by water; the level bottom was encrusted with marine 
salt; they were then about three hundred miles from the sea coast; 
the spring was not more than a hundred feet below the surface of 
the Desert, and from three hundred and fifty to four hundred from 
the bottom of the valley, over which, as they travelled easterly, 
‘ the crust crumbled under the feet of the camels like a thin crust 
of snow.’ ) 

With difficulty they ascended on the northern side to the top of 
the level Desert, which had the same appearance as that on the 
opposite side; no undulation of surface—neither rock, tree, nor 
shrub, to arrest the view within the horizon—all was a dreary and 
solitary waste. Riley says he judged by the meridian height of the 
pole star, that this supposed bed of the ocean must be in about the 
20th parallel of latitude. 

In travelling between N. E. and East, Sidi Hamet said he saw 
a camel, but Riley could discern nothing for two hours afterwards, 
when something appeared like a speck in the horizon, and it was 
not until sun-set that they came up with a large drove Of camels. 
They had travelled this day fourteen hours without a morsel of 
food or a drop of water, but towards midnight some meat was 
dealt out to them together with a large bowl of milk and water. 

On the evening of the Ist October, ‘they met with a drove of 
camels, which had been watering to the northward; by these peo- 
ple they were conducted to a shallow valley, where about fifty tents 
were pitched; here the ground was in many places covered with 
short moss, and here and there a few small shrubs. ‘The next day 
the whole party moved to the northward. The tribe had about 
fifty lean sheep, one of Which was purchased by Sidi Hamet, and 
they gave them all as much milk as they could drink. On the 4th 
they travelled about thirty-five miles N. E. wheu the entrails of the 
sheep were given to them for supper. ‘They were now arrived among 
immense sand hills, piled up like drifted snow, towering to the 
height of two hundred feet, without a blade of grass or a shrub of 
any sort to relieve the eye. ‘The trade-winds blew violently and 
buried the travellers in clouds of sand, which, driven forcibly agaiust 
their sore bodies, gave them exquisite pain. ‘To add to their other 
miseries they were all now afflicted with a violent diarrhoea, which 
they stopped however by chewing the bitter bark of a small shrub 
which grew where they had passed the night. 

On the night of the Sth they thought they heard the roaring of 
the sea, which, the next dy, was confirmed by Sidi Hamet. They 
met with two camels with sacks on their backs and other articles, 
the owner of which being asleep on the sands, Sidi Hamet and his 
brother drove them off with their own. The sacks contained barley 
and barley meal, a quantity of which they took and then let the “t 
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mels go; but the owner, on discovering the robbery, followed them 
and got back his barley, Sidi Hamet having assured him it was 
taken only to prevent the starvation of the slaves; but he still con- 
trived to carry off two little bags which he had also stolen, contain- 
ing gold dust, charms, &c. 

On the 8th they fell in with a large drove of camels, sheep, 
and goats, browsing in a valley, and observed about twenty tents 
pitched near a small thicket of thorn trees, some of them eight 
inches in diameter. A kid was here purchased, and the entrails 
given to the Christian slaves. At midnight however a bowl was 
brought to them containing about four or five pounds ‘ of a kind 
of stirabout or hasty pudding, into which was poured a pint 
or more of good sweet milk, —and they agreed that this was 
the most delicious meat they had ever tasted. Proceeding to 
the northward they fell in with several wells, but the water of all 
of them was brackish: at many of them were parties watering their 
camels. 

On the 11th after travelling nearly seventy miles, they reached 
a cluster of bushes which they had seen from a great distance look- 
ing like an island in the midst of a lake; here they found some 
brackish water. ‘They now got into the deep bed of a large river 
or arm of the sea, at the bottom of which was a sheet of white 
salt that made a crackling noise under the feet of the camels. 
Getting out of this glen and entering some sand hills, they met 
with an Arab driving some goats, of which Sidi Hamet seized four, 
and paid the unarmed Arab with an old worn-out camel: on 
reaching the height they perceived the sea at a distance on their 
left, the sight of which revived their drooping spirits. They de- 
scended the heights, and now travelled along the sea shore in 
company with an Arab and his wife, who were going the same way ; 
the woman, having been at Lancerota, could speak a little Spanish. 
Presently they fell in with another Arab in his tent, who affected 
to speak Spanish, and through him Sidi Hamet again tried to dis- 
cover whether Riley really had a friend in Suara, and again gave 
him to understand, that if he deceived him he most surely would 
have his throat cut. 

The road along the edge of the sea coast was rugged and uneven, 
and they travelled over it in the night to avoid the numerous rob- 
bers that lurk among the sand hills. In the course of the night 
journey Mr. Savage fainted and fell off his camel, upon which Seid 
and another Arab began to beat him with sticks, and, conceiving that 
he was perverse and obstinate, had intended to put him to death 
that they might not be delayed, Jest they should fall in with rob- 
bers; and it was with the utmost difficulty they could be made to 
understand that any man could faint through hunger and fatigue— 
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it was something new to them; but when, by means of a little wa- 
ter, he revived, Sidi Hamet appeared to be affected at the treat- 
ment he had received. 

On the 17th, still travelling along the sea shore, on the sloping 
bank which rose from the sandy beach, they observed the black 
tops of high mountains in the distant horizon towards the east, and 
shortly after reached a well where some men were watering about 
forty horses and camels. Here they crossed a small river, the wa- 
ter of which was elear as crystal, and full of fish ; on its banks grew 
a few bushes resembling dwarf aldersand rushes : near this place also 
was found a plant with a stem from three to twelve inches in dia- 
meter, the branches spreading like an umbrella to the diameter of 
fifteen or twenty feet; they were very tender, and, on being bro- 
ken off, a glutinous liquid resembling milk dropped from them ; 
it had a disagreeable smell when burning, and was very nauseous 
to the taste: we suppose it was either a species of aloe or 
euphorbium. On this day they met with the first signs of culti- 
vation, and at night enjoyed the luxury of sleeping on a heap of 
straw.— To us, who for so long a time had been obliged to 
repose our wearied limbs and wasted frames on the hard baked 
bosom of the Desert, or the dead sides of the barren sand drifts, 
this solitary heap of fresh straw seemed, softer and sweeter than a 
bed of down strewn over with the most odoriferous flowers.’ 

On the 19th they passed a. few rough stone huts, and a stream of 
clear water ‘ purling over a pebbly bottom ;’ its banks were covered 
with green bushes aiid shrubs in full blossom: beyond this were 
cows, asses, and sheep feeding, and date trees adorning and shading 
the margin of the rivulet—so sudden and unexpected a change 
threw them into raptures. ‘ Excess of joy had so far overpowered 
our faculties, that it was with difficulty we reached the water’s edge, 
but, urging forward to the brink with headlong steps, and fearlessly 
plunging in our mouths, like thirsty camels, we swallowed down 
large draughts until satiated nature bade us stop.’ Riley says, the 
place is called by the Arabs e/ Wod Noon. His orthography is 
bad, but sufficiently correct to let us know where he is. Here Sidi 
Hamet treated them with some honey, which they devoured, comb 
and Young bees all together; ‘ our hearts swelling with gratitude to 
God, and tears of joy trickling down our fleshless cheeks.’ 

This place appeared to be a great thoroughfare, and several 
armed parties on horseback passed on towards the Desert. .They 
now proceeded to the northward, parallel with, and occasionally 
upon, the sea beach ; and speedily reached; a cultivated country, in 
which were several walled villages, surrounded with gardens and 
other inclosures. As they approachedgthe Moorish dominions, 
Seid, the brother, who hed all along been‘suspicious of Riley’s story 
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about his acquaintance at Mogadore, and had often wished to sell 
Horace and Mr. Savage, whom he claimed as his slaves, was now 
determined to go no farther, and laid hold of the two unfortunate 
Christians, in order to carry them back to the first horde he should 
fall in with, and sell them for what they would fetch; Sidi’s 
wrath was kindled at his brother's obstinacy— 

‘He leaped from his camel, and darting like lightning up to Seid, 
laid hold of him, and disengaged Mr, Savage and Horace from his 
grasp. They clenched each other like lions, and with fury in their 
looks, each strove to throw the other on the ground. Seid was the 
largest and the stoutest man; they writhed and twisted in every shape 
until both fell, but Sidi Hamet was the undermost: fire seemed to flash 
from their eyes, whilst they twisted around each other like a couple of 
serpents, until at length Sidi Hamet, by superior activity or skill, disen- 
gaged himself from his brother’s grasp, and both sprang up on their feet : 
instantly they snatched their muskets, at the same moment, and each 
retiring a few paces, with great rapidity and indignation, tore the cloth 
covers from their guns, and presented them at each other’s breast with 
dreadful fury: they were not more than ten yards asunder, and both 
must have fallen dead had they fired.’ 

Sidi Hamet, however, fired his musket in the air, and walking 
up to Seid said, ‘ Now I am unarmed—fire! Your brother’s head 
is ready to receive your balls: glut your vengeance on your bene- 
factor!’ A violent dispute ensued, in which the brutal Seid, seizing 
Horace by the breast, dashed him to.the ground, where he lay for 
some time senseless. At length matters were adjusted, and they 
proceeded to a village to pass the night. Here Sidi Hamet told 
them he should depart for Mogadore, leaving them in the custody 
of Seid and another Arab of the name of Bo-Mohammed—and that 
Riley must write a letter to his friend at Suara, desiring him to 
pay the money for the ransom of himself and people, when they 
should be free ; ‘ if not,’ said he, ‘ you must die for having deceived 
me, and your men shall be sold for what they will bring :’ he added, 
‘ | have fought for you, have suffered hunger, thirst, and fatigue, 
for I believe that God is with you—I have paid away all my money 
on your word alone.’ A scrap of paper, a reed, and some black 
liquor was then brought to Riley, who wrote briefly the circum- 
stances of the loss of the ship, his captivity, &c. adding, * worn 
down to the bone by the most dreadful of all sufferings—naked, and 
a slave—I implore your pity, and trust that such distress will not be 
suffered to plead in vain.’ ‘The letter was addressed ‘ to the English, 

French, Spanish, or American Consuls, or any Christian Merchants 
in Mogadore.’ ‘The anxiety of the captives may well be imagined. 
For seven days after Sidi Hamet’s departure, they were shut up iu 
a yard during the day, where cows, sheep, and asses rested ; and 


logked up at night ia a dreary cellar, , 
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On the evening of the eighth day, a Moor came into the in- 
closure, and brought them a letter. ‘I felt,’ says Riley, ‘as if 
my heart was forcing its way up into my throat, and it entirely ob- 
structed my breath—I broke it open; but my emotions were 
such, that it was impossible for me to read its contents, and I 
handed it to Mr. Savage; for my frame trembled to such a 
degree, that I could not stand, and I sunk to the earth.’ The 
letter was from ‘ William Willshire, the English consul ;’ it told them 
that he had agreed to the demands of ‘Sidi Hamet, whom he kept 
as an hostage for their safe appearance; that the bearer, Rais Bel- 
Cossim, would conduct them to Mogadore. ‘This Bel-Cossim was 
the very man who purchased Adams at Wed-noon, He also sent them 
various kinds of provisions, cloaks, and shoes. ‘Thus accoutred 
and fortified, they set out under their new conductor, with another 
person who had joined them, of the name of Scheik Ali, an Arab 
of a tribe near the north border of the Great Desert, one of 
whose daughters Sidi Hamet had married. They passed a ruined 
city, before the breached walls of which was still ‘standing a sort 
of battering ram. It had been sacked, and the ground was strewed 
with human bones, bleached in the sun. They also passed several 
small sanctuaries surmounted with domes, and a tolerably well cul- 
tivated country abounding with cattle. . : 

On the 30th October they crossed the wod-Sehlem or river 
Sehlem, and the town Seblemah. On their arrival at a walled 
city called Stuka, which might contain about five thousand souls, 
Scheik Ali procured from the chief, Muley Ibrahim, an order for their 
detention, under pretence that they were the slaves of Sidi Hamet 
his son-in-law, who was indebted to him in a large sum of money ; 
and it was not before the 4th November that they were able to 
procure their release. At Santa Cruz, as usual, they were pelted with 
stones by the rabble, and saluted with every abusive epithet that 
could be thought of. This was not the worst ; for here again Scheik 
Ali persuaded the governor to seize the slaves of Sidi Hamet for asup- 
posed debt, which he was only prevented from doing by the unceas- 
ing activity of the Rais Bel-Cossim, who detected what was passing, 
and got them out of the tow at an early hour in the morning : 
after a fatiguing and perilous journey they came in sight of Moga- 
dore, where English colours were floating in the harbour, and 
the American flag in the city.—‘ At this blessed and transporting 
sight,’ exclaims Riley, ‘ the little blood remaining in my veins, 
gushed through my glowing heart with wild impetuosity, and 
seemed to pour a flood of new life: through every part of m 
exhausted frame.’ They were présently met by Mr. Willshire, 
whose kind reception and commisegation for their sufferings does 
honour to human nature. He todd gach man by the -hand, oa 
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comed them to life and liberty, ‘ while tears trickled down his 
manly cheeks, and the sudden rush of all the generous and sympa- 
thetic feelings of his heart nearly ‘choked his utterance. Mr. 
Riley describes the meeting as so affecting, that Rais Bel-Cossim 
wept and hid himself behind a wall, that none might witness so 
degrading and womanish a weakness in a. Moor. 

Mr. Willshire conducted them to his house, had them all 
cleansed, clothed, and fed, and spared no pains nor expense in 
procuring every comfort, and in administering with his own hands, 
night and day, such refreshment as their late severe sufferings and 
debility required. A fact is mentioned which describes better 
than a whole volume could do the miserable condition to which 
these unfortunate men were reduced. ‘ At the instance of Mr. 
Willshire,’ Riley says, ‘1 was weighed, and fell short of ninety 
pounds, though my usual weight, for the last ten years, had been 
over two hundred and forty pounds: the weight of my compa- 
nions was less than I dare to mention, for I apprehend it would not 
be believed, that the bodies of men, retaining the vital spark, 
should not weigh forty pounds!’ 

The miserable condition to which those unfortunate beings, 
who fall into the hands of the inhuman Arabs, are reduced, calls to 
our recollection the observation made by Mr. Dupuis, in a note on 
Adams’s statement of the brutal treatment which he had experi- 
enced at Wed-noon ; that the general effect on the minds of Chris- 
tian captives was most deplorable; that on their first arrival at 
Mogadore, they appeared lost to reason and feeling, and all their 
faculties sunk in a species of stupor—indifferent to every thing 
around them—‘ abject, servile, and brutified.’"—Riley thus de- 
scribes his own situation. 

‘My mind, which (though my body was worn down to a skeleton) 
had been hitherto strong, and supported me through all my trials, dis- 
tresses, and sufferings, and enabled me to encourage and keep up the 
spirits of my frequently despairing fellow sufferers, could no longer suse 
tain me: my sudden change of situation seemed to have relaxed the 
very springs of my soul, and all my faculties fell into the wildest con- 
fusion. The unbounded kindness, the goodness, and whole attention of 
Mr. Willshire, who made use of all the soothing language of which the 
most affectionate brother or friend is capable, tended but to ferment the 
tempest that was gathering in my brain. I became delirious—was 
bereft of my senses—and for the space of three days, knew not where I 
was.—When my reason returned, I found I had been constantly at- 
tended by Mr Willshire, and generally kept in my room, though he 
would sometimes persuade me to walk in the gallery with him, and 
used every means in his power to resture and compose my bewildered 
senses : that I had remained continually bathed in tears and shudder- 
ing at the sight of every human being, fearing I should again be carried 
into slavery. I had slunk into the darkest corner of my room; 
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but, though insensible, I seemed to know the worth of my friend and 
deliverer, and would agree to, and comply with, his advice and direc- 
tions.’ (p. 301.) : ' 

The reflections to which the horrors of his late sufferings and 
slavery and his providential escape from them gave rise, kept 
him almost constantly bathed in tears, for the greater part of a 
month. 


* When I had retired to rest and sleep had closed my eyes, my mind, 
still retaining the strong impression of my past sufferings, made them 
the subjects of my dreams. I used to rise in my sleep, and think I was 
driving camels up and down the sand hills near the Desert, or along 
the craggy steeps of Morocco; obeying my master’s orders in putting on 
the fetters, or beckets, on the legs and knees of his camels, and in the 
midst of my agonizing toils and heart-sickening anxieties, while groping 
about my room, I would hit my head against something, which would 
startle and awaken me: then I would throw myself on my bed again to 
sleep, and dream and act over similar scenes.’ (p. 310.) 


The addition which Mr. Riley has afforded to our information, 
respecting the geography and natural history of the Great Desert of 
Africa, amounts to very little, and that little, not very accurate. 
We ought not to be surprized, as Riley observes, that one weighed 
down with weariness and despair, sufféring under the most excru- 
ciating bodily pains and the most cruel privations, should sometimes 
mistake one route for another or have erred in the computation of dis- 
tances, in travelling over a vast, smooth, and trackless desert :—but, 
we cannot avoid wondering that a ‘ seaman,’ and, as his American 
friends call him, ‘ a man of intelligence,’ should uniformly, through- 
out the whole of his book, mistake the west for east, and the south 
for north ; or, in other words, that, in his whole journey towards 
Mogadore, he should carry us, in his book, towards Abyssinia. In 
his dates too he is equally careless, travelling the same day twice over, 
(p. 181) and mistaking the month, (p. 286) and travelling, and re- 
maining still, on the same day and in the same page, (p. 132.)—what 
is perhaps still more extraordinary, we have dates in abundance while 
naked and deprived of all means of keeping a journal, but not a single 
one from the time the travellers reach the ‘ habitations of men,’ where 
materials could so easily be had to enable them to register events. 
The mistakes we allude to are not owing to any lapse of his 
memory, which he tells us, indeed, is naturally a retentive one, but 
to oversights which ought to have been avoided, as they very 
materially affect the fidelity of the narrative, and the accuracy of 
his observations. 

The Great Desert of Africa is a barren subject: but in a geo- 
logical point of view, the extent and grandeur of its barrenness 
render it interesting. Riley’s account of it, as far as he saw, 
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agrees with the description usually given, of its being an elevated 
plain, presenting to the eye an extended surface of uniform sterility, 
byt broken here and there by small valleys or dells, of a few miles 
or a few acres, in which a little soil or sand collected and moistened 
with the scanty rains that fall, produces a glimpse of verdure from 4 
few stunted plants—the only ones noticed by Riley are, a ‘ dwarf 
thorn-bush,’ from two to five feet in height, with succulent leaves, 
strongly impregnated with salt ; and ‘ two or three prickly plants 
resembling weeds,’ one of which, from its ‘ fluted branches, armed 
with small sharp prickles all over,’ and the ‘ nauseous white liquid’ 
which ‘ bites the tongue like aquafortis,’ we take to be a species of 
euphorbium. ‘This is but a miserable catalogue of the vegetable 
kingdom ; amd as to animals, they saw none of any description, ex- 
cept the ostrich. Near the skirts of the Desert and on the sea 
shore about Cape Bojador, the hard, uniform, baked surface of 
reddish porns clay is changed into immense heaps of loose 
sand, ‘forming mountains of from one to three or four hundred 
feet in height, blown and whirled about by every wind. Mr. 
Riley has a theory for the formation of these sand hills, but it un- 
fortunately does not speak much in favour of his ‘ intelligence.’ 
This sand, he says, has evidently been driven from the sea shore, 
and in the same degree as the ocean has retired, by means of the 


trade-wind blowing constantly on to the Desert through a long. 


succession of ages.’ Whether the sea has retired is mere matter of 
conjecture ; but the blowing of the trade-wind is matter of fact ; 
and, unluckily for the author’s theory, during the ‘ succession’ of 
those ‘ ages,’ since we know any thing about it, instead of blowing 
on, it has invariably blown off the Desert. 

Leaving Mr. Riley, therefore, to the enjoyment of his theory, 
which he thinks so ‘evident;’ and omitting his account of the 
Emperor of Morocco’s dominions, which, though we have the 
testimony of Mr. Renshaw, the gentleman we have mentioned to be 
connected with the house of Wilishire, as to its accuracy, have been 
often described by others, and recently noticed by ourselves, we 
= to what we consider as by far the most curious part of the 

ook ; treating on a subject which throws open a new field of spe- 
culation, by taking a new view of the long agitated question of the 
course of the Niger. We acquit Mr. Riley of any knowledge or parti- 
cipation m the theories which have been entertained on thisinteresting 
subject ; he seems to triumph even in his sagacious conjectures and 
explanations on points which had been conjectured and explained 
long before his ‘ suffermgs and captivity,’—but of which he appears 
to have no knowledge; his map is altogether worthless, and his course 
of the Niger does not agree with his relation of Sidi Hamet’s tra- 

vels: his countrymen, in fact, are but indifferent geographers. ° 
Sidi 
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Sidi Hamet, whom we have had occasion so frequently to men- 
tion, remained for a fortnight in Mr. Willshire’s house ; in the 
course of conversation, he happened to mention his having been 
three times at Tombuctoo, and once at another large city far to 
the southward of it. ‘To a resident at Mogadore, it is no novelty 
to meet with Moors and Arabs who have accompanied the annual 
caravans into Soudan from lower Suze; Mr. Dupuis had frequent 
opportunities of conversing with such persons; and he has borne 
testimony to the general agreement of their descriptions with the 
account given by the unlettered seaman, Robert Adams, How- 
ever, to gratify Riley’s curiosity, Sidi Hamet was induced to give 
an account of his travels, which our author took down in writing. 
Mr. Riley entertains no doubt of the truth of the Arab’s narrative ; 
and says that his description of Tombuctoo agrees in substance 
with that given by several Moorish merchants of Fez, who came 
to Mr. Willshire’s house to buy goods, while Sidi Hamet was 
there ; and who said they had known him in Tombuctoo several 
yearsago. We may acd, it agrees too in substance with the descrip- 
tion given of this celebrated city by Leo Africanus; and, in all the 
main points, with the more recent account of Adams. Of the 
simplicity of Adams’s story, and of the veracity of his narrative, 
we have already delivered our opinion; and we are happy in having 
it in our power to add to this opinion, the testimony of one far more 
capable of appreciating the validity of the evidence than we could 
pretend to be—it is that of the intelligent traveller whom we men- 
tioned in our notice of Mr. Legh’s work, and who, at this moment, 
is probably a resident of ‘Tombuctoo, ‘This person had received, 
it appears, in the heart of Egypt,—and here we must be permit- 
ted to indulge a mingled feeling of pride and pleasure at the 
unbounded circulation of our labours,—that Number of our Jour- 
nal in which the narrative of Adams is reviewed ; and the descrip- 
tion there given, he writes, accords exactly with all the information 
which ke had been able to coilect of that celebrated city, from the 
Arab traders met with in Nubia :—the only doubt, he adds, which 
he entertained of the fidelity of Adams’s narrative, was occasioned 
by that part where, after leaving ‘Tombuctoo, he says that they tra- 
versed the Desert for thirty days without water; a circumstance 
which the traveller above mentioned states to be physically impos- 
sible, as no camel, even those of Darfur, which are accounted the 
best, and able to hold out the longest without water, can proceed 
beyond ten or twelve days.* The Nubian traveller however ob- 





* Leo Africanus, who, like Marco Polo, when he speaks of his own knowledge, is 
generally accurate, observes, that the African camel will travel fifteen days without 
water. Mr. Riley, indeed, asserts, that a camel will go twenty days without water: but 
he also says, and believes, that the Arabs of the Desert very frequently attain the age of 
two hundred years, which may be possible, but of which we must take leave to doubt. 
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serves, that he had not seen the narrative itself, but only that part of 
it which is contained in the Quarterly Review. We have turned to 
the Article in question, and though it does not bear the construction 
put upon it, yet, as we find it liable to be misunderstood, we con- 
sider it but just to the reputation of Adams, to take the blame to 
ourselves for any misunderstanding that may arise. Adams says 
that, at Tudenny, where there were four wells of excellent water, 
they remained fourteen days to recruit the strength of the ran- 
somed Moors; that on setting out they /oaded their four camels 
with water, dates, and flour; that from thence they travelled, in 
one direction, nine and twenty days across the Desert, without 
meeting with one human being; the whole way being a sandy 
plain, ‘ike a sea, without either tree, shrub, or grass; that at the 
end of fourteen days, their stock of water began to run short ; 
that, in six days after this, they arrived at a place where it was 
expected water would be found; but, to their great disappoint- 
ment, owing to the dryness of the season, there was none; that, at 
this time, a/l their stock of water consisted of four goat skins, and 
those not full, holding from one to two gallons each—but that, as 
it was known they had yet ten days to travel before they could 
reckon on a supply, they mixed the remaining water with camel’s 
urine, so as to give to each camel about a quart for the whole ten 
days, and for each man about half a pint aday. So that, in fact, 
the camels were only stinted for water the dast ten days of the thirty. 
But to return to Sidi Hamet. This Arab trader stated that, 
about ten years before, having married the daughter of Scheik Ali, 
he and his brother Seid were advised by him to join the caravan 
at Wed-noon for Tombuctoo ; that it consisted of three thousand 
camels and eight hundred men; the whole under the command of 
Scheik Ben Soleyman of Woldeleim, (Woled d’leim ;) that hav- 
ing prepared the necessary quantity of charcoal, (for a purpose we 
shall notice presently,) they first crossed the hard level desert four 
days, then through the moving sand hills six days, and again over the 
hard naked surface ten days more, when they reached the water- 
ing-place called Biblah, where they stopped seven days. Tra- 
velling from hence to the S. W. (it should be S. E.) twenty days, 
they came to the well called Kiber Jibi/, but there was no water 
in it. They were therefore obliged to go six days towards the sea 
coast, till they came to a well whose water was very black and 
salt ; but there was nothing for the camels to eat, and they were 
obliged ‘to give them of the coals to eat, once a day, for many 
days; this kept them alive, but it made their milk almost as black 
as the coals themselves.’ Feeding camels with charcoal is, we 
confess, perfectly new to us. At first we apprehended that it 
was eitber some mistake of Riley or an error of the press, a 
that 
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that ‘coals for the camels’ meant ‘ coals carried by the camels’ 
for dressing the men’s victualsinthe Desert, where nothing was to be 
had to kindle a fire; but he repeats it so frequently, and on the 
second journey observes that ‘ they cut wood and burned coals for 
the camels, for the caravans never attempt to cross the Desert 
without this article,’ that it will not admit of such an explanation. 
If we could conceive that the water im the living stomach of the 
camel was liable to become fetid, charcoal, being a well known 
sweetener of water, might be used to correct this tendency—but 
neither is this very probable; and we only regret that Mr. Riley has 
not thought fit to give any explanation of a fact of so novel and 
extraordinary a nature, in his tedious and unnecessary description of 
this useful animal. Can it be some particular plant, or part of 
some plant, which is merely roasted, as we are in the habit of 
roasting coffee? Something of this sort is the only rational sug- 
gestion we are able to form on the subject.* It was four moons 
before they had crossed the Desert and entered Soudan, in which 
time more than three hundred camels had died of hunger and fatigue, 
but not a single man. ‘Two moons more brought them to Tombuc- 
too. It was a year and a half before they again reached Wed-noon, 
having lost in the whole journey, or killed for food, about five hun- 
dred camels: thirty-four of the people fogether with about eighty 
slaves had died. 

His second journey was far more disastrous. His brother and 
he again joined the great caravan at Wed-noon, consisting of more 
than one thousand men and four thousand camels, under the com- 
mand of Sidi Ishrel, but the greater part belonging to the chief Sidi 
Ishem. They now went the direct course from the south point of 
Mount Atlas, the usual route of the Morocco caravans, having 
first ‘ cut wood and burned coals for the camels.’ For fifteen days 
they travelled over a smooth surface, so hard that not a track was 
to be seen, shaping their course by the sun and the stars. In one spot 
ouly were found shrubs sufficient to satisfy the appetite of the camels, 
but the wells were dry. At the end of fifteen days, however, they 
came to a fine deep valley, with twenty wells, of which six only 
had water in them; but there was sufficient to replenish their skin- 
bags and to satisfy the camels. In three days more they came to 
drifts of fine loose sand, among which they travelled other six days, 
when 





* Our conjecture was not far from the truth: since this Article went to the press, we 
have learned from Mr. Renshaw that the pulp of the argan olive, after the oil is ex- 
tracted, is formed into balls by the Arabs, after undergoing a sort of baking, and that 
these balls serve them for fuel in the Desert, and food for their camels. We recollect, 
indeed, that Ali Bey, and some other travellers, mention the pulp of the argan fruit as 
being good food for cattle. These balls, therefore, which we understand are as black 
as charcoal, are the food which Riley, through the mediumof his Spanish interpreter, 
mistook for charcoal. 

‘ There 
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* There began to blow a fierce wind from the south-east, called the 
wind of the desert, (Shume,) bringing death and destruction with it; we 
could not advance nor retreat, so we took the loading from off our 
camels, and piled it in one great heap, and made the camels lie down, 
The dust flew so thick that we could not see each other nor our 
camels, and were scarcely able to breathe; so we lay down with our 
faces in the dust, and cried aloud with one voice to God—“ Great and 
merciful God, spare our lives!” but the wind blew dreadfully for the 
space of two days, and we were obliged to move ourselves whenever the 
sand got so heavy on us that it shut out all the air, and prevented us 
from breathing; but at length it pleased the Most High to hear our 
supplications : the wind ceased to blow; all was still again; and we 
crawled out of the sand that had buried us for so long a time—but not 
all; for when the company was numbered, three hundred were missing. 
All that were left joined in thanks to God for his mercy in sparing our 
lives; we then proceeded to dig out the camels from the sand that had 
buried their bodies, which, together with the re-loading of them, took 
us two days. About two hundred of them were dead—there was no 
green thing to be seen, and we were obliged to give the camels a little 
water from the skins to wash their parched throats, and some charcoal 
to eat: then we kept on twenty-four days as fast as we could through 
the dry, deep, and hot sand, without finding any green bushes worth 
noticing for our camels to eat, when we came to a famous valley and 
watering place, called Haher ah’ 

The camels were dying fast, and they had already been obliged to 
throw away the salt, which was the heavy part of their loading: 
the caravan was now reduced to about six hundred men and thirty- 
five hundred camels. All authority was at an end. The Scheik 
proposed that all the camels, except three hundred, should be 
killed, that the water in their stomachs, together with their blood, 
might support the rest and the people, till by the aid of Providence 
they should find water. But when this advice was about to be 
carried into effect, a furious quarrel arose, and the Scheik, ‘ though 
a man of God,’ was killed in a moment. Between two and three 
hundred are stated to have been butchered on that day, ‘ and the 
blood of the slain was drunk to allay the thirst of those who shed 
it.’ Five hundred camels also were slain. Sidi Hamet, and his 
brother, who was wounded in the affray, killed four out of their six 
camels, and preserved their blood and the water in their stomachs 
for the other two; and, with about thirty of their friends, and thirty- 
two camels, set off during the night. On the twelfth day the rain 
fell in torrents, but at this time they had only eighteen camels left, 
aud nine of the people had died; and on coming to a negro town 
at the foot of the Desert called Wabilt, on the bank of the river 
Wod Tenij, or, as the negroes call it, Gozen-zair, twelve camels 
only were remaining. ‘The negroes treated them kindly when they 
learned their misfortunes and saw them unarmed; these harmless 
people live in little towns inclosed with fences of strong reeds, 
covered with clay. In ten days they reached Tombuctoo. — 

they 
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they waited two moons for the arrival of the rest of the caravan, 
but it came not—it had perished in the Desert. 

The total destruction of those caravans is no unusual occurrence. 
Jackson mentions one from Tombuctoo to Tafilelt, in 1805, con- 
sisting of two thousand persons, and one thousand eight hundred 
camels, the whole,of which perished in the Desert for want of water. 
These horrible catastrophes are sufficiently attested by the multi- 
tude of human bones, and those of camels and other animals, strew- 
ed on the Desert, but more particularly in the neighbourhood of the 
usual watering places. | 

We have before observed that Sidi Hamet’s description of Tom- 
buctoo agrees, in,the main points, with that given by Adams; and 
he mentions a small river of brackish water running past it, which 
being dried up on one of their journeys, the Arabs were under the ne- 
cessity of going toa large river to the southward of the town, and two 
hours distant from it, for water ; this river was called Zolibib. This 
stream running past Tombuctoo to the westward, is mentioned by 
ali travellers. Mr. Legh’s friend states that his information gives 
it that direction; and Denon heard the same thing from the Nu- 
bian prince, brother to the king of Darfur. The population is 
stated to be negro for the most part; but negroes, and Arabs, 
and Moors, Sidi says, all mix together arid marry with one another, 
as if they were all of one colour. He describes the chief, as 
Adams did, to be a large, old, grey-headed negro, called Shegar, 
‘which means sultan, or king.’ Adams, whose visit to Tombuctoo 
was not long subsequent to that of Sidi Hamet, calls this old chief, 
or king, Vool/o; and in 1800, Jackson says, the name of the king 
was Woollo, and that he was also king of Bambarra; this, if true, 
would not easily be reconciled with Park’s account of Mansong being 
the name of the king of Bambarra, from 1795 to 1805, at both 
which times, having had communications with him, Park could not 
well be mistaken. But it also appears from a note in [saaco’s Jour 
nal, that the name of Mansong’s father was Woollo. The traveller 
before mentioned has explained these apparent contradictions: by 
his information MW oo//o is not a surname, but an epithet signifying 
‘great chief or commander,’ which is a further testimony in favour 
of Adams’s residence at Tombuctoo. 

The king’s dress, his ornaments, his turban, the loose shirt worn 
by the negroes, the dress of the women, their round hoop ear-rings, 
their necklaces, bracelets, &c. are described precisely as Adams 
has described them. ‘Their manners also, and their amusements of 
dancing, their stained faces, the common practice of circumcision, 
though not Moslemins, are all noticed, so that we entertain as little 
doubt of Sidi Hamet having been at Tombuctoo, as Adams—but 
we have our doubts, and very strong ones too, of the fidelity of 
Riley’s edition of his narrative, through the medium of another Arab, 

who 
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who spoke Spanish. This we regret the more, as we now approach 
the most curious and interesting part of Sidi Hamet’s adventures, 
being his account of a journey to the south-east of ‘Tombuctoo, 
over a country wholly new to Europeans, and to a city twice the size 
of Tombuctoo, whose name, we believe, was never before sounded 
in the ears of an European—the city of Wassanah,* situated on the 
Niger, about sixty days journey to the southward and eastward of 
Tombuctoo. Whether the details be true or false, is a point that 
must be decided hereafter; if they are not corroborated by any 
living or recorded evidence, we know of no living or recorded evi- 
dence, at least, to contradict them ; and if any part of this curious 
narrative should be found to militate against received opinions, it 
must be recollected that those opinions rest on no better authority 
than the contradictory statements of Arab travellers, oftentimes col- 
lected at second hand or still more remote from the original source. 
In fact, we know not a step to the eastward and southward of 
Tombuctoo excepting from Moorish or Arab testimonies, no two 
of which exactly correspond ; we consider, therefore, the story of 
Sidi Hamet just as good as any other Arab story ; he is not an illi- 
terate man, but writes his own language well, and is considered by 
Mr. Willshire among the most respectable of the Arabs of the De- 
sert. Mr. Riley may not have been minutely accurate; but we see 
no reason whatever for discrediting the narrative of Sidi Hamet be- 
cause he suppresses all mention of the Haoussa country, the Bahar 
Soudan, Kassina, Ghana, and the lakes and swamps of Wangara, 
whose positions, if they exist at all, are merely conjectural ; in fact, 
by his account, their positions are not disturbed ; but are only cut off 
from any communication with the Niger by a chain of mountains in 
the east, which give a southerly direction to this mysterious stream. 

The king of Tombuctoo being about to send a large caravan 
loaded with ‘iron, salt, tobaceo, &c. to trade with the king of 
Wassanah, in exchange for slaves, gold, elephants’ teeth, Xc. press- 
ed Sidi Hamet and his brother Seid to accompany it with their 
two surviving camels, the negroes having few of these animals, but 
using asses chiefly as beasts of burden. ‘The command of the 
caravan was entrusted to the king’s brother, whose name was She/baa. 
They departed from Tombuctoo in the month of Shual. They 
first went to a small town of about two hundred houses on the banks 
of the Zolibib, at the distance of two hours from Tombuctoo, 
(Kabra?) from thence over a plain even country for six days, the 
river on their right hand, and every day in sight, running the same 
way they travelled, which was a little to the southward of east, 
when they came to a small town called Bimbinah. Here the 
~* We anticipate that Wassanah will be considered the same as Kassina ; which, how- 


ever, is fgets for, in the first place, Kasina is to the northward of Kabra, and 
secondly, forty leagues distant from the Niger. 
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river turned more to the south-eastward, being deflected by a high 
mountain to the east. They now left the river, and travelling fif- 
teen days through a hilly and woody country, they again came to 
the bank. Two very large towns, and numerous blacks, appeared 
on the opposite side. ‘They next continued nearly S. f for 
three days, the road winding with the banks of the river. They 
had now to climb a high ridge of mountains which took them 
six days, and from the summit they observed a chain of mountains 
to the westward. Descending on the south side, they came 
again to the bank of the river, where it was narrow and full of 
rocks, that dashed the water dreadfully. - They continued to travel 
S. E. for twelve days after leaving the mountains, during which time 
they had seen the river every day on their right hand, and had passed 
a great many small streams that emptied themselves into it—it was 
now very wide, and looked deep; had many canoes upon it, which 
were pushed along with flat pieces of wood. Fifteen days more, 
mostly in sight of the river, brought them to the walls of the city 
of Wassanah, The king came out to meet them, and invited the 
chief and the whole caravan to abide within a square inclosure 
near the walls of the city, where they remained two moons, ex- 
changing their goods for slaves, gold, elephants’ teeth, &c. 

The river which passes Wassanah nearly in a south direction, is 
here no longer called Zolibib, but Zadi, and is so wide that a man 
can scarcely be seen on the opposite bank. ‘The walls of the city 
are composed of large stones piled up like stone fences in Morocco, 
without clay or mud; it took Hamet aglay to walk round them, 
The country is well cultivated, chiefly with rice; and the animals 
are oxen, cows and asses: they have no camels nor horses, mules, 
sheep nor goats ; and he observed a great multitude of speckled fowls. 
Their houses, or rather huts of stone, are covered over with the 
large leaves of the date or palm-tree, ‘ or of another tree which looks 
very much like a date tree, and bears a fruit as large as my head, 
which has a white juice in it sweeter than milk ; the inside is hard, 
and very good to eat: the trees that bear this big fruit grow in 
abundance in this country, and their fruit is very plenty. —No 
better description could possibly be given of the cocoa-nut; and 
yet Adams was ridiculed for saying that he had seen cocoa-nuts 
growing at Tombuctoo, because he happened to describe the 
leaf as resembling that of an apple-tree; and because it is generally 
supposed that this tree can flourish only near the sea. Yet Mr. 
Dupuis says, he has always understood from the natives of 
a who had visited Tombuctoo, that the cocoa-nut grew 
there. 

The king or chief is called Oleebco, ‘ which means, in the negro 
talk, good sultan.’ His dress is not unlike that of the king of Tom- 
buctoo, only he wears on his head a very high hat made of canes, 

coloured 
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coloured very handsomely, and adorned with fine feathers. ‘ He 
rides on the back of a huge beast called Elfement, (el feel, an 
elephant,) three times as thick as my great camel, and a great deal 
higher, with a very long nose and great teeth, and almost as black 
as the negroes.’ Neither ‘the king nor the people pray like the 
Moslemins, but jump about, fall down, tear their faces as if they 
were mad, when any of their friends die; and they make a feast at 
new moons and dance all night; they are very hospitable, and ‘I 
hope,’ says Sidi, ‘ the time is near, when the faithful, and they that 
fear God and his prophet, will turn them to the true belief, or drive 
them away from this goodly land.’ We must give the following 


passage in Sidi’s own words, or rather we should say in the words 
of Mr. Riley. 


* The inhabitants catch a great many fish; they have boats made of 
great trees, cut off and hollowed out, that will hold ten, fifteen, or 
twenty negroes, and the brother of the king told one of my Moslemin 
companions who could understand him, (for I could not,) that he was 
going to set out in a few days with sixty boats, and to carry five hundred 
slaves down the river, first to the southward and then to the westward, 
where they should come to the great water, and sell them to pale 
people, who came there in great boats, and brought musquets and pow- 
der, and tobacco, and blue cloth, and knives, &c.; he said it was a 
great way, and would take him three moons to get there, and he 
should be gone twenty moons before he could get back by land, but 
should be very rich.’ ‘ We saw a great many of these people who 
had been down the river to see the great water, with slaves and teeth, 
and came back again: thegsaid, the pale people lived in great boats, 
and had guns as big as their bodies, that made a noise like thunder, 
and would kill all the people in a hundrec negro boats, if they went 
too near them.’—p. 341. 





While they stopped at Wassanah it rained every day. This 
incidental mention of the constant rains is favourable to the veracity of 
Sidi Hamet’s narrative. He left Fombuctvo in the month of Shual, 
(December,) which is the dry season; he arrived in March, when 
the sun crosses the line into the northern Jatitudes; and he remains 
before Wassanah all April and May, having had the sun on both 
sides of him, and, consequently, during the very height of the rainy 
season. ‘The negroes were very kind and hospitable; they fed them 
well with rice and barley, milk, and meat. The pecple of the 
caravan received, in exchange for their goods, three hundred slaves, 
and a great many teeth, dazzling stones, and shells, and gold; and 
with these they returned the same way they had come, which took 
them three moons, including stoppages. 

If Sidi Hamet, in presence of his brother, Mr. Willsbire, and 
Mr. Savage, told this story, which Riley took down on the spot, 
we see no reason whatever to call in question the general truth of 
it ;—if no such story was told, and we are to consider the wean 
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a fiction of Riley; not only his American friends, but Mr. Willshire 
also, must have egregiously mistaken his character, and with so many 
persons able to refute it, he must be the most impudent man alive :— 
we cannot think so meanly of him or of them. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that our vice-consuls at Mogadore will not give themselves the 
trouble to question those numerous Moorish merchants and Arab 
free-booters who have travelled in Soudan, and to compare their seve- 
ral accounts. Mr. Dupuis, we understand, has promised to collect 
and transmit a statement of this kind, which may throw considerable 
light on this mysterious country; in the mean time, let us see what 
can be made out from the expedition and information of Sidi Hamet. 

The whole of the ground travelled over by this Arab from 
Kabra, (adding three days for the descent of the mountainous 
country, which was six in the ascent,) occupied him sixty days; the 
first six in the direction of east, a little southerly, the remainder 
generally about south-east. As they travelled with asses, we can- 
not give more than fifteen English miles a day, which, with 
frequent stoppages, and good feed, this animal will easily perform. 
This calculation, on a rough estimate, would place the city of 
Wassanab in about lat. 7° N. long. 14° E. Ag the end of six days, 
from Tombuctoo or Kabra, a chain of mountains running S.E. 
deflected the river from its easterly course into that direction. 
These mountains continue to accompany the river for twenty-seven 
days, when the country became more flat, and several small streams 
fell into the great river from the eastward. 

That the chain of mountains, whose.situation corresponds pretty 
nearly with the Jibbel Kumri of Abulfeda, should be found to 
stretch away to the southward, is more consistent with the physical 
geography of Africa, as far as regards the distribution of its moun- 
taimous ranges, than that great belt of three thousand miles in ex- 
tent which some modern geographers, by uniting the mountains 
of Kong with those of Kumri, (on what authority we know not,) 
have stretched across the continent of Africa from east to west, 
appeariug on the charts like a large cornelian necklace. Such a 
continue@ chain, in this direction, 1s not only not analogous to the 
general arrangement of African mountains, as far as they are known, 
but is totally unlike any thing on the rest of the globe ;—whereas, 
a south-easterly range naturally falls in with the direction of the ele- 
vated regions of Nubia, Sennaar, aud Abyssinia, in North Africa, 
and with those chains of mountains which stretch behind Mosam- 
bique to the southward, as far as the Cape of Good Hope. 

Such a chain as we are supposing will clear up, as we conceive, 
some difficulties respecting the long disputed course of the Niger : 
we say disputed, because though Mr. Park, from ocular evidence, 
bas proved its course to be to the eastward as far as Silla, yet from 
the testimony of Edressi and Abulfeda, supported by more modern 
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authorities, it can scarcely be doubted that the Nile of the Negroes, 
or, as Abulfeda also calls it, the Nile of Ghana, as well as all the 
waters falling from the west of Nubia and Sennaar, run to the 
westward. It is true, as Major Remel has observed, that these 
opinions furnish no proofs of continuity of course: certainly not ; 
but they furnish a strong presumption, and go very far to establish 
the fact, that the Niger, or Nile of the Negroes, has two courses, 
one from the west to east, by Silla and Tombuctoo; the other from 
east to west, through Wangara, Ghana and Kassina. If these two 
courses, which are in fact two distinct rivers, meet at all, they 
must meet in some common receptacle, as an inland sea or lake; 
this is Major Rennel’s argument against the course of the river at 
Kassina being to the westward, because, he says, we have not heard 
of any such reeeptacle. By Sidi Hamet’s narrative they do not 
meet on this side Wassanah, and consequently the notion of such a 
receptacle is rendered unnecessary ; it moreover reconciles the con- 
tradictory opinions that have been maintained respecting the opposite 
directions in which the Niger has been represented to flow; by 
separating the two streams, not with a lake, but by an interme- 
diate ridge of elevated ground ; by this interposition of a south- 
eastern range of mountains, the Niger of the West is sent off to 
the southward, leaving the Niger of the East to find its way on the 
opposite side of this range, tu the sea of Soudan, (if any such exists,) 
or to the lakes or swamps of Ghana and Wangara, which remain 
in their conjectural position undisturbed ; and whose waters ere 
as free to escape to the southward, or to be evaporated according to 
Major Rennel’s hypothesis, as if no such chain of mountains ex- 
isted. Still the important question arises, Where are we to look 
for the termination of that Niger which flows past Tombuctoo? 
Sidi Hamet’s information, if correct, would also decide that point 
in the way that Park had determined it in his own mind, from the 
best information we may be well assured, which he could collect 
at Sansanding ; and which, in our review of his last journey, (No. 
X XV.) we examined at some length. —To that Number we must 
refer for the arguments made use of to obviate the objections urged 
against the hypothesis of the identity of the Niger and the Congo; 
objections which, in our opinion, we there completely over-ruled. 
The probability, we understand, of this identity has not been weak- 
ened, but, on the contrary, very much strengthened by the late Cap- 
tain Tuckey’s discoveries and observations up the majestic Congo or 
Zaire, and the information which he obtained from the natives in the 
interior. That collected at Wassanah by Sidi Hamet goes at once to 
decide this curious question. He tells us that the boats with slaves 
go down the river, first to the southward and then to the westward, 
when in three moons they come to the great water. The distance 
is somewhat more than from Tombuctoo to Wassanah; the stop- 
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pages occupy, at least, one third of the journey; they seldom ex- 
ceed, in boat navigation, twenty miles a Fan and if the river main- 
tains (as described by Sidi Hamet, and, as it is said, also by Captain 
Tuckey) the same character, of being frequently interrupted by 
rapids and bristled with rocks, frequent portage is unavoidable. 
With these allowances, the course and distance of the Niger, Zolibib, 
or Zadi, would lead to the discharge of its waters into the ocean 
about the 6th parallel of southern latitude. ‘This is certainly curious, 
and, at all events, offers a new view of the subject;—whether a true 
or false one, we were in hopes would soon have been decided by 
Major Peddie; but he too has fallen a victim to zeal for African 
discovery: the second in command, Lieutenant Campbell, an in- 
telligent officer, has however, as we understand, proceeded from 
the head of the river Nunez across the mountains towards Bam- 
makoo, where Park embarked on the Niger; a hope therefore still 
remains that the interesting question of the termination of the 
Niger will yet be solved. 

‘The last extract we shall make from this interesting volume is the 
account of an attack by Arab robbers of the great united caravan 
from Tombuctoo to Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli and Fez, which the 
two brothers accompanied. 


* Our caravan consisted of about fifteen hundred men, most of us 
well armed with double- barrelled guns and scimitars, and we had about 
four thousand camels. It was a long journey to the next well; so we 
stopped here six days peaceably, having encamped in a valley a little 
distance west of the pond or lake. We had always made the camels 
lie down in a circle, placing the goods in the centre, and the men be- 
tween the camels and the goods; we had two hundred men on guard, 
and always ready for any emergency. In the night of the sixth day, 
about two hours after midnight, we were attacked by a very large body 
of wandering Arabs: they had got to within a few yards of us before 
they were discovered, and poured in a most destructive fire of mus- 
ketry, at the same time running in like hungry tigers, with spears and 
scimitars in their hands, with dreadful yellings :-—they threw the whole 
caravan into confusion for a moment; but we. were in a tight circle, 
formed by the camels, which with the guards kept them off tur a short 
time, till the whole of our men seized their arms and rallied. The 
battle now raged most furiously; it was cloudy and very dark; the 
blaze of the powder making only a faint light, whilst the cracking 
of musketry, the clashing of swords, the shouts of the combatants, 
and the bellowings of the wounded and frightened camels, together 
with the groans of the wounded and dying men, made the most 
dreadful and horrid uproar that can be conceived; the fight continued 
for about two hours, hand to hand, and breast to breast, when the 
assailants gave way and ran off, leaving their dead and wounded on 
thie field of battle. We remained with our arms in our hands all night. 
I was wounded with a ball in my thigh, and Seid with a dagger on his 
breast.” They then (Riley says) showed me their scars. “In the 
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morning we numbered our men, and found that two hundred and thirty 
were killed, and about one hundred wounded: three hundred of the 
camels were either slain or so badly wounded, that they could not walk, 
and so we killed them. We found seven hundred of our enemies lying 
on the ground, either dead or wounded ;—those that were badly wound- 
ed we killed, to put them out of pain, and carried the others that could 
walk along with us for slaves: of these there were about one hundred. 
As the enemy fled, they took all their good camels with them, for they 
had left them at a distance, so that we only found about fifty poor ones, 
which we killed; but we picked up two hundred and twenty good 
double-barrelled guns from the ground. ‘The gun which Seid now uses 
is one of them :—we got also about four hundred scimitars or long 
knives, We were told by the prisoners that the company who attacked 
us was upwards of four thousand strong, and that they had been prepar- 
ing for it three moons. We were afraid of another attack, and went off 
the same day, and travelled all the night, steering to the N. E. (out of 
the course the caravans commonly take) twenty-three days’ journey, 
when we came to a place called the Eight Wells, where we found 
plenty of good water. Fifty of our men bad died, and twenty-one of 
the slaves,” ’—pp. 348, 9. 


Sidi Hamet, who makes so conspicuous a figure in this volume, 
is no fictitious personage, like his namesake Cid Hamet Benan- 
geli; he is mentioned by Adams and by Dupuis; and, since 
Riley’s release, has to a certain extent redeemed the pledge which 
he made at parting : ‘ Your friend (Mr. Willshire) has fed me with 
milk and honey, and [ wil always in future do what is in my power 
to redeem Christians from slavery.’ Scarcely two months after 
this, the brig Surprize, of Glasgow, with a crew of seventeen per- 
sons and three passengers, was cast away close to Cape Bojador, 
on the 28th of December, 1815, when the whole, with the exception 
of two that were drowned, fell into the hands of the Arabs, who 
marched them, as usual, into the interior, till they met a Moor on 
horseback, to whom they were delivered, and who took them to 
Wed-noon. This was no other than Sidi Hamet, who advised them 
to write to Mr. Willshire, English consul at Suara, who having 
heard of the wreck, had already entered into engagements for their 
ransom with Sidi Ishem, the chief of Wed-noon, and principal 
owner of the caravan which perished, as we have related, in the 
Desert. They were ransomed, and sent to England, as was also, at 
the same time, a lad of the name of Alexander Scott, who was 
wrecked in the Montezuma, of Liverpool, in 1810, as mentioned 
by Adams, and who had remained in slavery ever since. His 
appearance is said to have been most deplorable; though not 
twenty, he wore the marks of advanced age.—Thus, in a very 
remarkable manner, have all the statements of Robert Adams been 
confirmed. We think it is by no means improbable, that Sidi 
Hamet was on his way to fulfilthe oath which he swore to Riley ‘by 
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his right hand,’—that he would bring up the remainder of his crew 
if they were to be found alive, and God spared his life! 

It appears, indeed, from letters which Riley has received in 
America from Mr. Willshire, that Porter and Burns have been 
ransomed by him; that two others had been released from further 
suffering in this world; and that Sidi Ishem had heard some vague 
rumours of the rest in the southern part of the Desert. 

It is to be hoped, indeed, that, smce the Arabs of the Desert 
know that all Christians wrecked on the coast will be purchased 
immediately at Wed-noon, for the purpose of obtaining a certain 
profit by their ransom at Mogadore, the lives of the captives will 
not only be preserved, but that the certainty of the reward will 
operate on the avarice of the robbers, and secure to the ship- 
wrecked mariners a treatment less rigorous than that experienced 
by Mr. Riley and his unfortunate companions. 


Art. Il. 1. M. Tullii Ciceronis Ser Orationum Fragmenta 
inedita, cum Commentariis antiquis eliam ineditis. Taoenit, 
recensnit, notis illustravit Angelus Maius, Bibliothece Ambro- 
siane a Linguis Orientalibus. Mediolani. 1814. 2tom. 8vo. 

2. Q. Aurelit Symmachi octo Orationum ineditarum partes. 
Invenit, notisque declaravit A. Maius. Mediol, 1815. 8vo. 

3. M.Cornelii Frontonis Opera inedita, cum Epistulis item ineditis 
Antonini Pii, M. Aurelii, L. Veri, et Appiani. Invenit A. 
Maius. Mediol. 1815. 2tom. 8vo. 

4. M. Acci Plauti Fragmenta inedita: item ad P. Terentium 
Commentationes et Picture inedite. Inventore A. Maio. Mediol. 
1815. 8vo. 

5. Themistii Philosophi Oratio de Prafectura suscepta. Inventore 
et interprete A. Maio. Mediol. 1816. 8vo. 

6. Dionysii Halicarnassei Romanarum Antiquitatum pars hacte- 
nus desiderata— Nunc denique ope Codicum Ambrostanorum ab 
Angelo Maio, quantum licuit, restituta. Opus Francisco I. 
Augusto sacrum. Mediol. 1816. 4to. 

Fer the last half century a notion has prevailed amongst learned 

ladies and half-learned gentlemen, that many valuable remains 
of antiquity were still concealed in different libraries on the con- 
tinent, especially in Italy ; and that, in all likelihood, the researches 
of diligent and persevering antiquaries would eventually bring to 
light some precious relics of Greek and Roman literature. is 
neger was more pleasing than reasonable. The unceasin 
industry with which the great Italian scholars of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, Petrarca, Boccaccio, Poggio, Aretino, Manuzio, hunted 
out the manuscripts of classical authors, left but little grounds to 
hope for any subsequent discovery of importance. It appears from 
the letters of those times, that no trouble nor expense was spared 
x2 in 
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in the prosecution of such researches, which, however, were not a 
little impeded by the bigotry and avarice of the monks, whose inte- 
rest it was to keep the treasures to themselves, not only because it 
was a maxim of their policy to obstruct the diffusion of knowledge, 
but because the transcribing of MSS. was to them a source of 
considerable emolument. Erasmus pathetically expostulates with 
some canons, who could neither use their manuscript books them- 
selves, nor would permit the use of them to others. It is cer- 
tain, however, that such exertions were made by those scholars 
who lived about the time when printing was invented, and by the 
earliest professors of the typographical art, to procure copies of 
the classical writers, that there was no good reason to expect that 
much was left to be done in this department of literature. 

But by what unfortunate coucurrence of events did it happen, 
that a great part of the ancient authors have come down to us in so 
imperfect and mutilated a state ; and that so many are known only 
by name, although copies of their entire works must have been 
liberally dispersed over various parts of Italy, the eastern coasts of 
Europe, and the shores of Asia Minor? How is it that, of the 
great tragedians of Greece, only a very few out of many plays 
survive, and that those of Latium are known only by some scattered 
fragments? that scarcely any thing remains of the great lyric 
poets? that Menander and Philemon, and the host of later 
dramatists, are lost? and that those who do survive, exist in a 
mangled and pitiable state, 
laceri crudeliter ora, 

Ora, manusque ambas, populataque tempora raptis 
Auribus, et truncas inhonesto vulnere nares? 


These are questions which must frequently have suggested them- 
selves to the mind of every one conversant with such studies, 
but which, perhaps, no one has been able to answer to his own 
satisfaction. Several circumstances, indeed, may be assigned, 
which will go some way towards solving the difficulty; but it is 
not easy altogether to account for the singular fate which has 
attended many of the greatest luminaries of antiquity. With re- 
spect to the Latin classics, indeed, the matter is more readily ex- 
plained. The introduction of scholastic theology, and the de- 
cline of classical taste, gradually brought the study of the ancient 
authors into disrepute. Literature was confined almost exclusively 
to ecclesiastics, who found it more profitable to distinguish them- 
selves in enucleating the subtleties of dialectic divinity, than to 
waste their time in expounding Cicero or Livy. Joannes Saris- 
beriensis gives us a brief but forcible description of the state of 
things in those times: ‘ Sufficiebat ad victoriam verbosus clamor, 
et qui undecunque aliquid inferebant, ad propositi perveniebant 
metam. Poetae et historiographi habebantur infames ; et si quis 
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incumbebat laboribus antiquorum, notabatur, et non modo asella 
tardior, sed obtusior plumbo omnibus erat invisus.’ We cannot 
wonder then if many manuscript copies of the classical authors 
were by degrees applied to binding the works of the scholastic 
divines, or even tu the making of rackets; and that the few which 
were spared, lay rotting in some neglected corner of the libraries 
described by Poggio: ‘ Erant in Bibliotheca libri illi, non ut 
eorum dignitas postulabat, sed in teterrimo quodam et obscuro 
carcere, fundo scilicet unius turris, quo ne vita quidem damnati 
detruderentur.’” In this dungeon of a turret Poggio discovered 
Quintilian, the Argonautics of Valerius Flaccus, and the Commen~ 
tary of Asconius Pedianus upon Cicero’s orations. 

If we may believe some accounts, the barbarous ignorance of 
their monastic possessors had not finished the work of destruction 
amongst the more ancient MSS. at a period considerably more 
recent than that of Poggio and Aretino. It is related by Chape- 
lain, a poet who enjoyed a high reputation till he published, that 
the tutor of a Marquis de Rouville assured him, that some years 
before, having sent to Saumur for some rackets, he was struck by 
the appearance of the parchment; and upon examining it most 
narrowly, he fancied that he saw the titles of the Sth, 10th and 
1ith Decads of Livy. Upon applying to the racket-maker, he 
was told that the apothecary of the Abbey of Fontevraud, having 
found in the corner of a chamber in that abbey a pile of parchment 
volumes, and having read in several of them that they were parts 
of the history of Tite Live, begged them of the abbess, assuring 
her that ‘ the book was of no use, because it had been printed.’ 
Having obtained them, the apothecary disposed of them to him- 
self—that he had made of them ‘ une multitude trés grande de 
battoirs, of which he had still remaining more than twelve dozen !’ 
So says M. Chapelain, who probably believed the story ; but it is 
pretty clear that the tutor mystified him. 

The titles of three decads upon a pair or two of rackets are rather 
too much. The story, however, may seem to derive some degree 
of credibility from the well known fact, that Sir Robert Cotton 
redeemed the original of Magna Charta from the hands of a tailor 
who was on the point of cutting it up for measures. Pietro della 
Valle, in his travels, relates that he had been in treaty with the Grand 
Seignior’s librarian for an entire Livy; the price to be paid was 
10,000 crowns. But upon searching the library, the MS. had dis- 
appeared. ‘The probability is that it had never been there. 

But it is not only to the accidental depredations of ignorance 
that we have to ascribe the loss of so many ancient writings. It 
is well known that some of the popes waged a fierce and destruc- 
tive war against the manuscripts of the classical authors, as if to 
avenge the cause of Christianity for the persecutions of the heathen 
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emperors. Pope Gregory I. is said to have burned all the copies of 
Livy upon which he could lay his hands, onaccount of the superstitious 
legends with which the Roman historian abounded ; a curious rea- 
son to be assigned by the author of the life of St. Benedict and of 
the ‘ Dialogues with Peter the deacon,’ of which the worthy and 
candid Dupin confesses, that in it ‘ there are miracles so frequent, 
so extraordinary, and oftentimes for matters of such little conse- 
quence, that it is very difficult to believe them ail.’ Gregory’s 
motive may possibly have been a well-founded apprehension, that 
a comparison of the palpably fabulous legends of the Roman 
History with the anecdotes related in his own works, would not 
serve to enhance his character for veracity. It seems certain that 
this pope committed great ravages amongst the ancient poets. 
Cardan tells us that he caused the plays of Afranius, Nevius and 
Ennius to be burnt. But it is difficult to conceive that he could 
have effected the destruction of all the copies, unless we suppose, 
which may perhaps have been the case, that the desolation occa- 
sioned by the irruptions of the northern hordes had been so great, 
that most of them were lost before the age of Gregory. Some 
degree of uncertainty is cast over the whole account by the fact, 
that Machiavelli and Cardan relate a similar story of Pope Gregory 
VII. who is said by them to have burned a great number of the 
most valuable ancient writings: and considering the violent and 
tyrannical temper of that pontiff, and the great influence which he 
possessed over the chief states of Europe, we think that he was 
more likely to effect an extensive destruction of literary monuments 
than his predecessor. He is reported to have burned the works of 
Varro, lest Augustin, who had copied from that author a great part 
of his treatise de Civitate Dei, should be detected as a plagiary. 
This is sufficienly ridiculous, since nothing is more open than the 
manner in which Augustin quotes Varro; and the quotations them- 
selves are chiefly made for the express purpose of refuting them. 
But the story is deservedly rejected by Naudé, as fabulous. The 
fact, no doubt, is, that the writings of Varro had long been obsolete, 
and perished through neglect rather than misusage. Scaliger, how- 
ever, who was not remarkable for credulity, says, that in the time 
of this pope an infinite number of good books were burned at 
Rome, so that he entertained no hopes of finding any addition to 
the authors then known. Gregory I. is also said to have burned 
the Palatine library at Rome, to which story there is only this ob- 
— that in the time of that pope there was no Palatine library 
to burn, 

The truth after all, is, that of the Latin writers not many have 
perished whose loss we need greatly regret. The Roman poets 
who wrote before the Augustan age would scarcely be intelligible, 
if they existed. The few remaining shreds of the satyric — 
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which invested Ennius and Lucilius are not such as to make us 
bewail the ravages of time or of the popes. Dr. Drake in his 
‘ Literary Hours’ has drawn up some tables which exhibit, in three 
columns, the names of the principal authors of antiquity, the titles of 
their surviving compositions, and also of those which have perished : 
and from these it appears that with the exception of the hundred 
and five books of Livy, and the Orations and Epistles of Cicero, 
we have not so much to lament the loss of as is commonly sup- 
posed. ‘To be sure we have only six out of the many comedies of 
‘Terence, but they are probably the best. 

But in Grecian literature the work of destruction has been much 
more extensive than Dr. Drake seems to" imagine; the scanty 
catalogue which he has given, after Quintilian, of Greek authors, 
affords but a very imperfect idea of the loss which we have sus- 
tained. 

The prevalence of the Greek language in the western parts of 
Europe, to an age comparatively recent, and the vast number of 
monasteries scattered over the Byzantine empire and the whole of 
Asia Minor, might, one would think, have ensured to posterity the 
works of many poets and philosophers, of whom nothing now re- 
mains but a few insignificant fragments. 

The fact, however, is, that these very circumstances will serve in 
some measure to account for the loss in question. ‘The Greek lan- 
guage, it is true, was prevalent in the eastern empire till the middle 
ages; but it was ina very corrupt form, debased by the alloy of 
Latin, French and Asiatic words and inflexions. A natural conse- 
quence was, that classical Greek was but little studied. This will 
generally be the case when a language is much altered from its 
original form. Men are satisfied with using it as they find it, and 
pay less attention to the ancient dialect of their own country than 
to the study of foreign languages. It must be confessed that this 
was not the case in Italy, where the Latin language was never lost 
sight of, notwithstanding the gradual change of the vernacular 
tongue. But this may be easily accounted for by the continued 
use of Latin in the theological schools aud writings, and by the 
custom, which had long obtained, of making that language the 
vehicle of all learned discussion, and what is more, of the canon 
and civil law. ‘The number of monastic institutions was also un- 
favourable to the preservation of ancient authors. The libraries of 
these establishments had probably by degrees engrossed almost all 
the copies extant ; the classical authors, in the later ages of the 
Greek empire, were studied only in schools, and the schools were 
in convents; the teachers being universally monks, who took the 
trouble of transcribmg only such portions of the poets and prose 
writers of antiquity, as were used in the course of their lectures, 
whilst the others were suffered to decay from age, or were cut up 
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to form the envelopes of their school books. That this was the 
case is rendered very probable by the following circumstance. Of 
the three easiest plays of Aeschylus, a great many copies are ex- 
tant, while of the more difficult tragedies there are not more than 
one or two MSS. ; and the reason is, because they were seldomer 
used in schools. Thus too we may suppose, that the Epinicia of 
Pindar, being the most popular and easy of that poet’s composi- 
tions, were read in the schools, while his Threni, Hyporchemata, 
&e. were neglected, and the copies of them at length lost. 

The writings of Menander, Philemon and the later poets, were 
deemed unfit for the ears of Christian youth ; and Aristophanes 
might have shared their fate, had it not been for the authority and 
example of Chrysostom, whose partiality for that witty buffoon is 
well known. That all the writings of Plato, and many of Aristotle 
should have been preserved, while the lucubrations of the Porch 
and of the later Academics have been suffered to perish, will excite 
no surprize in those who are versed in ecclesiastical history. The 
zealous endeavours of the Alexandrian school to engraft Platonism 
upon Christianity, and subsequently the prevalence of dialectic 
theology, are sufficient to account for the different fates which have 
attended the philosophers of antiquity, even independently of their 
own intrinsic merits. 

It is impossible to fix, with any great degree of probability, the 
precise time, when so many valuable remains of antiquity disap- 
peared; yet there are some data, which may assist us in forming 
a conjecture. Procopius the historian, who lived in the sixth cen- 
tury, quotes from a play of Aeschylus which is now lost; and Simpli- 
cius, who wrote about the middle of the same century, quotes 
largely from the poems of Empedocles.* Photius, who was pa- 
triarch of Constantinople in the ninth century, gives extracts in his 
Myriobiblon, from many authors who no longer exist, and from others 
who survive in a mutilated state. It seems to be very doubtful 
whether he had consulted all, or many of the authorities, to which 
he refers in his Lexicon, which was most probably compiled by 
him from Diogenianus, Pausanias, and other more ancient lexico- 
graphers. Michael Psellus lived in the eleventh century, and is 
said to have written a commentary, upon twenty-four comedies of 
Menauder : but the story rests upon no good foundation ; although 
it is quoted, as authentic, by Harris in his ‘ Philological Inquiries.’ 

* A curious circumstance relative to these quotations from Empedocles deserves to 
be mentioned here. They are chiefly emntained in his Commentary on Aristotle de 
Coelo et Mundy, of which the only edition was that printed by Aldus in 1526. In this 
edition, the fragments of Em les bore so little resemblance to verse, that Stur- 
zius, who collected and published them, was reduced to the necessity of remaking them. 
Mr. Buttmann, not coutent with Mr. Sturzius’s attempt, remodelled the Empedoclea ; 
when lo! Professor Peyron discovered in the library at Turin, the original Greek of 


Simplicius, with the real verses of Empedocles, the priuted edition being only a re-trans- 
lation into Greek of a Latin version of Simplicius. h 
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John Tzetzes, in his Chiliads, and Isaac Tzetzes in his commentary 
upon Lycophron, quote many writings which we know only by repu- 
tation ; but they had probably no knowledge of them, except through 
the medium of more ancient grammarians, whose labours they 
appropriated to themselves, and afterwards perhaps destroyed the 
copies of them, as Photius is said to have done to the authors of 
whom he has given abridgments ; and as Petrus Alcyonius is reported, 
upon better grounds, to have treated Cicero’s treatise on Glory. Eu- 
stathius, Archbishop of Thessalonica in the twelfth century, had cer- 
tainly no Greek authors who are not extant at the present day, if 
we except the grammarians from whom he compiled his [lapexSoAai, 
or Excerpta; and the same is true of the Empress Eudocia Ma- 
crembolitissa, who composed her Violet-Bed towards the end of 
the eleventh century. We may therefore conclude, with some de- 
gree of probability, that those works of antiquity, of which we de- 
plore the loss, had successively disappeared before the tenth cen- 
tury; perhaps before the eighth. We have-already touched upon 
some of the causes of this disappearance ; and the following obser- 
vations will throw additional light upon the question. Petrus 
Alcyonius, in his treatise ‘de Exilio,’ tells us, that the Cardinal 
John di Medici (afterwards Pope Leo X.) used to say, that the 
Greek priests had obtained such an ascendancy over the Byzantine 
emperors, that at their menpane orders were given to burn many 
of the ancient poets, particularly the lyric and comic writers ; ‘tum 
pro his,’ he concludes, ‘ substituta Nazianzeni nostri poémata, 
que, etsi excitant animos nostrorum hominum ad flagrantiorem 
religionis cultum, non tamen verborum Atticorum proprietatem 
et Grece lingue elegantiam edocent. Turpiter quidem-sacerdotes 
isti in veteres Graecos malevoli fuerunt; sed imtegritatis, probitatis, 
et religionis maximum dedére testimonium.’ 

This remarkable passage was misunderstood by Cardan, and af- 
terwards by Colomies, who impute this atrocious act of arson to 
Gregory Nazianzen himself; whereas that worthy bishop had no 
hand in the affair, any further than that he wrote bad verses, which 
the Byzantine priests preferred to those of Menander and Alceus. 
This account, as far as it relates to the influence of the church, is 
confirmed by a letter of Stephen Gerlachius to Martin Crusius, 
written from Constantinople, in the year 1574.* ‘ Libros philoso- 
phicos et poeticos Greci non curant; et quos scribis, plerosque 
ignorant. Et audio, ante aliquot secula, lectionem eorum, Calo- 
geris (the Caloyers) quadam superstitione interdictam fuisse. Ex 
quo tempore, studia humanitatis, artes et scientix, pleraque neg- 
lecta videntur : ut doctiores jam sola fere lectione Patrum con- 
tenti sint.’ From some of the classical poets the monks were con- 
tented to expunge those passages which grossly offended against 








* M. Crusii Turcograecia, p. 487. 
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decency and morality, or to alter them, and transmit them corrected 
to posterity. 

‘The most audacious innovator in this way was Maximus Pla- 
nudes, a monk of the fourteenth century, who undertook to purify 
the Anthology. It was probably the same person who deprived 
Theognis of the 159 verses, which have been lately detected in one 
ancient MS. And if he had stopped here, we might not have 
had much reason of complaint ; but in consequence of his inju- 
dicious curtailments, great confusion has been introduced into the 
Anthology at large ; and besides this, it appears probable, that the 
loss of most of the valuable iambic fables of Babrius, is to be at- 
tributed to the prevalence of that wretched collection which Pla- 
nudes made and published. 

We must not omit to notice another cause of the mortality 
amongst ancient writers. Epitomes were made of the most volu- 
minous; and the consequence was, that as these came into fashion, 
the originals fell into disuse, and so perished. ‘Thus we have lost 
the first two books of the great work of Athenzus, the original of 
Stephanus of Byzantium, the valuable Lexicons of Harpocratio and 
Phrynichus, all of which are known to us only by their Epitomes. 

We should be able to determime with greater probability the 
time, when the last copies of many ancient authors disappear- 
ed, if we knew exactly in what year the great library was burned, 
which consisted of 56,000 volumes, and which was situated in the 
Basilica of the Emperors at Constantinople. The foundation of it 
had been laid by Constantius, and Julian the Apostate greatly aug- 
mented it. ‘This monarch was smitten with the Bibliomania; the 
following sentence from one of his Epistles* will, no doubt, be 
relished by some of our readers: “AAdo piv Tera, dAdo 82 dpvéwy, 
crAos Onpiay Epo" eu0) BF BiBAlwv xrHoews éx masBaplou Besvds Evréryxe 
x0$os. ‘The library in question having been destroyed by fire, it 
was rebuilt by the Emperor Zeno in the fifth century, and formed 
part of a college which was inhabited by twelve professors. In the 
time of Leo the Isaurian, (A. D. 720,) it is said to have contained 
36,500 volumes, and the later Byzantine annalists relate, that this 
emperor, who was a strenuous iconoclast, not bemg able to gain 
over the professors to his way of thinking, shut them up if their 
college, and having surrounded it with combustibles, reduced them 
and their books to ashes. But M. Basnage, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, refutes this story; and proves that this library is spoken 
of as subsisting in the next century. When it really was destroyed, 
he does not determine ; but we think it not unlikely that it might 
have been accidentally burned during the reign of Leo, although 
the college may have been rebuilt, and the library partially re- 





* P.168, Ed. 1583. 
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placed. If this supposition be not admitted, it may perhaps be 
thought to have been destroyed, when Constantinople was pillaged 
by the Crusaders in the thirteenth century. 

But a library of far greater magnitude and importance, the de- 
struction of which has been supposed to go a great way towards 
accounting for the loss of so many Greek writers, was that of Alex- 
andria. Abulpharagius relates, that when that city was taken by 
the Caliph Omar, the contents of the library served to heat the 
numerous baths for six months. But the truth of this story has 
been often called im question; and Gibbon does not hesitate to 
treat it as a fiction: ‘ The tale,’ he says, ‘ has been repeatedly tran- 
scribed ; and every scholar, with pious indignation, has deplored 
the irreparable shipwreck of the learning, the arts, and the genius 
of antiquity. For my own part, [ am strongly tempted to deny 
both the fact and the consequences.’ Dr. Drake observes, that 
‘ what tends strongly to prove that the destruction of these volumes 
by fire did not take place, is the vast treasure of antiquity still re- 
maining with us;’ an argument of no force, unless we suppose that 
of these treasures no copies were extant but those at Alexandria. 
And indeed one thing must be allowed, that such copies were ex- 
tremely rare. If we take into account the troubles which deso- 
lated Greece and Asia after the death of Alexander, and which were 
succeeded by the Roman wars, we shall discover many reasons 
which may lead us to believe, that, before the commencement of the 
Christian era, manuscript copies of the more ancient Greek authors 
were principally confined to public libraries, and to the collections 
of wealthy individuals. ‘That they were seurce in the time of Ci- 
cero, is proved by several expressions im his Letters to Atticus, who 
had collected some books during his residence in Greece; but at 
so high a price, that Cicero, who was then in full practice at the bar, 
could not afford to purchase them, not having saved a sufficient sum 
of money. ‘ Libros tuos conserva; et noli desperare, eos me 
meos facere posse: quod si assequor, supero Crassum divitiis, 
atque Omnium vicos et prata contemno.’ 

But with regard to the Alexandrian library, it happens that we 
have one document, by which we are enabled to ascertain that its 
magnitude and value at the time of its destruction by the Saracens 
have been greatly overrated. It seems to have quite escaped the 
notice of those who have bewailed that catastrophe, that the ori- 
ginal Alexandrian collection was pillaged, and dispersed, or de- 
stroyed, by the Christians, in the year 391, when they demolished 
the temple of Serapis: ‘ Unde,’ says Orosius, ‘ hodieque in templis 
exstent, que et nos vidimus, armaria librorum, quibus direptis, 
exinanita ea a nostris hominibus memorant.’—Oros. VI. 15. 

Taking it for granted then, that we have given at least a plausible 
account of some of the causes which co-operated towards the de- 
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struction of so many valuable memorials of the classical ages, it 
still remains to be considered, how it comes to pass, that of the 
authors, who have survived the general wreck, so few mauuscripts are 
extant of considerable antiquity. With a few exceptions, they are 
rarely to be found of a date so remote as the ninth century. Be- 
sides the circumstances which have been already noticed, another 
remains to be mentioned, which has perhaps wrought a more ex- 
tensive destruction than the bigotry of the Byzantine priests, or 
the hostility of the popes. 

The monks in the middle ages were the only transcribers of ancient 
books. They had plenty of leisure for the employment, and the Ca/- 
ligraphi, or those who by practice had acquired a beautiful style of pen- 
manship, were handsomely paid for their labour. When, from the 
causes above stated, the poets and philosophers of the classical ages 
fell into disesteem, the manuscript copies of their works which 
existed in conventual libraries became of little value to their igno- 
rant possessors, who were called upon to transcribe fifty copies of 
Gregory Nazianzen or of Sedulius, to one of Euripides or Virgil. 
The natural consequence was, that as parchment was an expensive 
article, they bethought themselves of turning to some account the 
manuscripts of ancient authors, which only loaded their shelves, and 
brought them no profit. Accordingly they devised two methods of 
obliterating the ancient writing, in order that the parchment might 
be fitted to receive the works of some writers more in request. 
They either effaced it by means of some chemical preparation, ap- 
plied with a sponge ; or they erased it with a sharp instrument. 
This last method could be adopted only when the parchment was 
of considerable thickness. We may here remark, for the benefit 
of those of our readers who have never studied paleography, that 
the ancient MSS. are written on parchment, (membranacei,) 
on a soft paper made from silk, (bombycini,) or on paper made 
from rags, (chartacei.) The parchment MSS. are either pur- 
ple; or of the natural colour of the material, which is either thick 
or thin; and they gencrally are more ancient than the paper 
copies, of which the chartacei are the most recent. Many, in- 
deed most of the old codices membranacei which we have seen, are 
of thick parchment. Yet it appears that in the time of Chrysostom 
the thinness of the material enhanced the value of the copy ; for he 
talks of the care which was had asp) riv trav duévov AewroryTa xal 
7) trav ypapparwv. Of this sort is the Clermont MS. of the New 
‘Testament, described by Wetstein ( Prolegom. in N. T. p. 27.) 

Manuscripts, which had. been submitted to the operations above 
mentioned,* are called Codices palimpsesti, or rescripti. The 
Clermont MS. is of this sort, having been originally a copy of the 





* The practice is as old asthe time of Catullus, 
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works, or of some portion of the works of a Greek tragedian ; and 
some fragments of a chorus and of some iambic verses were traced 
by Wetstein through the more modern writing. He supposes that 
Sophocles was the author. We think that some reasons might be 
stated for assigning it to Euripides. Professor Knittel discovered 
in the Wolfenbuttel Library a palimpsestus of the N. T. in which 
some of Galen’s works had been written, in capital letters; a sure 
proof of great antiquity. Many other instances are given by Mont- 
faucon in his ‘ Paleographia,’ and in his ‘ Diarium Italicum.’ 

It is obvious, therefore, that no inconsiderable part of the ha- 
voc, which has been made in the writings of antiquity, must be at- 
tributed to the mercenary ignorance of transcribers. We have 
now positive proof, that some portion of the Greek drama, many 
orations of Cicero, and some plays of Plautus, have been thus lost 
to the world; and we may reasonably conclude, that the mischief 
done in this way was far more extensive than we have now any 
means of ascertaining. 

We have thought it not unadvisable to prepare the way, by the 
foregoing observations, for our notice of the interesting discoveries 
recently made by Mr. Angiolo Mai, Professor of the orieutal lan- 
guages in the Ambrosian Library at Milan ; who has detected in 
that collection several of these re-written manuscripts, from which 
he has, with considerable difficulty and labour, extracted the frag- 
ments, of which the titles stand at the head of this article. 

The history of these MSS. is somewhat curious. The following 
account is extracted from a Dis#@rtation of Mr. Mai. In the year 
612, Columbanus founded a convent of Benedictines at Bobbio, 
anciently Bobium, a town situated amongst the northernmost Ap- 
pennines. ‘This religious society, as Tiraboschi informs us, was 
remarkable not only for the sanctity of its manners, but for the 
cultivation of literature,—of course it possessed a considerable col- 
lection of manuscripts; and Muratori has published a catalogue of 
that collection, written in the tenth century, in which are the names 
of several grammarians, historians, orators, and poets. The Am- 
brosian Library, being founded at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century by the Cardinal Federigo Borromeo, was enriched by him 
with a great number of manuscripts, collected at a vast expense 
from various quarters, especially from ‘Thessaly, Chios, Corcyra, 
and Magna Grecia.* In addition to these, he gained possession, 
by means of large presents, of the most valuable books of the 
Bobian collection, which are still distinguished in the Ambrosian 
Library by the title of Codices Bobiani. It is obvious, that 
amongst these, all which are mentioned in the catalogue published 
by Muratori, must be of very considerable antiquity; and those 
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which are palimpsesti must be of great antiquity; because they 
were obsolete and disused at the time of their being re-written ; 
which must have been before the tenth century. ‘The account 
which Mr. Mai gives us of his first discovery of a palimpsestus, is 
so truly in the style of a virtuoso, that we must give it in his own 
words : 
* Amongst the Bobian MSS. I found one, which contains the works 
of the Christian poet Sedulius; and while I was examining it very 
“closely ; ‘ O immortal God,” on asudden I exclaimed, “ what is it that 
I see? Behold Cicero! behold the light of Roman eloquence buried in 
unmerited obscurity! I recognise the lost orations of Tully, I perceive 
his eloquence flowing with godlike force from these fountains, abound- 
ing with sonorous words and noble sentiments.” By degrees the titles 
also of the works disclosed themselves in the margin of the MS. Judge 
with what rapture I was filled, when I detected large unpublished frag- 
ments of three orations of Cicero, to wit, pro Scauro, pro Tullio, and pro 
Flacco. They are written in large and beautiful characters, each page 
being divided into three columns, The oration pro Scauro is sut- 
rounded with elegant scholia, of which some are written in very ancient, 
though minute, capital letters; others in a ruder hand, but still ancient, 
and, as it appears, from the same author. The writer of these scholia 
I suspect to have been Asconius Pedianus. For the style and com- 
plexion, and kind of writing, seem to point him out. The MS. is in 
octavo, because the monkish transcribers of Sedulius doubled the quarto 
leaves. ‘The character of the Sedulius is of a very ancient form, 
but very different from that of the Cicero. It is the opinion of several 
antiquaries, that the former may 6 referred to the eighth century of 
the Christian era, and the latter to fie second or third. The four books 
of Sedulius are mentioned in the ancient catalogue published by Mu- 
ratori, and this Codex continues them, though in a mutilated state.’ 
Mr. Mai describes the great labour and difficulty of following the 
almost evanescent traces of the old writing, and of putting into 
their proper order the leaves which had been transposed by the co- 
pyist. In the editions of the Roman orator we have only a few 
short fragments of the oration pro Scauro. - Mr. Mai has extracted 
a part of the exordium, the division of the subject,’ and two sec- 
tions of the speech. These, together with the scholia, and the 
remarks of the editor, fill about seventeen pages. The following 
passages are very spirited, and are good specimens of that impetu- 
ous expression of contempt which Cicero often employed with so 
striking an effect: 


‘ Que potest cloquentia disputando ignoti hominis impudentiam com 
futare? Non agam igitur cum ista Sardorum conspiratione, et cum ex 
presso et coacto sollicitatoque perjurio, subtiliter, nec acu quaedam 
enucleata argumenta conquiram ; sed contra impetum istum illorum 
impetu ego nostro concurram atque confligam. Non est unus quisque 
mihi ex illorum acie protrahendus, neque cum singulis decertandum 
atque pugnandym. ‘Tota est acies illa uno impetu a 3. 
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‘ Venio nunc ad testes ; in quibus docebo non modo nullam fidem et 
auctoritatem, sed ne speciem quidem esse aut imaginem testium.— 
Etenim fidem primum ipsa tollit consensio, que late facta est-compromisso 
Sardorum et conjuratione rogitata. Deinde illa cupiditas que sus- 
cepta est spe et promissione premiorum. Postremo ipsa Natio, cujus 
tanta vanitas est, ut libertatem a servitute nulla re alia, nisi mentiendi licen- 
tia distinguendam putet. Neque ego Sardorum querellis moveri nos 
nunquam oportere aio. Non sum aut tam inhumanus, aut tam alienus 
a Sardis, presertim cum frater meus nuper ab his decesserit, cum rei 
frumentarie Gn. Pompeii missu prafuisset. Qui et ipse illis pro sua 
fide et humanitate consuluit, et eis vicissim percarus et jucundus fuit. 
Pateat vero hoc perfugium dolori, pateat justis querellis : conjuratio vi 
intercludatur, obsidietur insidiis. Neque hoc in Sardis magis quam in 
Gallis, in Afris, in Hispanis. Damnatus est L. Albucius, et C. Mega- 
boccus ex Sardinia, nonnullis etiam laudantibus Sardis. Ita fidem 
majorem varietas ipsa faciebat. Testibus enim zquis, tabulis incor- 
ruptis tenebantur. Nunc est una vox, una mens non expressa dolore 
sed simulata, neque hujus injuriis, sed promissis aliorum et premiis ex- 
citata. At creditum est aliquando Sardis; et fortasse credetur ali- 
quando; si integri venerint, si incorrupti, si sua sponte, si non ali- 
cujus impulsu, si soluti, si liberi, Qua si erunt, tamen sibi credé 
gaudeant et mirentur, Cum vero omnia absint, tamen se non respicient, 
non gentis sue famam perhorrescent?—p. 11. 

Mr. Mai detected also, in another of the Bobian MSS. which 
contained the acts of the council of Chalcedon in Latin, some 
short unpublished fragments of three other orations of Cicero, viz. 
in P.Clodium et Curionem, de are alieno Milonis, et de rege 
Alexandrino, with ancient commentaries upon them, and u 
the orations pro Archia, pro Sylla, pro Planco, in Vatinitm. 
[t not having been known before, that Cicero had ever composed 
an oration de ere alieno Milonis, the learned editor exclaims 
with pardonable, but perhaps ludicrous enthusiasm, ‘ that this one 
discovery affords a sufticient ground for extolling the singular feli- 
city of our age.’ ‘The author of the commentary he supposes to 
be Asconius Pedianus. But there are some expressions scattered 
here and there, which seem to bespeak the Latinity of an age more 
recent than that of Asconius. 

From the same palimpsestus are published parts of eiglit 
speeches of Q. Aurelius Symmachus, a Roman orator very cele- 
brated in his day, but hitherto known to the moderns only by his 
Epistles. He is said by Macrobius to have been ‘ nullo veterum 
minor,’ and is highly extolled for his eloquence by St. Ambrose, and 
by the Christian poet Prudentius. These fragments of his pane- 
gyrical orations, which seems to have been the. only style of speak- 
ing much practised in the latter ages of the Roman —_— are 
considerable, and certainly curious. They manifest a luxuriant 
imagination and great command of words; but these are accom- 
panied with the defects incidental to the state of literature and 
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liberty in which he lived, viz. a redundance of puerile conceits, 
and a tone of base and abject adulation. We think that it is easy to 
perceive in the orations of Symmachus the rudiments of the arti- 
ficial and exaggerated eloquence of modern Italy. 

Next in the list stand the works of M. Cornelius Fronto, tutor 
to the emperors M. Aurelius and L. Verus, extracted from the 
same copy of the acts of the council of Chalcedon. Of Fronto, 
who was a very celebrated author in his day, we had scarcely any 
thing before this discovery, which has brought to light ninety-six 
Latin Epistles to and from Fronto, two books ‘ de Orationibus,’ 
fragments of some orations, of his treatise ‘ad M. Antonium de 
Bello Parthico,’ of his ‘ Principia Historie,’ of his ‘ Laudes Fumi 
et Pulveris,’ and ‘ Laudes Negligentiz,’ and lastly, seven Epistles 
written in Greek. ‘To these the editor has subjoined a collection 
of those fragments of Fronto which are extant in more recent 
writers. Amongst the epistles are several from the Emperors 
Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, which will 
be read with great interest, and which are highly honourable both 
to Fronto and to his royal pupils.- Several fragments of ancient 
Latin poets, now lost, are interspersed. 

At the end of the second volume, the editor has added the 
Exempla Elocutionum, which have been hitherto usually attributed 
to Arusianus Messus; but which, in a MS. of the Ambrosian 
Library, are ascribed to Cornelius Fronto. ‘The MS. however is 
very modern, and not one of the Codices Bobiani. Our-opinion 
is, that it is not the work of Fronto. It is scarcely coodile that 
a Philosopher in the time of Antoninus Pius should have employ- 
ed himself in noting down the common idioms of his native 
tongue, e.g. ‘ Plenus hac re. Wirg. Georg. ii. 4. tuis hic omnia 
plena muneribus.’ ‘ Post. interposita fit casus-alterius. Id. vi. 409. 
Longo post tempore venit.’ 

We come next to some fragments of Plautus, and some com- 
mentaries on Terence. The former are taken from a palimpsestus 
which Mr. Mai considers to be as aucient as the time of the An- 
tonines. It contains all the published comedies of Plautus, except 
the Amphitryo, Asinaria, dulularia, and Curculio, but in a 
mutilated state; and, besides these, some fragments of the Vidu- 
laria, one of those plays which Varro considered to be the un- 
doubted work of Plautus. ‘The MS. from which the scholia on 
Terence and some pictorial illustrations are taken, is of the ninth 
century. 

In the same volume, we have the complete oration of Iseus, de 
hareditate Cleonymi, of which before we possessed about one- 
third, This, however, is not taken from a palimpsestus, but 
from a MS. of the fourteenth century. And here we cannot re- 
frain from expostulatiug with Mr. Mai, for indulging in that 
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prolixity of disquisition upon trite and obvious points, for which 
the Italian prose-writers are generally remarkable. We have in 
these volumes long dissertations upon the merits of Cicero, Plau- 
tus, Terence, and Iseus, which we conceive to have been pretty 
well elucidated some hundred years ago. ‘This savours a little of 
book-making. After Iszeus, follows an oration of Themistius, pre- 
faced of course with a Themistii Commendatio. 

The last publication of Mr. Mai is an Epitome of part of 
the Antiquitates Romane of Dionysius Halicarnessensis, extending 
from the year“of the city 315 to the year 685, which is valuable, in- 
asmuch as this portion of the original work is not known to exist. 
The MS. from which this Epitome is published is very recent; and 
the editor has omitted so much of it as relates to the eleven first 
books of the history, in doing which he has, in our opinion, acted 
injudiciously. He supposes that this Epitome is the same as that 
which is said by Photius to have been made by Dionysius him- 
self; but it seems pretty clear that this is not the work to which 
Photius and Stephanus Byzantinus allude ; for, as an Italian scho- 
lar, Professor Ciampi, has judiciously observed, it is not, properly 
speaking, an Epitome, but should rather be entitled Excerpta. It 
is obviously made upon the same plan with the Excerpia Lega- 
tionum, &c. which were first published by Fulvius Ursinus. These 
fragments are given to the world in a most unscholar-like manner, in 
capital letters, without any accents or spirits, which are frequently of 
the greatest consequence in determining the true reading, and for 
omitting which there was no reason, as the MS. is not old enough 
to be without them. We are presented, as a matter of course, 
with a long discussion of the merits of Dionysius, which the learn- 
ed editor, with an excusable partiality, estimates more highly than 
perhaps they deserve. After describing him as endowed with every 
imaginable requisite for a good historian, he concludes, ‘ Atque ut 
rem uno verbo expediam, historiam nusquam absolutiorem reperies, 
quum a Dionysio discesseris.’. And again, ‘ Ecce tibi flumen 
orationis aureum fundit Dionysius, maguificoque verborum appa- 
ratu, altasensuum ubertate, exquisita disserendi elegantia, plurimis 
artis lenociniis adhibitis miram propinat lectoribus voluptatem.’ 
To these animated eulogies of the Italian scholar, we will oppose 
the judgment of a more sagacious, though less humane critic, from 
the colder temperature of Germany. ‘ Dionysius historiam scribit, 
non ut homo civilis, non ut auctor pragmaticus, sed plane ut pro- 
fessor, h. e. ludimagister. Grammaticum dissimulare non noyit. 
Sophistarum ad modum sexpe locorum deelamat. De rebus, e.c. 
de causis legum, interdum perquam inepte disputat atque pueriliter. 
Nimis perspicue Romanis palpatur.—Preterea dictione utitur ita 
prorsus peregrina et abnormi, ut cum Xenophontea aut Thucydidea 
' VOL. XVI, NO, XXXII. Y com- 
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comparata, eodem sit loco habenda, quem Apuleiana latinitas ad 
ivianam tenet.’ 

On the whole, although the discoveries which Mr. Mai has 
made in the Ambrosian library, are curious and interesting to the 
classical antiquary, they are not of that importance which the 
learned editor himself attaches to them; nor do they satisfy the ex- 
pectations which the first intelligence of them had excited in our 
minds, We fear that no further hope is to be entertained, of re- 
covering any material part of those treasures of antiquity, which 
have now for so many ages been lost. Even the rolls of papyrus 
from Herculaneum, as far as they have hitherto been deciphered, have 
proved to be of little value or importance. Some interesting disco- 
veries have been made by Mr. Schneider amongst the MSS. of a dis- 
solved monastery at Breslau, but no addition to the stock of authors. 
We are anxious that some able scholar should search the Laurentian 
library, at Florence, of which even the printed catalogue, so ably 
compiled by Bandini, proves that it contains much deserving of in- 
vestigation: but in addition to the MSS. specified, we are in- 
formed that a great number have, within a few years, been added 
to the library from suppressed convents, of which there is no cata- 
logue. ‘There is one circumstance which might lead us to expect 
something from the libraries of the lower part of Italy, (especially 
those of Naples, which have not been carefully examined,) and that 
is the late prevalence of the Greek language in those countries 
which were anciently called Magna Grecia. 

Galateus, who lived about the year 1500, assures us that when 
he was a boy, they’spoke Greek in Callipolis, (Gallipoli,) a town on 
the east coast of the Bay of Taranto. And Barrius, who lived about 
fifty years later, says in his ‘ Antiquitates Calabriz,’ that the Ar- 
chiepiscopal church of Rossano, in upper Calabria, retained the 
Greek tongue and liturgy till his time: and this was the case in 
many churches of Calabria till the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It appears that Barlaam, a Calabrian monk, who instructed Pe- 
trarca in Greek, spoke it as his native tongue, and knew but little 
of Latin. 

Before our readers take leave of Mr. Mai, it may be as well to 
inform them, that he is preparing for publication a fac-simile of a 
very ancient MS. containing about 800 lines of the Iliad, with 
paintings illustrative of the descriptions of the poem. The cha- 
racter of this MS. which is of parchment, is very remarkable, 
On one side of the leaf are the paintings, on the reverse the poetry; 
but this reverse had covered with silk paper, on which are 
written some scholia, the arguments of some books of the 
Iliad. Mer. Mai separated the from the parchment, which 
last he thinks was written on at least 1400 years ago. The Aris- 
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tarchean edition of Homer appears to have furnished the text of 
this MS. From another of the Ambrosian manuscripts, M. An- 
drea Mystoxides, a Greek of Corcyra, has published the oration 


_ of lsocrates wep) d&vridocews, with an addition of about eighty pages; 


but he has not fulfilled his task in a very critical or workmanlike 
manner. 





Ant. III. Narrative of a Residence in Ireland during the Sum- 
mer of 1814, and that of 1815. By Anne Plumptre, Author of 
Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in France, &c. illustrated 
with numerous Engravings of Remarkable Scenery. London. 
4to. pp. 398. 


WE were about to begin by exclaiming ‘ Sir John Carr in 

petticoats !’ but our respect for Sir John induced us to de- 
sist from a comparison which he does not deserve. Sir John was, 
it must be confessed, trivial and superficial, but he was not, like 
Miss Plumptre, pedantic and dull ; his taste was not very good, nor 
his pleasantry always select, but he was not, like Miss Plumptre, 
gross and vulgar: he had a sufficient share of personal vanity, but 
he had not all the conceit of Miss Plumptre; and accordingly we 
find that his works, laughed out of literary life as they have deservedly » 
been, are in most respects less ridiculous, and in every point of 
view, less revolting, than the trash which Miss Plumptre has, with 
an unlucky industry, gleaned after him. 

A combination of circumstances rendered Miss Plumptre de- 
sirous of seeing Dublin and the North of Ireland, and she gladly 
accepted a proposal made by her friends, Mr. and Mrs. C . 
(We really pity the persons who have visited Ireland in the last 
two or three years, and whose names begin with this unfortunate 
letter.) Liverpool was the place fixed for embarkation; but a 
friend of Mr. C——’s convinced him that it would be cheaper and 
better to go to Bristol and there take the accommodation of a trad- 
ing vessel to Dublin; but alas! on their arrival at Bristol, this eco- 
nomical scheme was overthrown—their friend, it seems ‘ proved 
false, and very, very false,’ for there was no trader sailing for Dub- 
lin, and they had now only the alternative of going in the packet to 
Waterford, which would have cost three guineas! and left them still 
sixty miles from Dublin ; or of crossing the country to Liverpool, 
whence they could reach Dublin in the regular packets for 1/. 1s. 
This last consideration determined the tourists, and by the help of 
all the cross stage-coaches in the North-west of England, they 
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arrived safely and cheaply at Liverpool.—One singular advantage 
which this plan had, and for which Miss Plumptre ingenuously 
applauds it, was, that instead of obliging her to travel sixty additional 
miles in Ireland, the country which she was sralemelly going to 
visit and write about, it led her through the counties of Gloster, 
Shropshire, and Chester. 

At Liverpool, however, they embarked, and while all the other 
passengers contented themselves with laying in provisions for the 
body, Miss Plumptre—‘ she must take the whole credit to herself’ 
—had the providence to lay in ‘ food for the mind,’ and she ac- 
cordingly put up with her sea-stores, what?—‘ Lady Morgan’s ex- 
cellent novel of O’ Donnell’—*‘ food for the mind’ with a vengeance ! 
for it seems-it was to serve her as a chart at sea, a road-book ashore, 
and an introduction into society— 

* As I was going to visit a part of Ireland admirably described in this 
work, the county of Antrim, and had besides a letter of introduction to 
the amiable authoress at Dublin, it received great additional interest 
from being read as I was crossing the Irish Channel.’—pp. 8. 9. 

Our readers will easily judge of a tour made under such: auspices. 
But this work was not Miss Plumptre’s only guide: before she 
left London, she had the good fortune to meet, and the good sense 
to engage, a very singular sort of companion, 

* © A servant hired for the excursion—who having, like myself, ac- 
“quired a smattering of mineralogical knowledge, was not less eager in 
the pursuit of aliment to increase and nourish it.’—p. 3. 

The happy promise which these preparations give, our readers 
will find that the work amply fulfils. ‘The historical and geogra- 
phical parts are fully — to Lady Morgan’s romance, and the 
scientific parts do great honour to the mineralogical footman. 

‘Miss Plumptre hastens to shew the whole extent of her skill, and 
to astound us in an early stage of our acquaintance, with the variety 
and accuracy of her information, by acquainting us, on the sub- 
ject of the Lighthouse of hewn stone which is built nearly in the 
middle of the bay of Dublin, that 
’ €In order to obviate the objection to the sandy foundation on which 
this structure was of necessity to be raised, it is built on empty wool- 
packs ; an idea for which the enginéer was indebted to the ingenuity of 
his wife.’—p. 10. 

We could have wished that the philosophical footman had ex- 
plained in a note on this passage what his mistress meant by an 
empty woolpack, aud in what way woolpacks, full or empty, could 
have occurred to the mind of the engineer’s wife as a fit foundation 
for a lighthouse. 

Her taste in landscape and the fine arts is equally exquisite—she 
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finds the bay of Dublin very beautiful, but not so much so as the 
bay of Toulon and Belfast Lough; and she gives a view of it which 
certainly would justify her preferring Sheerness harbour or one of 
the Lincolnshire washes to this celebrated scene. ‘ It was ‘drawn by 
her good friend Mr. C—, who, living in one of the houses’ of an un- 
fittished street in the outskirts of Dublin ‘ was struck with the view 
atid sketched it.” ‘ It presents,’ Miss Plumptre adds with great 
naiveté, ‘ a different view of the bay from any hitherto given to the 
public.’ It certainly does—it excludes three-fourths of the extent, 
and all the beauty of the scene—it exhibits neither the bay, nor the 
villas, nor the mountains; nor the river, nor the city which adorns 
its banks; but there happens to be in one corner of the bay a 
muddy shoal, the land bordering upon which is a fetid morass, 
with a salt-work and a few wretched cottages, in which the lowest 
class of labourers reside,—and this is just the view of the bay of 
Dublin which her friend Mr. C— selected to sketch, and which 
Miss Plumptre chooses to present to us: if our ideas of the local 
be correct, there was no other spot on the shores of the bay from 
which the whole of its beauties could have been excluded. No 
wonder that it presents a view hitherto unknown to the public ! 

Miss Plumptre has the good fortune to find in Dublin all the ad- 
vantages which the age of chivalry could have afforded to a wan- 
dering damsel and. her squire—she is attended by two knights, 
at whose potent command the recesses of the most secret and mys- 
terious curiosities are thrown open to her. 

Sir Arthur Clarke, who is, it seems, a respectable apothecary, pro- 
cured her, ‘ through his obliging attentions, and his connexion with 
the proprietors,’ net merely au adthission into the Bank of Tre- 
land—but, (such was his potency,) into p/aces of the building not 
commonly shewn. Whatever those places may have been, Miss 
Plumptre has behaved with a discretion which justifies Sir Arthur’s 
confidence, for she certainly does not mention any thing which may 
not be found drawn or described in every work which affects to 
treat of this edifice. 

While Sir Arthar Clarke opened to Miss Plumptre the Bank, and 
the Custom House and Surgeons’ Hall, and certain nameless places 
within these buildings which are not commonly shewn, Sir William 
Betham, another Knight, (by profession a herald at arms,) ‘ by his 
politeness and patronage,’ procured her the advantage of seeing that 
most recondite and mysterious adytum, the Castle Chapel— a 
beautiful specimen (she says) of dla taste and industry ; the or- 
naments being chiefly copied from York Cathedral. (p. 30.) We 
shrewdly suspect that Miss Plumptre never saw York Cathedral, 
and we confess that we never saw the Castle Chapel: but we are 
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inclined, with all due respect to Miss Plumptre, to believe that the 
said Chapel may resemble York Minster, as the Golden Cross Inn, 
at Charing Cross, does King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. If we 
are in an error we beg her and Sir William Betham’s pardon. 

Miss Plumptre is so fond of Knights, that she takes the liberty 
of conferring that dignity herself—thus we have twice or. thrice 
over that emineut friend to his country, Mr. Foster, (well known 
to every body but Miss Plumptre, for his long public services, 
and for the most active and generous patronage of the arts and 
manufactures of Ireland,) travestied into Sir ya Foster.—This 
trivial mistake proves Miss Plumptre’s general state of ignorance, 
with regard to Ireland, to a greater extent than at first appears : 
for it is impossible to have given any attention to the history of 
Irish politics, finances, arts, manufactures, or agriculture for the 
last fifty years, without being acquainted with the name of Mr. 
Foster. 

We really have some compunction in mentioning the names of 
persons, whom the unlucky friendship of Miss Plumptre exposes to 
ridicule in her book—they may, for aught we know, be as ridiculous 
as her portraits represent them, but as we do not know that they 
are so, we shall spare them the disgrace of being quoted by name as 
accomplices in Miss Plumptre’s vulgar absurdity ; but we cannot 
tefrain from giving the conclusion of her eulogy on a literary 
gentleman and his wife, whose name we shall, however, suppress, — 
the whole passage is too long to be extracted, but the last two 
paragraphs will shew the taste in which Miss Plumptre writes, and 
the happy consistency of her ideas. 


Mr. ’s ardour in pursuing the objects by which he is thus 
deeply interested has a very able and admirable support, in one of the 
happiest and most extensive of memories: the minute details which are 
storedin his mind, and which he puts forth in conversation in the most 
instructive manner, are really astonishing. Besides his rich collections 
relative to Irish antiquities, he has a number of scarce and valuable 
books in a great variety of languages both ancient and modern, with 
books of prints, &c. &c. in short, his library is an inexhaustible source 
of instruction and entertainment. I saw it in a state of great disorder, 
as he was but just removed into a new house in Harcourt-street, and 
half the books were lying scattered about the floor. Mrs. M a 
most lovely and amiable woman, alike in person and disposition, has a 
few very fine specimens of old china.’—pp. 35, 36. 








Another of her female acquaintance, whose name we also sup- 
press, she praises, not for old china but, for a quality which quite 
startles us, when attributed to a lady, nay, to a titled lady. ‘ She 
is very musical,’ says her admirer, ‘ and possesses a singular talent 
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approaching to ventriloquism.’(p. 46.) This is an addition to a 
lady's musical accomplishments of which we never heard before. 

We must not, however, push our discretion to the extent of 
concealing from our readers, the names of ‘two poets of the 
country,’ (p. 88) whom Miss Plumptre met at a certain ‘hos 
itable mansion,’ namely, Mr. Weld Hartstonge and Mr. Henry 

onk Mason; and we mention these names the rather, because 
their fame has hitherto not reached this country. Mr. Weld, it 
seems, has written ‘a poem, called Marion of Drymnagh, a tale of 
Erin, in the style and manner of Walter Scott.’ To this poem, 
Miss Plumptre informs us, there is a note appended relative ‘to 
the derivation of the name Plantagenet, 


‘ which from its excessive whimsicalness, and to shew how some persons 
will run all lengths after a derivation, deserves notice. It is this: The 
first Earl of Anjou, who bore the name, having been stung with remorse 
for some wicked action which he had committed, in atonement of his 
offence undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Here, as a part of his 
penance, he caused himself to be plentifully scourged with twigs of the 
broom-plant (genista), and thence he afterwards assumed the name of 
Plantagenet (broom-plant), which was ever after borne by his royal suc- 
cessors.’—p. 88. 


Miss Plumptre’s amazement at this derivation, of which she first 
hears in the notes to Marion of Drymnagh, evinces her profound 
knowledge of English history and autiquities. . 

Of the other poet, she says, that his poem refers to St. Kevin, 
whose name is connected with the seven churches at Glendaloch. 
‘ Of these Mr. Mason has treated somewhat at large, in the notes to 
his poem.’ (p. 89) We know not whether these brother poets will 
consider it as a compliment, that the notes seem to have made more 
angzernen on the fair writer than the poems themselves. 

iss Plumptre now quits the living poets for the dead. 

* At the theatre in Warburgh-street were presented (she says) two 
plays by natives of Ireland, the Royal Master, acted in 1638, the author 
of which was Mr. Shirley; and Landgarthe, written by H. Burnell, 
Neither “onpw ae sufficient merit to be handed down to posterity. I 
believe the names alone are all that remain of them extant.’ 

It is to be regretted that Miss Plumptre ventured to speak on 
this subject, before she had consulted the associate of her literary 
labours, the mineralogical footman. He would have informed 
her, (for there cannot be another instance of such deplorable igno- 
rance,) that Langartha is still extant; that Shirley, so far from 
being a native of Ireland, was born and educated im England, 
where he past the whole of his long life, with the exception of 
two or three summers, spent at Dublin; that the ‘ Royal Master,’ 
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which she presumes had not sufficient merit to: reach posterity, 
passed through several editions; and, finally, that the author of this. 
single play, whose name she believes her liberal researches have 
rescued from oblivion, wrote nearly forty dramas, besides other 
works in prose and verse, and was, in fact, one of the most prolific 
as well as popular writers of the age. 

And now it is that we have the satisfaction to state to our rea- 
ders, that though Miss Plumptre quotes, emulates, and admires 


Sir John Carr—she blames that ingenious knight for indicting - 


the printer of a certain work, called ‘My Pocket Book,’ in 
which his style (and Miss Plumptre’s by anticipation) is held up to 
derision—she even thinks this little work did good, because 


* No tourist could now venture to write down a memorandum in the 
presence of company: I carefully avoided it, and reserved till evening, 
when I had retired to my own apartment, the task of taking down my 
notes and observations upon what I had heard or seen in the day. If 
any one should cluose to make a sketch of me, either with pen or pen- 
cil, at this my nocturnal occupation, I resign myself to them freely— 
they may rest assured that they will not be prosecuted.’—p. 90. 


With this generous assurance from the benevolence and benignity 
of Miss Anne Plumptre, we shall pursue our observations upon her 
with renewed alacrity and confidence. 

When Miss Plumptre ascends a mountain called Knock-Laid, 
the summit of which is, as she tells us, 1500 feet above the level 
of the sea; she adds : 


* The head of this mountain is very much .rounded, so that it was 
only. by taking a mathematical measurement that the highest point 
could be determined.—p. 117. 

We suppose from this statement, that this scientific lady herself 
measured the mountain; we wish she had given us a hint or two, 
as to the process she employed ; her description of the mode of 
measurement, as it at present stands, being involved in no small 
obscurity. 

With that nice accuracy which belongs to her, Miss Plumptre 
informs us that the ‘ Catholics’ in Ireland ‘ are universally called 
Romans; and on this datum she builds the following pleasant 
story: 

* The Romans is so much the appellation by which the Catholics are 
called in Ireland, that some people seem scarcely to have an idea but 
that it is exclusively theirs. Once in a large dinner company, when 
subjects of cookery, as happens not unfrequently, occupied a conside- 
rable share in the conversation, one of the company observed, that the 


Romans seemed to have made the science of cookery their study very ’ 


much, that they appeared to have been very great eaters. ‘ Well,”. 
said 
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said a lady in company. very eagerly, “‘ so my husband says. He dined 
among a whole heap of ‘em the other day, and he says you may talk of 
their fasting as much as you please, but he never saw people eat such 
dinners in his life.” ’—pp. 211, 232. 

Now, unfortunately for Miss Plumptre’s veracity, as well as her 
pleasantry, we believe we may venture to assert that the Catholics 
of Ireland never were, never are, and never will be called Romans. 
One wonders how the poor woman could have fallen into so gross 
a blunder ; but we suspect that some person had acquainted her that 
the Roman Catholics were in lreland universally called Catholics 
only, (such is the fact,) and that out of this information ill re- 
membered, she contrived to make the blunder, and out of the blun- 
der, the facetious story. 

But Miss Plumptre, unfortunate in all things, is most unfor- 
tunate in her attempts at pleasantry—she misquotes a famous 
distich— 

* He who saw these new roads before they were made, 
Will lift up their hands and bless General Wade.’ 

and then says, that she had noted it down as an Jrish blunder from 
an Irish finger-post; but was much disappointed to find, from Miss 
Edgeworth’s Essay, that she ascribes itto England. See how inge- 
nious ignorance is in betraying itself! “ We thought that every 
school-boy and school-girl knew that, after the Scottish rebellion, 
Marshal Wade was employed in making roads through the High- 
lands; and it is in reference to these roads that the two lines 
above mentioned are quoted, we believe, by Grose. 

But Miss Plumptre is not more happy in her personal experi- 
ence, than in her recollections. ‘The following story, of which she. 
assures us that she was an eye and ear-witness, we are constrained 
to say we do not believe. 

‘Once in the pit of Drury-lane theatre, when Mr. Kean was per- 
forming his favourite character of Richard the Third, I observed a sailor 
not far from me uncommonly attentive ; every look, every word, was 
eagerly devoured by him, till at last he could contain himself no longer, 
and exclaimed aloud, “ God bless the man, I declare he deserves a whole 
pint of grog.” A higher compliment I believe the son of Neptune did 
not think could be paid, and I never witnessed one that seemed to come 
more truly from the heart.’—p. 237. 

A sailor was no more likely to decree, as an extraordinary re- 
ward, a thing so common and familiar with him as a pint of grog, 
than Miss Plumptre would have been to exclaim, in like circum- 
stances, ‘ Bless the man, I declare he deserves a whole dish of 
tea.’ 
This leads us to observe, that the most wonderful wonder which 
Miss Plumptre encountered in all her travels was Mr. Kean. She 
has the good fortune to meet him every where, and every where with 
in- 
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increased admiration, and a new volubility of gossipping applause. 
She does not tell us by what mathematic process she measured 
the height of mountains, whose heads are very much rounded, 
but Mr. Kean is the barometer by which she seems to measure 
the abilities of all other men and women ; and she rates mankind 
exactly in proportion to the admiration they may feel towards 
this god of her idolatry, whom she distinguishes from all other 
actors by the figurative cognomen of ‘ Nature Restored.’—p. 237. 

As Miss Plumptre is a scientific lady, and as her book is a grave- 
looking quarto of 400 pages, she of course thought it worthy of a 
copious index to guide her readers to the various valuable matters 
and learned observations which it contains. A reference to it 
will shew the share which Mr. Kean has in the work, and the 
paramount importance which she gives to all that concerns this 
great man. 

The number of references in this index to the city of Dublin, 
with all its objects of art, science, or polity, is 17—to the Giant’s 
Causeway 12—to the cities of Cork and Kilkenny 12—to those of 
Belfast and Limerick 8 and 5—while Mr. Kean has 17 distinct 
references appended to his name, which is more than any other 
topic in the work has obtained, except the Lake of Killarney, 
which has 19, one of which, however, is about Mr. Kean. Nay, 
Miss Plumptre so far forgets her love of mineralogy, that she 
does not think a gentleman sufficiently distinguished by being ‘a 

t mineralogist, unless she can’connect him in some way with 
Mr. Kean. us we have : 


* Mac Dowwextt, Dr. of Belfast, a great mineralogist, 97—his diffe- 
rent collections, 98—his inquiries concerning Mr. Kean, ib.’! 


We must now take leave of Miss Piumptre and (which is nearly 
the same thing) of Mr. Kean: with all due respect for this gentle- 
man’s talents, we do not think they ought to ‘ faire tous les frais’ 
of Miss Plumptre’s journey; and we assure our readers that this 
subject, as it is the most frequent, seems to be one of the most 
useful, important, and satisfactory which is to be found in the whole 
work, 





Art. IV. Travelsin Brazil. By Henry Koster. 4to. pp. 501. 
London. 1816. 


"THERE is, perhaps, no part of the Christian world with which 

the English public are so little acquainted as Brazil, both as to 
its history and its present state. Mr. Lindley, the master of a trading 
vessel, who was arrested when carrying on a contraband trade there 
in 
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in 1802, peer: an account of the treatment which he experi- 
enced, with such observations as he had an opportunity of making. 
The narrative was not uninteresting, and would have deserved 
praise had not the author committed the unpardonable fault, or 
rather crime, (for it deserves no gentler qualification,) of exposi 
individuals to the displeasure of the government, and the In ul- 
sition,—in return for the confidence which they had reposed in 
him, and the kindness which he had received at their hands! Porto 
Seguro and Bahia were the only places which he saw, and these 
under very unfavourable circumstances. Mr. Mawe’s work is 
better known, as it ought to be: no foreigner had seen so much 
of the country before, or been allowed to enter the prohibited 
mining district. Mr. Koster’s travels have been in a different 
direction ; he had the advantage of being naturalized in the country, 
not indeed in the legal sense of the term, but by several years 
residence, and a perfect knowledge of the language which he had 
acquired in childhood at Lisbon, as his nurse’s tongue. 

“Mr. Koster sailed for Pernambuco in the winter of 1809. It is 
remarkable that the five principal ports of Brazil should each have 
exchanged in common use their original and proper names for those 
of the ‘captaincy to which they belong—St. Sebastian’s, St. Salva- 
dore’s, Recife, St. Luiz, and Belem, being now so generally 
called the Rio, Bahia, Pernambuco, Maranham, and Para, that 
they would scarcely be recognized by their former appellations. 
The original seat of the Pernambucan government was at Olinda, a 
town finely situated upon high ground a league to the northward of 
the port. This; which is one of the oldest settlements in Brazil, 
suffered greatly during the Dutch war, and as, under the occupation 
of the invaders, the port became a place of great strength as well as 
importance, the governor fixed his residence there after the ears 
of the province. The name Recife signifies a reef; a natura 
opening in the reef which runs along the coast having formed there 
a harbour. The situation of this remarkable place is much more 
clearly shewn by a plan in the present work, than by that of Barleus 
or of Nieuhoff. To the Dutch, Recife must have had a peculiar 
charm, for, like one of their own cities, it has the appearance of being 
built in the water. It was greatly enlarged, strengthened, and beau- 
tified by Prince Maurice of Nassau, a man of enlarged and liberal 
mind, worthy to have founded an empire in the New World. The 
princely gardens, into which with characteristic grandeur he had 
transplanted full grown trees, bave disappeared, but others of his 
works remain, and among them the two bridges which connect the 
different quarters of the city, and were the first erected in Brazil. 
The population is estimated at 25,000; and it is increasing so ra- 
pidly, that new houses are building wherever space can be a 
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The greatest disadvantage to which Recife is subject is the want of 
fresh water, which is brought by canoes either from Olinda or from 
the Capibaribe : as no people delight more in good water than the 
Portugueze, it may be supposed that one of their first public works 
will be an aqueduct. ‘The place much resembles one of the pro- 
vincial cities of Portugal,—unglazed windows, balconies, and Jat- 
tices,—shops without windows, the houses lofty, and the ground 
floors occupied as warehouses, or stables, &c. Squares, churches, 
and convents in abundance. Olinda stands upon much ground, but 
contains only about 4000 inhabitants: it has never recovered the 
injury which it sustained during the war. ‘The bishop resides here, 
and here also is the Seminary or College. The view from hence is 
magnificent ; and justifies the exclamation of the first settlers, from 
which the city is said to have taken its name, O que linda situagam 
para se fundar huma villa! Oh, how beautiful a situation for a 
town! 

Increased wealth and an intercourse with strangers are producing 
a rapid change of manners. Articles of European manufacture, 
which were only obtainable at an enormous price, have, since the 
Emigration, been poured in upon them in such abundance, that 
English goods have often been sold at less than their prime cost; 
and the people have readily acquired new wants which are opera- 
ting beneficially. There was neither inn nor lodging-house when 
Mr. Koster arrived at Recife; both are now to be found there, 
Tea, which in 1808 was only sold as a drug at the apothecary’s, is 
now in great and increasing use ;—coffee and tobacco found their 
way more quickly over the civilized aud semi-civilized world; but 
tea is now becoming more extensively used than either, and where it 
once prevails it is not likely to be superseded. Certain refinements 
are wanting which will soon be troduced: two or three knives 
serve for a large dinner party, the guest cutting the meat upon his 
plate into small pieces and passing the knife round ; it is a compli- 
ment to transfer meat from your own plate to that of your friend: 
and the presence of ladies at a convivial meeting does not prevent 
the guests from becoming riotous im their mirth, and breaking bot- 
tles and glasses. Here, as in Lisbon, the card-tables are occupied 
in the morning, and scarcely deserted during the day, except at the 
dinner hour. The state of religion is curious: the friars, by their 
profligate conduct, have brought themselves so completely into dis- 
repute, that the mendicant ~m val at least, seem in a fair way to be 
extinguished. None of the convents are full, some of them are 
nearly without inhabitants. Formerly at least one member of 
every family was a friar, but now, says Mr. Koster, children aré 
brought up to trade,—to the army,—to any thing rather than to a 
monastic life. ‘There is little hope that the Romish church will 
give 
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give up the three great points which render it most injurious to 
society,—its Infallibility(from which intolerance follows as a neces- 
sary consequence)—its Auricular Confession—and the Celibacy of 
its Clergy. It may, however, easily rid itself of many minor evils 
and gross abuses; and of these the mendicant orders are not the 
least—they are the morbus pediculosus of the Catholic church. 
But it must not be inferred that there is any abatement of supersti- 
tionin the Brazilian people, because the cord and the scapulary are 
out of fashion. Mr. Koster describes the service of Good Friday, 
which was any thing rather than spiritual. 


‘The church,’ he says,‘ was much crowded, and the difficulty of 
getting in was considerable. An enormous curtain hung from the ceil- 
ing, excluding from the sight the whole of the principal chapel. An 
Italian Missionary Friar of the Penha convent, with a long beard, and 
dressed in a thick dark brown cloth habit, was in the pulpit, and about 
to commence an extempore sermon. After an exordium of some length, 
adapted to the day, he cried out “ Behold him!” the curtain imme- 
diately dropped, and discovered an enormous Cross, with a full-sized 
wooden image of our Saviour, exceedingly well carved and painted, 
and around it a number of angels represented by several young persons, 
all finely decked out, and each bearing a large pair of out-stretched 
wings, made of gauze ; a man, dressed in a bob wig, and a pea green 
robe, as St. John, and a female kneeling at the foot of the Cross, as the 
Magdalen ; whose character, as I was informed, seemingly that nothing 
might be wanting, was not the most pure. The friar continued, with 
much vehemence, and much action, his narrative of the crucifixion, and 
after some minutes, again cried out “‘ Behold, they take him down !”— 
when four men, habited in imitation of Roman soldiers, stepped for- 
wards, The countenances of these persons were in part concealed by 
black crape. Two of them ascended ladders placed on each side against 
the Cross, and one took down the board, bearing the letters ]. N. R. I. 
Then was removed the crown of thorns, and a white cloth was put over, 
and pressed down upon the head ; which was soon taken off, and shewn 
to the people, stained with the circular mark of the crown in blood ; 
this done, the nails which transfix the hands were by degrees knocked 
out, and this produced a violent beating of breasts among the female 
part of the congregation. A long white linen bandage was next passed 
under each arm-pit of the image ; the nail which secured the feet was 
removed ; the figure was let down very gently, and was carefully 
wrapped up in a white sheet, All this was done by word of command 
from the preacher. The sermon was then quickly broughtto a conclu- 
sion, and we left the church.’—pp. 18, 19. 


The traveller also attended the festival of ‘ St. Amaro, the healer 
of wounds’, at whose chapel are sold bits of ribbon which many of 
the lower order tie round their naked ancles or their wrists, and 
wear until they drop off. This personage is the St. Maurus, who 
was the friend and disciple of Benedict, and who is in great odour 
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in Portugal, where he enjoys considerable reputation as a mender 
of broken bones. He has a chapel at Belem, in itself a pic- 
turesque building, and finely situated above the river; it is well 
represented in one of Colmenar’s prints : here his annual festival is 
celebrated as in Brazil, and ribbons with his name in silver letters 
sold to the credulous crowd. Follies of this kind are not pro- 
moted by the Secular clergy, a body, says Mr. Koster, as distinct 
from the Regulars in their knowledge, manners and utility, as in their 
way of life. There are no nunneries in the province, but there are 
Recolhimentos or retreats, in which elderly women, who are bound 
by no vows, educate girls, and receive such persons of their own 
sex as are sent to them by their relatives, to amend their morals ;— 
such institutions are probably useful, but liable to obvious abuse. 
There is a Foundling Hospital at Recife: the infirmaries are in a 
wretched state; they may be expected to improve, for the Portu- 
gueze government is munificent in works of charity, and the science 
of medicine is cultivated with great ardour in Portugal. 

The provincial form of government in Brazil is well contrived 
if the laws were duly exercised ; but as the sovereigns made them- 
selves despotic, and delegated to their governors a like despotic au- 
thority, the laws lost all their efficacy, and justice became only a 
name. Mr. Koster speaks in the highest terms of the present go- 
vernor of Pernambuco, Caetano Pinto de Miranda Montenegro, 
who, to the great advantage of the captaincy, has held his office ten 
years, three being the regular term. Civil and military officers are 
multiplied without end and without use ; the collective expense 
falls heavy upon the revenue, and yet every office is so wretchedly 
underpaid, that necessity becomes a ready self-justification for 
peculation and corruption. These crimes are regarded as things of 
course, and pass unpunished aud even unnoticed. There are men, 
however, of high integrity, and the governor of Pernambuco is one. 
Education is not neglected as far as the means of knowledge go.— 
The Seminary, though chiefly intended for divinity students, is not 
confined to them ; the education here is gratuitous ; and there are 
free schools in most of the small towns. There is no press in Per- 
nambuco,—there was none in Brazil till the Court took shelter 
there, and sent for one from England! There is no bookseller in 
Pernambuco.—Such a state of things is more disgraceful to the 
government than to the people, but it may become us to re- 
member the state of our own islands ;—ten years ago the only 
bookseller in Barbadoes was an apothecary, who sold—ruled ac- 
count books! We may well be proud of our Indian empire,—the 
only dominion under which those nations have ever enjoyed justice 
and security ; and we may well boast of the stores of oriental litera- 
ture which our civilians, soldiers and missionaries seem to vie = 
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each other in increasing ; but if we look to the west, it must be 
with very different feelings. Little as the Brazilians have added to 
literature, they have done ten times more than the English creoles. 
Almanacks, lives of the saints, and books of devotion, (among 
which it must be remembered the Bible and Testament are not to 
be found,) are sold at the Benedictine Convent, having been brought 
from Lisbon. There is a theatre wretchedly conducted, and little 
amendment can be expected till the Portugueze have something 
like a drama of their own. The post-office is in the rudest state,— 
it merely receives the bags which are brought by trading vessels, and 
sends others by the same accidental opportunities; no delivery is 
made of the letters in Recife, nor are there any means established 
for conveying them into the country. Some improvement in this 
most important branch may be looked for as one of the first conse- 
uences of an increasing commerce and advancing civilization.— 
Criesinal justice is, if possible, even more defective than in Por- 
tugal ;—a white person cannot even be tried for any capital offence, 
but must be removed to Bahia. The execution of a man of fa- 
mily in that city, for the murder of his wife and daughter, is recorded 
by Rocha Pitta, as an extraordinary instance, not of guilt, but of 
punishment. The only police in Recife is a sort of intermitting 
volunteer establishment. When any punishment is inflicted, it is 
usually that of transportation to the island of Fernam de Noronha. 
There are no women upon this island, none are permitted to go 
there,—the inhabitants consist of a great number of convicts, and 
a garrison of about 120 men who are relieved every year. Twice 
a year it is supplied with clothing, &c. ‘The Chaplain serves fora 
twelvemonth ; those who are liable fo be sent on this disgusting 
duty conceal themselves when the time is come, and the matter is 
generally settled by pressing the first young priest whom they meet. 
t is extraordinary that this abominable system should be pursued 

by a government so moral and so religious as that of Brazil : 
After residing nearly atwelvemonth in Recife, Mr. Koster re- 
solved to make a journey into the less populous and less cultivated 
part of the country; instead therefore of travelling southward 
towards Bahia, the original capital of Brazil, he set out for Goiana 
with a Portugueze friend who had a brother residing in that town, 
and who expected to proceed from thence into the country, on 
some objects connected with trade. Goiana, which is sixty miles 
from Recife, is one of the largest and most flourishing towns in the 
captaincy, and stands upon a river of the same name, four leagues 
from the sea in a direct line, seven by the course of the stream: 
the tide ascends above the town, and the planters have the advan- 
tage of water-carriage for their produce. The population is between 
four and five thousand, and the place is increasing in size, wealth, 
and 
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and importance; the weekly cattle fair, which used to be held at 
Iguaragi, having been removed to this neighbourhood, Iguaragf in 
consequence is falling into decay, but the communication between 
Recife and Goiana is so considerable, that the only regular inn in 
the country is established there for the convenience of travellers. 
This road is the great way from the mterior or Sertam, as itis 
called, by which cattle descend from the estates upon the Acu,— 
aud there is no other road than what the cattle have made; they 
beat down the underwood, but the large trees, if any grow upon the 
way, remain there: where any rising ground intervenes they make the 
path straight, the heavy rains take the same course, and soon cut the 
track into a ravine, so that it is very unsafe to travel such roads by 
night; a day or two of the usual rain renders them. impassable. 
Here, as in Spain and Portugal, crosses are erected by the way- 
side wherever a murder has been committed, and they are frequent 
enough to evince a similar state of popular feeling, and a similar 
relaxation of law. At Goiana, Mr. Koster visited Dr. Manoel 
Arruda, author of a fora Pernambucana, of which a specimen 
is given in the Appendix to the present volume. The work entitles 
him to a distinguished rank ‘among botanists: he was very ill at this 
time, and did not survive long. From thence the traveller accom- 
panied a Portugueze friend to the city of Paraiba, a distance of 
thirteen leagues; the measured league is four miles, but there are 
long leagues, short leagues, and /egoas de nada, or leagues that 
are nothing at all, Nothing indeed can be more vague than the 
computed distances in Portugal, where huma legoa bem boa will 
sometimes prove a full two hours’ journey. 

Paraiba contains from t\:o to three thousand inhabitants. It 
has six churches and three conveuts. There are public foun- 
tains, the only works of the kind which Mr. Koster saw ; and some 
of the houses have glass windows,—an improvement which has 
only lately been introduced at Recife. The governor resides in 
what was formerly the Jesuit college, commanding a prospect of 
the best Brazilian scenery ;—extensive and evergreen woods, bound- 
ed by a range of hills, and watered by several branches of the river, 
with here and there a whitewashed cottage on the higher part of 
their banks half concealed by lofty trees. ‘ The cultivated specks 
are so small as to be scarcely perceptible.’ The lower town is 
situated upon a spacious lake formed by three rivers, which there 
discharge their waters into the sea by one considerable stream ; the 
bar admits vessels of 150 tons, and the basin is so sheltered that 
a rope yarn,’ says Mr. Koster, ‘ would keep them still.’ This 
whole track is memorable ground in Brazilian history, having re- 

tedly been fought over in the long and obstinate struggle with 
the Dutch. The sugar produced here is equal to that of any - 
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-of Brazil, but notwithstanding this, Paraiba is declining.in impor- 
tance: its custom-house is seldom opened ; it is not in the direct 
road from the towns upon the coast farther north to the capital, 
and the people of the interior naturally go to Recife as the more 
extensive market. The late governor, Amaro Joaquim, brought 
this captaincy into good order by wholesome severity. Men used 
to carry on their irregular practices in the town at night muffled in 
large cloaks and with crape over their faces; one night he arrested 
all persons who were found thus disguised, and some of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants were found among them. A mulatto, by name 
Nogueira, son of one of the first men in the captaincy, had made 
himself much dreaded by his audacious conduct ; he had carried off 
the daughters of respectable persons from their parent’s houses, 
murdermg those who opposed his entrance. Amaro Joaquim 
would have had him executed, but the law was not strong enough 
in Paraiba for this; he ordered him, however, to be flogged. No- 
gueira pleaded privilege, saving he was half a fidalgo, upon which 
the governor directed that he should be flogged only upon one side, 
and desired him to say which was the fidadgo side, that it might 
remain inviolate. A similar case in Lisbon some years ago was 
decided more tragically for the criminal: he had committed murder 
under such circumstances of atrocity, that even in Portugal it did 
not escape unpunished; the mode of execution was beheading for 
a fidalgo, hanging for a person of inferior rank: he, like Nogueira, 
objected to a plebeian punishment, as being a semi-noble, and the 
point - law was adjusted with great equity by cutting his head 
half off. 

On returning to Goiana, Mr. Koster found that his friend had 
given up all thought of proceeding farther ; he therefore departed 
without him, having hired a white man as guide, and two Indian 
lads of about sixteen years of age; with these and an English ser- 
vant, and two sumpter beasts, he set out, the Indians going on 
foot. The first stage was Dous Rios, or the Two Rivers, though 
no stream is to be seen there ; it is the place where the great weekly 
cattle fair is held for the Pernambuco market,—a large open piece 
of land with cottages upon the skirts, to each of which a large pen 
is attached. ‘The second day the traveller was entertained with 
genuine hospitality by the Capitam-Mor, or chief captain of Pa- 
raiba, at a sugar plantation upon the banks of that river. The host 
was a man of great family,-who seldom left his estate to go to Recife 
or even to Paraiba, living in the usual style of the Brazilian gentry, 
in a kind of feudal state. The house had only a ground floor, and 
uo ceiling, the tiles and rafters being in full view; the floors ‘were 
of brick, the shutters and doors unpainted ; and the: farniture of 
two spacious rooms, which were the. prmcipal apartments, con- 
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sisted of a few chairs in each, a long table in one, a sofa and se- 
veral hammocks in the other. The hammock, which in Brazil is 
generally called rede—a net,—has been adopted from the native 
savages; it serves the labourer for a bed, and the idler for an otto- 
man. Oviedo perceived how useful it would be in European armies, 
and strongly recommended it as a means for saving the lives of the 
soldiers, who suffer so severely from sleeping upon the wet ground : 
the Brazilian netcan be wrapt up into so small a compass, that it may 
easily be worn like a sash. Supper of dried meat, mandioc flour 
made into paste and called piram, hard biscuits and red wine were 
set before the traveller, who sat down by himself at one end of the 
long table, while his host sate on the other, talking to him, and 
some of the chief persons of the establishment stood round, looking 
in astonishment at an Englishman: one of them, hearing him con- 
verse fluently in Portugueze, concluded either that this was an 
Englishman who did not speak English,—or that any Portugueze on 
going to England would speak English there with equal facility. 
The dress, or undress of the host, consisted in a shirt, drawers, 
slippers, and a long bed-gown called a chambre,—the usual dress 
of those who have no work to perform. Supper was followed by 
a dessert of sweetmeats, in which the Brazilians, like the Portu- 
gueze, delight. The party then adjourned to the adjoining apast- 
ment, where each took his hammock, and swung and talked till 
they were half asleep. After the next day’s journey, Mr. Koster 
stopt at a hamlet where the huts were so small and miserable, 
being merely constructed of palm leaves, that he preferred the 
open air. The horses were turned into a piece of land rather 
more cleared of wood than the surrounding country, for which 
accommodation the customary price was paid of about five farthings 
each for the night. ‘The traveller slung his hammock between two 
trees, fires were made, and the segar followed the supper. Find- 
ing the air very sharp4in the hammock, he removed and lay down 
upon a hide under the lee of the fire. ‘The men by this time were 
all asleep, each by his own fire, pack saddles and trunks scattered 
about; a rivulet murmuring by, and the wind rustling in the forest. 
It was the first time that he had bivowacked, and he lay contem- 
plating the unaccustomed scene, and thinking with mingled pain 
and e of the way before him and of England, when these 
thoughts were interrupted by hearing the name of Jesus uttered 
every half minute in a dismal voice. He awoke the guide, sup- 
posing that it preceeded from some one in distress: a person was 
at the point of death in one of the huts, and some friend, accord- 
ing to custom, was helping the sufferer a bem morrer,—to die well, 
by pronouncing the name of the Redeemer, that the dying person 
might bear it in mind till the last breath, and that the devil by that 
invocation might be kept at a distance. aa 
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The next day brought the traveller to Mamanguape, a growing 
village which then contained about three hundred inhabitants and 
has since that time more than doubled its population,—this is owing 
to its situation, a convenient station between Goiana and Rio 
Grande for the travelling pedlars, who are great instruments of civi- 
lization, and are described as a useful, industrious, and generally 
honest set of men. On the following day he reached Cunkad, a 
place remarkable as the scene of a hideous massacre committed by 
the Indians in the Dutch interest, and for a victory obtaiwed in its 
neighbourhood over the Dutch by the Indian chief Camaram, in 
itself of much fmportance, and attended by many characteristic 
circumstances. It is now only a hamlet, but the plantation of that 
name belonging to Colonel Andre d’Albuquerque do Maranham, 
extends more than fifty asiles along the road, and the lands which 
this great proprietor possesses in the Sertam for breeding cattle are 
not less than from thirty to.forty leagues in extent, such leagues as 
are sometimes each the journey of three or four hours. Hospita- 
lity is one of the virtues of a semi-civilized state ; the planters’ 
houses are always open to a traveller, but Mr. Koster sometimes 
preferred slinging his hammock in an outhouse to looking for better 
quarters in the owner’s mansion, where he might be kept awake 
half the night for the purpose of giving news. Here, however, he 
had letters, and the account of his reception may be quoted as 
shewing the magnificence with which a noble Brazilian entertains 
his guests. 

* He was sitting at his door, with his chaplain and several of his 
stewards and other persons employed by him, to have all the benefit of 
the fresh air, He is a man of about thirty years of age, handsome, and 
rather above the middle size, with genteel manners, rather courtly, as 
the Brazilians of education generally are, He lives quite in feudal 
state; his negroes and other dependants are numerous. He commands 
the regiment of militia cavalry of Rio Grande, and has them in good 
order, considering the state of the country. He came forwards on my 
dismounting, and I gave him the letters, which he put by to read at 
leisure, and then desiring me to sit down, asked me several questions of 
my wishes, intentions, &c. He took me to his guests’ apartments at a 
little distance from his own residence, where I found a good bed; hot 
water was brought to me in a large brass basin, and every necessary was 
supplied in a magnificent style—the towels were all fringed, &c. 
When I had dressed myself, 1 expected to be called to supper, but, to 
my amazement, I waited until near one o’clock, when a servant came 
to summon me. I found in the dining-room a long table laid out and 
covered with meat of several kinds, and in quantity sufficient for twenty 
persons; to this feast the colonel, his chaplain, another person, and 
myself sat down; when I had tasted until I was quite tired, to my utter 
dismay another course came on, equally profuse, of fowls, pastry, &c. &c. 
and when this was removed, I had yet a third to go through of at least 
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ten different kinds of sweetmeats. The supper could not have been 
better cooked or handsomer, if it had been prepared at Recife, and even 
an English epicure might have found much to please his palate. [ 
was not able to retire to rest until near three oclock; my bed was 
most excellent, and I enjoyed it still more from not expecting to find 
one. In the morning, the colonel would not allow me to leave his 
house, until I had breakfasted ; tea, coffee, and cakes were brought in, 
all of which were very good. He then took me to see his horses, and 
pressed me much to leave my own, and take one of his for my journey, 
that mine might be in good condition on my return, and he also urged 
me to leave my pack-horses, and take some of his; but as mine were 
still all in working order, I declined accepting his offér. These circum- 
stances are mentioned to show the frankness with which strangers are 
treated.’—pp. 61, 62. 

Leaving Cunhau, Mr. Koster meant to have past the following 
night al fresco, but received so pressing an invitation from the 
owner of a small piece of land who overtook him on the way, that 
he turned aside to his habitation in a beautiful valley called Papari, 
one of the happiest spots in this part of Brazil. It stands in a 
deep and narrow valley, about fifteen miles from the sea, upon 
the borders of a salt-water lake which brings the fish to the very 
doors of the inhabitants. This was one of those seasons of drought 
to which Pernambuco and the adjoining captaincies are subject: 
other parts of the country were burnt up ; this was in full verdure, 
and the people ‘ seemed by their countenances to partake the joyful 
looks of the land they lived in.’ His host was a native of the 
mother country who had married a Brazilian, and was comfortably 
settled in this happy valley. ‘ We dined,’ says the guest, ‘ in Bra- 
zilian style, upon a table raised about six inches from the ground, 
around which we sat or rather lay down upon mats; we had no 
forks, and the knives, of which there were two or three, were in- 
tended merely to sever the larger pieces of meat,—the fingers were 
to do the rest.’ Here he remained two nights to rest his horses, 
and for the sake of Julio, one of the Indians, whose feet had begun 
to crack from the dryness of the sands. ‘They expected to reach 
Natal, the capital of Rio Grande, on the following day, but the 
last three or four leagues are over an uninhabitable track of sand- 
hills, which are perpetually shifting ; the sand is white, and so fine 
that the wind raises it in clouds, and the horses at every step sunk 
up to the knee; they bivowacked there near a —~ who were 
making farinha, or flour, upon a piece of ground where mandioc 
was cultivated, and whose appearance Mr. Koster liked so little; 
that none of his convoy settled regularly for the night. Natal, 
where they arrived the following morning, is 220 miles from 
Goiana ; the intermediate country is for the most part appropriated 
to sugar plantations, and some cotton also is raised; but the general 
appearance 
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appearance is wild and uncultivated; for land is of so little value 
that no husbandry is employed, and the piece which is cultivated 
one year, is allowed to become waste the next :—the same things 
may be seen in many parts of Portugal, where, when the farmer has 
taken one year’s slovenly crop, the gum-cistus takes possession of the 
ground again. ‘There are several woods upon the way, and some 
steep hills, but no mountains within sight. Where the road passes 
over wide plains, an experienced guide is necessary, for the track is 
only marked by the short and meagre grass being worn away, and 
as in such places the’cattle straggle more, the path is less worn, 
and scarcely distinguishable in an imperfect light; no huts are ever 
found upon the taboleiros as these plains are called, because they 
are generally without water. ‘There are no great rivers upon the 
way, and of the rivulets some were dry, and the others much re- 
duced by the drought. The trees, though mostly evergreen, had a 
parched appearance, very different, says Mr. Koster, from the 
bright pA: yewrsen of trees in full health. 

Natal is upon the banks of the Rio Grande, or Potengi, a river 
which affords a safe harbour for a few vessels, the bar 1s shifting 
and very narrow, but deep enough to admit vessels of 150 tons. 
It was a point of great importance during the Dutch war; Fort 
Keulen, which at that time was the strongest fortification in Brazil, 
has probably fallen to decay, as it is not mentioned by Mr. Koster. 
‘A foreigner,’ he says, ‘ who might happen to land here, would form a 
poor opinion of Brazil, for if such places were called cities, what 
must the towns and villages be? but such an opinion would be in- 
correct, for many villages in Brazil surpass this city.” The upper 
town stands upon rising ground a little way from the river, and 
contains from 6 to 700 inhabitants; it consists of three streets 
and a square; the houses have only the ground floor, and there is 
no pavement; a few persons have raised a foot path of bricks 
before their own houses, to lessen the inconvenience of the deep 
sand. There are three churches here, a palace, a town hall, and 
a prison. The lower town stands upon the right bank of the 
river, and is inhabited by the trading part of the people—about 
300 persons. The governor, Francisco de Paula Cavalcante de 
Albuquerque, was a man of high Pernambucan extraction, as his 
two family names denote: he and his brothers had been accused of 
conspiring against the government, the brothers suffered much both 
in person and property before the falsehood of the accusation was 
proved; he was fortunate enough to escape to England; and has 
from that time regarded the English with esteem. When he took 
possession of his government, he (sages one family to send for 
English manufactured goods from Recife, and having once been in- 
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troduced they got into general use. The ladies at church are all 
handsomely drest in silks of various colours, and black veils over 
the head and face: twelve months before this time, ‘ these same 
persons would have gone to church in petticoats of Lisbon printed 
cotton, and square pieces of thick cloth over their heads, without 
stockings, and their shoes down at the heels.’ 

It is gratifying to perceive with what hospitality and kindness the 
first English traveller who has visited this part of Brazil was 
treated by the Portugueze, both in their individual and oflicial 
characters. The governor dissuaded Mr. Koster from proceeding, 
because of the drought, representing the attempt as in some 
degree dangerous; but the young Englishman was unwilling to 
return, thinking that it might never again be in his power to ac- 
complish a journey upon which his heart was set. ‘The governor 
then furnished him with letters, and insisted upon his leaving his 
own horse, that it might be in good condition when he returned. 
Having purchased another beast, he crossed the river upon jangadas, 
—the jangada is merely a raft; those which are used at sea have a 
sliding keel let down between the two centre logs, a paddle for 
the rudder, a seat for the steersman, and carry ny A latine sail ; 
those upon the small rivers are of still ruder construction ; this 
volume contains good representations of both ; the name is said by 
Castanheda to be of East Indian origin,—but the thing itself 
was in use among the natives when Brazil was discovered. It is 
probably the earliest and rudest kind of embarkation, and, though 
the least commodious, the safest. 

The first stage was to a place called Lagoa Seca, the dry lake, 
so called because in ordinary years it is too wet to be cultivated ; 
but during the drought Natal was supplied with farinha from 
hence. Many people had removed there from the high lands and 
erected small huts with merely a roof to shelter them and their fa- 
milies, till the first rains should render their own country habitable, 
and inundate the ground where they now found subsistence. Here 
Mr. Koster purchased one horse load of farinha and another of 
maize: he had provided himself at Natal with water skins, and 
from hence he entered upon what with little impropriety may be 
called the Desert. Starting at morning from the Lagoa Seca he 
intended to sleep at a hamlet called Pai Paulo. At noon his 
party rested by a caciumba, or well: such wells are formed by 
digging two or three feet: if the. person who depends upon its 
water 1s nice he makes a fence round it, but more generally it 
serves for beast as well as man. Thus far there was plenty of grass 
though it was much burnt, but in the afternoon their party came 
upon stony ground, very painful to horses who had come from the 
sandy 
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sandy soil of Pernambuco; this was succeeded by a long narrow 
plain bounded by brushwood. Here they overtook a white man on 
foot, with twelve horses, each carrying two bags of provisions.— 
In general a convoy has as many men as beasts; it was therefore 
remarkable to see one man, and that a white one, in this situ- 
ation; Mr. Koster observed, that his horses began to spread upon 
the plain, and seemed inclined to take the brushwood, upon which 
he rode on one side to front them, and sent the guide to do 
the same on the other. This brought on a conversation; and the 
stranger, finding that they intended to sleep at Pai Paulo, told them 
the wells there were all dried up and the houses deserted. He 
himself meant to halt for the night about two leagues onwards ; 
there was no water there, but his slave was coming with a skin-full 
from a well which they bad past, and this would contain enough for 
the whole party: accordingly they joined company, a fortunate 
meeting for the English traveller, who might otherwise have had 
reason to repent that he had not taken the governor’s advice. 

The person whom he had thus joined was the son of a man of 
property, who resided in the interior upon the banks of the Agu 
where he possessed several cattle estates, the father was a colonel 
of militia, and this son major of the same regiment. In conse- 
quence of the severe drought, and the famine which it was apparent 
must ensue, he had gone down to the coast to purchase farinha, 
upou which the lives of the we absolutely depended. But there 
were no full granaries at Natal as there were in Egypt when 
Joseph’s brethren went there upon a like necessity. ‘The governor 
had prohibited the exportation of flour; the major however pur- 
chased what he wanted, and learning that a guard would be sent to 

oa Seca to take it from him, stole a march in time, leaving all 

his people behind, (to avoid suspicion,) and even his clothes. His 
dress cousisted only of a shirt, drawers and sandals, he had his 
musket upon his shoulder, his sword at his side hanging from a belt, 
and his long knife in his girdle ; he was a stout handsome man, with 
a skin as white as that of an European Portugueze, where it was not 
exposed; but the face, neck and legs, were of a dark brown colour.— 
The sandals, or alpargatas as they are called, are universally worn 
by those Brazilians who live at a distance from large and im- 
proving towns: they are leathern soles something larger than 
the foot; there are two loops in front of each, through which 
two of the toes are past, and a ring of leather round the .ancle, 
through which are drawn two thongs proceeding from each 
side of the hinder part. ‘They halted for the night upon a wide 
plain, where the grass was all gone, and even the leaves of the 
Acaju and Mangaba, hardy as those trees are, had begun to fall. 
24 They 
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They were afraid of eating much salt meat, because their allowance 
of water was not large; the wind rose and scattered their fires; 
thus, after a night of little rest, and less comfort, they gave the 
horses a feed of maize at four o’clock, and pursued their way to 
Pai Paulo, which stands on a rising ground above the river Seara 
Meirim, opposite to the termination of the plain. ‘This was, with- 
out exception,’ says Mr. Koster, ‘ the most desolate place I ever 
beheld. It was totally deserted; the roofs of some of the cot- 
tages were falling in; the walls of others had fallen, but the half- 
supported roofs remained. ‘The trees had mostly lost their leaves, 
not in the ordinary course of nature, but from an unnatural and 
destructive drought ; and the course of the river was marked by 
nothing but the depth of its bed in a sand which was now loose 
and dry as that upon the soil above. At noon the travellers halted 
by a well dug in the bed of the same winding river; the water was 
brackish and dirty, so that the horses did little more than taste it. 
Another day’s journey brought them to another pool in the river, 
and the fourth day’s was still through the same desert. At one of 
the watering-places a miserable cow was drinking, which the major 
recognized, by her mark, to belong to his own estates,—she had 
strayed at least four hundred miles, in search of pasture and water. 
Here they overtook a party of Sertanejos, as the inhabitants of the 
interior are called. ‘Towards evening the guide expressed a wish 
to turn back, and said that the Indians were afraid of proceeding ; 
. however imprudent it might have been to undertake the journey at 
this perilous time, there was now far more danger in returning than 
in pressing forward, and Mr. Koster made him proceed by a threat 
of shooting him if he should attempt to desert; he apologizes for this 
startling conduct by the necessity of the case, and his perfect convic- 
tion that the threat would be sufficient. The fifth was a dismal day, 
the pool where they expected to find water at noon was dried up; 
the few lemons which were left were distributed to the great relief 
of all, and as they proceeded, Mr. Koster learnt from the major a 
Sertanejo practice, not unknown to pedestrians in England, of put- 
ting a pebble in the mouth, to prevent thirst. On the following 
forenoon, however, they reached a well : the first draught was de- 
lightful,—the second nauseated them, so dirty and brackish was the 
water,—fortunately for them, as the effect of indulgence might 
otherwise have been injurious, or even fatal. Some goats were 
seen here, and this led to the joyful discovery of an inhabited cot- 
tage. An elderly woman and her two daughters were at home, the 
father was absent. A present of some farinha, a few handfuls of 
maize thrown to the poultry, and above all some of those expres- 
tions of courtesy, which, when they come from the lips of a supe- 
rior, 
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rior, seem to carry with them kindness as well as condescension, 
won the good will of this poor family, and they directed the travel- 
lers to a dell at some distance, where dry grass and leaves might, 
perhaps, still be picked up. It sometimes happens that lonely 
persons, like these in this lawless country, are insolently robbed by 
travellers, who take advantage of their houses, eat their poultry, 
and leave them without paying; but, as Mr. Koster justly observes, 
the wonder is that greater enormities are not frequently committed. 
In the evening they crossed the river for the forty-second and last 
time, and came to a hamlet, estimated at forty leagues from Natal, 
—the league being never less than four miles. 

Mr. Koster and the Major had by this time become very inti- 
mate,—men mus‘. be strangely unsocial who would not during such 
a journey. Like the French, among whom horsemanship has a 
saving virtue like charity, the major was pleased with his new friend 
because he could ride; for he had supposed that there were nei- 
ther horses, cows, dogs, nor churches, in England. The informa- 
tion which he received upon these points raised the character of the 
nation greatly in bis estimation, and he said he should no longer be- 
lieve that the English were Pagans. Four days after this, as the 
drought still continued, Mr. Koster judged it best to strike towards 
the coust, from which he was about 200 miles distant. Having 
parted company with his friend, he missed the watering-place,—a 
serious misfortune if a herdsman had not turned back four or five 
miles to shew it him,—an instance this of the kindness which is 
shewn to strangers in Brazil. Mr. Koster on one occasion offended 
some goat-herds by offering payment for some milk; they sent the 
milk, but refused .the money; three of them then came up to 
him, and when he thanked them they asked if he had intended to 
insult them by offering payment, as such things were not customary 
in their country ? they were put into good humour when the travel- 
ler informed them that in his country, the people were. obliged to 
purchase the sand with which they scoured their houses. They 
then said the lad had told them there was an Englishman in com- 
pany, and they wished much to see him, as it was a bicho—an ani- 
mal they had never seen. ‘Their disappointment was very great 
when the guide assured them that the man who conversed with them 
in fluent Portugueze, and whose countenance was deeply dyed by a 
tropical sun, was, in reality, the dicho concerning which they were 
$0 curious. 

In the course of this day’s journey the traveller observed many 
rocks of remarkable form, one in particular which he describes as 
‘ placed upon anotlfer of much smaller dimensions, and the restin 
point so sinall as to render its removal apparently easy, but en-tria 
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it had not the slightest motion.’ It would indeed be curious if the 
rocking-stone should be found in Brazil; and it is not unlikely 
that this may have been one, for Brazil also has its antiquities of 
this kind, though the fact, perhaps, has never before obtained 
notice. In the year 1641, Elias Soden made a journey into 
the interior, under the Dutch government, in “en of mines ; 
and in a part’of the country not far from this, he found such 
monuments as, had they been discovered in Europe, would be as- 
signed to the Druids. The account is of such importance that it 
should be given in the original words of Barleus:—‘ Devitatis 
montium acclivibus, incessere per planiora, ubi duo lapides molares 
exacte rotunditatis et stupende magunitudinis visi; quorum dia- 
meter sedecim erat pedum, crassities vero tanta, ut é terre super- 
Sicie viz media lupidis pars attingi extremis digitis ab erecto posset ; 
alter alteri superincumbebat, major minori. E centro, miro spec- 
taculo, frutex se attollebat karawata, Quo fini hos congesserint 

arbart, in tanté harum rerum ignorantiad, non facile dixerim.’ 
The Dutchmen certainly believed this to be a work of art; and if 
-any doubt existed upon this subject, it would be removed by what 
they found soon afterwards :—‘ Visi iterum magne molis lapides 
humano labore congesti, quales etiam in Belgio Drantia regio 
habet, quos nulla vectatione, nulla hominum vi illuc deportari 
potuisse ob magnitudinem credas; ed forma ut Aras referre 
videantur.’ In connection with this curious subject a passage may 
be noticed which occurs in the present volume. 

‘ In the month of November there arrived a priest upon a visit to the 
vicar, whose exertions are incessant on every subject which relates to 
the improvement of his country. He had now been staying with a 
friend in the province of Paraiba, and bad made a drawing of a stone 
upon which were carved a great number of unknown characters and 
several figures, one of which had the appearance of being intended to 
represent a woman. The stone or rock is large, and stands in the 
middle of the bed of a river, which is quite dry in the summer. When 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood saw him at work in taking this 
drawing, they said, that there were several others in different parts of 
the vicinity, and they gave him the names of the places. It was his 
intention to return again the following year, and scek them out. I 
should have brought with me a copy of this curious drawing, if my 
departure from Pernambuco had net been hastened from unavoidable 
circumstances. —pp. 319, 20. 

It would be idle to offer at any guess concerning these sculptures, 
—their existence is certain, and in all probability an accurate ac- 
count of them will be obtained ere long. Suffice it to observe that 
the facts thus brought together afford strong imdications that the 
Tupis aud ‘Tapuyas were not the first inhabitants of Brazil. 

Ju the second day after leaving the goatherds, Mr. Koster 
reached 
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reached Acu: ‘ Oh!’ he exclaims, ‘ the joy of again seeing-a 
church !—of the sight of a regular village and civilized persons, if 
even these can be called civilized according to European ideas.’ 
From Natal to Agu there is not a single settlement which deserves 
the name of village, except the deserted Pai Paulo; it is a flat, 
uncovered, miserable country. Yet even here, were the popu- 
lation numerous enough to render it needful, much might be 
done toward rendering it more habitable. The acaju and the 
mangaba grow upon the sandiest and most sterile ground, both 
trees bear a delightful and wholesome food; cabbage trees also 
are found here, and a little care in scattering the seeds might in a 
few years make the traveller certain of finding food during most 
part.of the year. Acu is a small town, containing about 300 inha- 
bitants, and built in a square upon the river of the same name, 
Mr. Koster calls it a great river, but at this time its bed was dry. 
The houses are miserable huts, built of mud, and with the earth 
for the floor. When water is scarce this is a great discomfort, for 
the Brazilians are remarkably clean im their persons; and never 
complain of any local disadvantage so much as of the want of a 
bathing-place. A league from the town is a lake called Piaté, 
about 12 miles in length and four in breadth. 


‘In the summer its sides become sufficiently dry to enable them to 
be cultivated, but the centre of it is invariably marshy and impassable, 
The fertility of its sides is very great, affording most plentifully rice, 
maize, sugar cane, melons, &c. and I saw some cotton trees planted 
very near to the edge. The lake is filled from the river in the rainy 
season, and as the lands around it are much higher than the lake itself, 
the waters which run down from them wash away all vestiges of culti- 
vation, till these again subside, and the same operations are continued 
the following season. In such dreadfully severe years as that during 
which I travelled, the people of the district would be starved if this 
lake did not exist: it enabled the inhabitants of Agu, at the time I was 
there, to remain in their houses. The appearance of abundance, the 
bright green, the well fed horses and cattle, which we saw as we tra- 
velled along its banks, enlivened us all; there was a look of security, a 
seeming certainty of at least the necessaries of life, let what would 
happen, which we had not for a long time felt. The parched hills 
which surround the lake, its beautifully cultivated borders, and the 
dark and dangerous bogs which compose its centre and prevent the 
communication of the inhabitants of either bank, formed a very extra- 
ordinary scene. No water was to be seen, but the mud was too deep, 
and not of sufficient consistence for a man to be enabled to wade across ; 
nor could a passage to the other side be effected by means of a raft, for 
a very trifling weight would make it sink.’"—pp. 97, 98. 


A few days more brought Mr. Koster to St. Luzia, a village 
with about 300 inhabitants upon the river which divides the cap- 
taincies 
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taincies of Rio Grande and Seara. Here the traveller’s passport. 
was demanded with some iucivility in the name of the commandant ; 
he answered, that if the commandant had wished to see the pass- 

rt, he would certainly have sent one of his officers to ask for it. 
The young man rejoined, that he was the serjeant of the district. 
To this Mr. Koster made answer, that he could not know him in 
that capacity, because, instead of being in uniform, he was in the 
usual dress of shirt and drawers, and moreover his manner was 
such, that he was resolved not to shew it him. ‘The reply was, that 
he must and should shew it; he accordingly went off, and the tra- 
veller and his party prepared their arms, ‘to the amazement and 
amusement of some of the more peaceable inhabitants.’. The 
sequel and the justification of this resistance may best be related 
in the traveller’s own words. 


* I soon saw him again, and he was coming towards us, with two or 
three other persons; I called to him to keep at a distance, telling him 
that Julio would fire if he did not. This he judged advisable to do; 
and as [ thought it proper and prudent to advance as soon as possible, 
we left the place soon after one o'clock, with a broiling sun; therefore 
we then saw no more of the serjeant. The dry river, upon which this 
village stands, divides the captaincies of Rio Grande and Seara, con- 
sequently there was much reason for the commandant’s demand of my 
passport; but it was necessary to preserve the high opinion generally 
entertained of the name of Inglez, Englishman, wherever the people 
possessed sufficient knowledge to understand that the said Inglezes, 
were not bichos, or animals; and also to keep up my own importance 
with the persons about me. It would not have answered, to have thus 
given way to a man who was inclined to make me feel the consequence 
which he judged his place would allow him to assume. If I had been 
invited to the commandant’s house in a civil way, or if the serjeant had 
come to me in his uniform, all would have gone well. These trifles, 
though apparently of no importance, weigh very heavily with persons 
who have made such small advances towards civilization; public 
@pinion is every thing. _ If the idea of my being a dicho and a heretic 
had not been counter-balanced by that of rank and consequence, I 
might have had the whole village upon me, and have been deserted by 
my own people into the bargain.’—pp. 103, 4. 


There are salt marshes in this part of the country ; in one which 
the traveller crossed, the mud, even in this dry season, was from 
twelve to eighteen inches deep at the crossing place, and where a 
horse had left his footsteps the salt had crystallized: it was sur- 
rounded by carnauba trees,—the palm which produces the vegetable 
wax. ‘The others are described as being-dry and hard at this time, 
dark coloured and producing no grass ; ‘several sea-side plants’ 
grew upon the skirts, and the water which oozed from them was 
quite salt. ‘The Portugueze are now a scientific people, and there 
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is a liberal spirit in their government which gives reason to hope 
that the natural history of Brazil may be carefully investigated. 
Salt lakes and streams abound in the Chaco. Dobrizhoffer attempts 
to explain this by an odd hypothesis ; a shrub grows plentifully in 
that country which the Spaniards call /a vidriera, probably because 
its ashes are used in making glass, and which the natives call by a 
name signifying salt, because they use the ashes for salting their 
meat and savouring their tobacco : he supposes that these shrubs 
and the caranday palm communicate a nitrifying principle to the 
rain which washes their leaves,—agua pluvia ex illarum foliis de- 
cedens per contractam ex tis salsuginem nitri videtur esse semen. 
Thus he argues from the fact that where these plants abound, nitre 
is always found,—overlooking the more natural conclusion that the 
plants themselves derive their saltness from the nitrous soil in which 
they grow. Is the caranday palm the same as the carnauba of 
Brazil? Mr. Koster passed over many salt marshes or plains co- 
vered with these palms, growing upon a bare dark soil, and forming 
with their tall naked stems a ole eh The tree, however, is 
one of the most useful plants of the Sertam ; the pith of its young 
stem affords a nutritious fecula ; the fruit, when properly prepared, 
has the taste of maize, and is wholesome food. ‘The cattle in severe 
seasons eat the dry leaves when they fall, and these leaves form a 
thatch which will last twenty years. Lastly, its wax is likely to form 
an article of commerce. Has Dobrizhoffer mistaken the small 
light coloured scales in which this wax is found, for an incrusta- 
tion of salt, judging only by its appearance ? 

Upon coming once more in sight of the sea, Mr. Koster felt as if 
he were at home,—this was an Englishman’s feeling. He now 
entered upon a country where comparative comforts were to be 
found, and was entertained with magnificent hospitality at Aracati, 
by Senhor Joze Fideles Barrozo, a wealthy merchant and landed 
proprietor, to whom he had sent forward a letter from the governor 
of Rio Grande. ‘The keys of a house were delivered to him as he 
entered the town, and soon after he had taken possession of it and 
slung his hammock, three black servants appeared, one bringing a 
large tray, with an excellent supper, wine, sweetmeats, &c.; a 
second carried a silver ewer and basin, and a fringed towel, and a 
third came to know if there was any thing that he wished for which 
had not been provided? The town of Aracati contains about six 
hundred inhabitants, and is situated upon the Jaguaribe, about 
eight miles from itsmouth. The river is wide, but the bar narrow 
and dangerous, and the sand is accumulating in the river. It is 
subject to great floods, which sometimes enter the houses, on which 
account they are built one story above the ground floor. From 
hence he sent back his English servant by sea to Pernambuco, the 
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mau not being equal to the fatigue of such travelling; and hiring 
horses here, left his own to recover strength for the journey back. 
To Seara was thirty leagues, over a country which is for the great- 
est purt flat; and consisting of sandy lands covered with brush- 
wood, some fine marshy grounds intervene, which in dry season 
yield the only crops, and the sea renders living comparatively easy 
in these parts. From Recife to Natal is a computed distance of 
70 leagues, from Natal to Seara, 160. Considering the liberal 
mauner in which miles as well as leagues are computed by those 
who are not ‘licensed to deal in post-horses,’ the journey will not 
have been less than a thousand miles. 

The first settlement at Seara was made in 1608, as preparatory 
to forming an establishment at Maranham: the present town stands 
about three leagues to the southward of the old fort, the remains 
of which may still be seen. ‘There is neither river nor harbour— 
the beach is bad and the surf dangerous: but just at this point the 
reef which runs along the whole coast from Pernambuco is rather 
higher than at the old site, and affords some little protection to 
ships at anchor. The Villa da Fortalaza do Seara comprizes a fort, 
a town-hall and prison, a custom-house, a treasury, a governor's 
palace, three churches, and from 1000 to 1200 inhabitants. There 
are no convents, and from the present state of public opinion in 
Brazil respecting such institutions, it is not likely that any will be 
founded there. ‘The dwellinigs have only a ground floor, and the 
town, which is built upon heavy sand, is not paved, but there are 
brick foot-paths before some of the houses, as at Natal. The 
public buildings are small and low, whitewashed, neat, and well 
adapted for their respective purposes. The palace is the only house 
which bas boarded floors; but the custom of flooring houses with 
wood renders them so perilously liable to destruction by fire, that 
it will probably one day be generally disused. 

There are three Indian villages, containing each about three hun- 
dred inhabitants, within two or three leagues of Seara. The ad- 
joming country was the scene of some of Vieyra’s labours in 
reclaiming the savages ; he and his brethren the Jesuits made the 
most persevering and virtuous efforts in behalf of this race of men, 
sparing no labours for their conversion, and contending at the same 
time for their liberty. They effected much, but the freedom of 
the reclaimed Indians was not finally established till the Jesuits 
were overthrown, and in consequence of their overthrow the Indians 
in many places have relapsed into barbarism, and in none have they 
made any progress towards a more civilized state. ‘This is clearly 
proved by the Bishop of Para’s Journal of his Visitations in 1784, 
1787, and 1788; and the fault lies more in their teachers than in 
the people themselves. Yet it must be admitted that Mr. Koster’s 
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representation of the Indians is by no means favourable, and that 
the opinions which he expresses are of the more weight, because, 
as his feelings and principles are of the best kind, they lead him 
always to judge charitably, and to look forward with hope. Each 
village has its priest, its director, who is supposed to be a white 
man, and two juizes ordinarios, (who hold their office for one year,) 
one of whom is an Indian. The landholder who wants workmen, 
applies to the director, who agrees for the price, and commands 
one of the chief Indians to take the allotted number of men to the 
estate: the labourers receive their money themselves, and spend it 
as they please, but the bargain is usually below the regular price 
of labour. Infinitely ameliorated as their condition has been, this 
is still no very desirable state of existence ;—they are always re- 
garded as children, and not always treated, as they were by the 
Jesuits, with paternal kindness. But when they escape they shew 
little capability of acting for themselves, and an evident tendency (as 
if instinctive) to return to a wandering and savage life ;—it does not 
arise from aiuy feelmg connected with the love of their ancestors, 
or a tradition of their free state; they do not appear to know that 
their ancestors had been slaves,—much less would any knowledge 
be preserved of their anterior state. ‘The Indian who has e 

from controul scarcely ever plants for-himself,—or if he does, 
he sells the growing crop for half its value, and removes to some 
other district ; fishing and hunting are his favourite pursuits, and he 
is never stationary for any length of time, unless it be near a lake 
or rivulet. 

A few of them are said to retain in secret some of the old hea- 
thenish customs, and to adore the maraca; but this does not lessen 
their implicit belief in all the superstitions which they have been 
taught,—for what they are taught is an abject superstition,—a gross 
and palpable idolatry. All the Indians of Pernambuco speak 
Portugueze ; this at least is an improved policy: there was a time 
when slaves of a different nation were taught the Tupi, or general 
tongue, which many of them at this time cannot speak. If education 
has hitherto done little in implanting good qualities, it has done much 
in eradicating evil ones, ‘They were among the fiercest and most 
revengeful of the human race. they are now quiet and inoffensive, 
rarely committing murder, (in a country where murder is accounted 
venial, and generally obtains impunity,—if not applause,) and even 
those who are dishonest, confine themselves to pilfering. Their 
conversion has not cured them of drunkenness, for they will still 
drink for nights and days without ceasing, and they are still ‘ vilely 
indifferent regarding the conduct of their wives and daughters ;’ in 
this pomt they were not likely to be improved by their mtercourse ~ 
with the white men. The strangest, and worst part of their 
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character, is their want of natural affection, an old charge against 
them, which Mr. Koster’s unexceptionable testimony confirms; 
* they appear,’ he says, ‘ to be less anxious for the life and welfare 
of their children than any other cast of men who inhabit that 
country.’ The cause of this must be found in their dissoluteness : 
where the marriage laws, which are of all laws the holiest, are dis- 
regarded, there yvill be little natural affection and less social virtue. 
The condition of the women has been improved, for they no longer 
perfurm the drudgery. Both sexes are particularly clean im their 
persons, and in many of their habits. ‘They are capable of great 
fatigue, and for that reason are employed as letter-carriers trom 
one province to another, walking day after day, with their goat skin 
wallets upon their shoulders, at a regular pace, which is not altered 
by rough or smooth, and with little rest, for months together.— 
They are short, stout, and large limbed, but with no appearance 
of muscular strength: the face broad, the nose flat, (this, perhaps, 
is av artificial deformity,—a fashion retained from their heathen 
state,) the mouth wide, the eyes deep and small, the hair black, 
coarse, and lank; none of the men have whiskers, and their beards 
are not thick. ‘ The negro character,’ Mr. Koster says, ‘ is more 
decided; it is worse, but it is also better.” The Indian seems to be 
without energy or exertion, equally incapable of great evil or great 
ood. Rich Mulattos and Negroes are not uncommon; there is 
no instance of a wealthy Indian, nor did he ever see an Indian 
mechanic. The priesthood is open to them, but to little purpose; 
Mr. Koster heard of only two Indians who were ordained as priests, 
and both died from excessive drinking. This is a melancholy pic- 
ture, drawn as it is by one who would willingly think better of the 
race if he could. But without inclining to the preposterous system 
of Helvetius, it may be affirmed that all this is the effect of un- 
favourable circumstances, and wretched education, degrading the 
parents generation after generation, and thus by moral means pro- 
ducing a physical degeneracy. The fault is in the mould, not in the 
materials. 
Some anecdotes of the late Governor of Seara will shew the 
state of society in this part of Brazil. He was appointed to the 
rank before he was twenty years of age;—absolute power should 


never be entrusted to any man; when entrusted to one so young. 


the nature must indeed be excellent which is not corrupted by 
it; and he left behind him the highest character for justice as well as 
intrepidity. ‘The town was disturbed at night by outrages which 
were the work of mischief rather than malice: after endeavouring 
in vain to discover who. the offenders were by other means, the 
overnor cloaked himself well, and apprehended some of them with 
his own hands. The Feitozas were a powerful family, or = 
clan, 
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clan, in the interior, and in the adjoining captaincy of Piauhi; 
they set the laws, civil and criminal, (‘ such as they are,’) at defi- 
ance, and put to death any person who offended them; these mur- 
ders were committed openly and with impunity. The chief of the 
clan was a colonel of militia, and could call together, at a short no-+ 
tice, about a hundred men, which is equal to ten or twenty times 
the number in a well peopled country. He received deserters, 
and men who had committed murder honourably: that is to say, 
for revenge and not for gain; but be would not receive a robber iuto 
his service. Joam Carlos received secret intimation to arrest this 
lawless chieftain. He sent him word that he should visit him on a 
certain day and review his regiment. ‘The village in which he re- 
sided is at a considerable distance from Seara, but not many leagues 
from the coast: the governor went there with ten or twelve persons; 
Feitoza received him with great courtesy; the men, who had been 
assembled to make the greatest possible shew, were reviewed and 
dismissed, fatigued with the day’s exercise, many of them having 
travelled several leagues, and the governor went to Feitoza’s house 
as his guest for the night. When they were all preparing to settle, 
he rose and presented a pistol to his breast, arresting him in the 
Prince’s name; his followers did the same to Feitoza’s relations 
and servants, who were taken by surprize; horses were ready, the 
chieftain was mounted and carried off with all speed to the sea 
side, where jangadas were in waiting to take them on board 
asmack. They arrived there very early in the morning, and just 
as they got on board, Feitoza’s people were seen upon the beach, 
embarking in jangadas to overtake them. But they were too late. 
It is supposed that Feitoza was in prison at Lisbon when the 
French entered that city, and that he either died about that time, or 
was released by them. His people, however, still look for his re+ 
turn. An Englishman feels mortified at seeing a brave and ho- 
nourable man compelled to have recourse to treachery; such 
means, however, are not thought dishonourable in a state of society 
which renders them necessary,—the fault belongs to the circum- 
stances, and the intrepidity of the individual is not the less enti- 
tled to praise. 

It is wholly and exclusively the fault of the government that the 
laws are not observed in Portugal; but in great part of Brazil it is 
as yet impossible that law can have its course. A scanty popue 
lation scattered over an immense territory must be in-a barbarous 
state. A great proprietor in Brazil is, in many respects, what the 
head of aclan was in the Highlands half a century ago: even in 
cities there is little law, in the Sertam there isnone. The Sertane- 
jos therefore have all those qualities which arise from ignorance 
and independence, a remote government, and a profligate religion. 

VOL. XVI. NO. XXXII. AA The 
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The men are licentious and yet jealous; their morals inevita- 
bly influence the female character, and hence arises a fruitful 
source of quarrels which usually end in murder. In any matter of 
trade they will outwit you if they can, and boast of the successful 
dishonesty; but any other kind of dishonesty is almost unknown 
among them; in reality there is little temptation to it: in ordinary 
years the land affords abundance for all, and in seasons of distress, 
the distress, being a visitation of nature, falls upon all alike. With 
all their defects Mr. Koster thinks them a good race of people,— 
brave, generous, sincere, and hospitable,—and he justly remarks 
their great superiority to the Peons of Paraguay and the Plata, 
men who live in the most disgusting state in which human beings 
have ever been known to exist. ‘The most civilized inhabitants of 
Europe are not mcre superior to the Sertanejos, than the Sertane- 
jo is to the Spaniards of these provinces. Indeed the difference 
between the Brazilians and their Spanish neighbours is almost inex- 
plicable, so infinitely is the advantage on the side of the Portugueze 
Americans. The volume before us contains a print of the Sertane- 
jo in his out-of-door dress,—long leggings, rather than gaiters, 
of undressed leather, tied tightly round the waist, over cotton drawers 
or trowsers; a tanned goat-skin over the breast, tied by four strings 
behind; a leathern jacket, generally thrown over one shoulder; a 
hat of the same leather, shallow in the crown, and small in the 
brim; slip-shod slippers of the same colour, which is a rusty brown, 
and iron spurs upon his naked heels. His arms are a sword, 
sometimes a large pistol, and always the faca, a knife which serves 
alike for meals and for murder, which is prohibited on pain of trans- 

tion, and which every man wears concealed in his girdle. With- 
in doors every thing is cast off except the shirt and drawers. Their 
houses are small mud cottages, sometimes tiled, more generally 
thatched with the carnauba ee Hammocks serve for beds and 
for chairs. The better cottages havea table, but the family more 
frequently squat in a circle upon a mat, and eat their meals upon the 
floor. The Portugueze retained this custom from the Moors, and 
had not disused it when they first colonized Brazil: at this day the 
lower class of Portugueze women sit in the Moorish manner upon 
the ground; they say they keep their feet warm by this means, a 
valid reason in a country where, during the winter months, fires 
would always be desirable, and yet are not in use. 

The women seldom leave home, but when they do they wear 
shoes, and throw a large piece of coarse white cloth over the head 
and shoulders; a similar fashion may still be seen in Lisbon. No 
women of free birth are ever seen employed in any kind of labour in 
the open air, except that occasionally they fetch wood and water 
when the meu are uot at home, This seclusion and these — 
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habits are also relics of the old state of manners. The children 
run about naked till they approach the age of puberty; even in 
Recife boys of six or seveu years.go naked. Among a people 
in this state the pedlar is the great missionary of civilization ; 
these men are now finding their way every where with English 
goods. Before the emigration of the Court, a dress of common 
printed cotton cost from two to three guineas, the merchants 
of Recife putting what price they pleased upon their commodities. 
But no sooner were the ports opened for foreign trade than our 
manufacturers poured in their goods with blind cupidity, and in 
such abundance, that every market on this side of South America 
was glutted, and the articles sold for less than their prime cost. 
Ruinous as this was to the speculators, its after-consequences may be 
beneficial both to Brazil and England; the goods, in consequence 
of their low price, were more widely diffused and more generally 
purchased, and the want having once been excited, the demand is 
not likely to fall off, when in the course of regular and steady trade 
things shall bear their fair prices. Vanity, which in a highly im- 
proved country leads so many to ruin, is a great civilizer among 
people in a semi-barbarous state. Among savages the necklace 
comes before the fig-leaf,—-finery goes first, but deceney follows; 
the half-grown Cupids and Graces will be clothed; the women 
will go abroad, and mingle in company at home, to display their 
dress,—and the cotton mills which are poisoning the health and mo- 
rals of the manufacturers in England, are improving the manners and 
morals of Brazil, and accelerating the civilization of South America, 
The pedlars seldom obtain money for their goods :—as in the inte+ 
rior of the United States, they take whatever is offered in barter,— 
hides, cattle of all kind, and cheese ;—these they carry to market 
where they can be exchanged for goods: twelve months sometimes 
elapse before the property is once turned over, but the profits are 
two or three hundred per cent. 

Like all people among whom cattle are so abundant as to be of 
little value, the Sertanejos feed chiefly upon meat, which they eat 
thrice a day. The number of fast days in Portugal, and the strict- 
ness with which this part of the Catholic religion is observed, have 
materially injured the agriculture of that country by rendering the 
demand for cattle utterly insignificant: Mr. Koster has not said in 
what manner the duty of fasting is observed in Brazil, but it is, most 
probably, very generally dispensed with-in the Sertam ; a stricter 
observance would be useful there, forrit would lead to horticulture, 
(of which they know nothing,) and to improved methods:of preparing 
their food ; gardening is one of the most humanizing of; the arts,-— 
and cookery, the abuse of which leads not only to prodigal excess, 
but also to cruelties which may be-called devilish, (as in the manner 
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now practised for enlarging geese-livers in France!) tends, in the 
earlier stages of society, by increasing domestic comforts, to the im- 
provement of barbarous man. Their cheese is excellent when fresh, 
but after a few weeks it becomes hard and tough ;—only a few 

rsons make butter, and that by shaking the milk in a bottle. 

ad the Dutch instructed the Pernambucans in these arts, it would 
have been a compensation for the many evils which they inflicted 
upon them. The present king of Portugal wished Mr. Mawe to 
instruct his people in the management of the dairy upon the English 
system ;—a teacher better qualified for the task might have been 
baffled by such unwilling pupils :—but when one settler from Hol- 
land, Great Britain, or any other part of the world where this most 
useful branch of domestic industry is understood, shall have esta- 
blished a good dairy upon his own estate, the improvement must 
necessarily make its way, to the great benefit of Brazil. The ex- 
tension of its frontier to the Plata and the Uraguay, is an object of 
less importance. 

Having recovered from an accident which detained him longer 
than he had intended, at Seara, Mr. Koster departed, grateful for the 
hospitality which he had experienced there. One of his friends 
entrusted him with government papers in a crimson satin bag, 
which gave him the power of requesting horses from the several 
commandants upon the road. He purchased four horses for his 
return, and engaged three Indians to accompany him. Seara had 
been saved from absolute famine by the arrival of a vessel laden 
with mandioc flour from the south, the cargo of which sold for 
exactly ten times the usual price ; the news of the supply had not 
extended far, and on the second day’s journey the Indians found it 
necessary to sew some hides loosely round their bags of farinha, lest 
they should be compelled to part with it if the contents were dis- 
covered by a starving people. At Aracati, Mr. Koster was enter- 
tained in the same munificent manner as on his former visit ;—the 
hospitality of this generous people was not ill bestowed,—for the 
English traveller acknowledges it on every occasion with proper 
feeling. A sailor who had been wrecked upon the coast solicited 
leave to join his party,—it consisted now of no less than nine persons 
and eleven horses. The sufferings and the danger of drought were 
not apprehended upon their return ; several showers bad fallen, and 
slight as they were, the effect was astonishing. | ‘Rain in the evening 
will by sunrise have given a greenish tinge to the earth ; if the rain 
continues, there will be sprouts of grass on the second day, an inch 
in length, and on the third the grass will be long enough to be picked 
up by the half-starved cattle.’ The first heavy rain fell while they 
were bivouacking for the night ;—they fastened two cords from shrub 
to shrub, laid hides upon them, and crowded under this covering for 
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shelter ; but the rain in these regions comes with a force which is 
not easily resisted,—the hides were soon soaked and fell down ;— 
the fires were completely extinguished, and Mr. Koster remember- 
ing the jaguars, which are numerous in such parts of the country, 
reminded his people how necessary it was to keep the locks of their 
fire-arms dry. He had not spoken many minutes before the growl 
of one of these animals was heard,—a herd of mares galloped by 
them, and presently the wild beasts were heard in all directions. 
They stood back to back for the remainder of the night, in some 
alarm, and in no inconsiderable danger ; the Indians from time to 
time setting up a sort of howl with the intent of intimidating the 
jaguars. In the morning they had much difficulty in finding their 

orses, who had been frightened and scattered by the jaguars, and 
would probably have perished if the wild cattle had not diverted 
their pursuers. 

On the second day after this dismal night, they halted at noon in 
St. Luzia, the village where Mr. Koster had refused to shew his 
passport. He had Jain down in his hammock, when the guide told 
him that a number of people seemed to be assembling, and ob- 
served that he ought to remember the quarrel : upon this, with much 
presence of mind, he rose, opened a trunk, as if searching for some- 
thing, and taking out the red bag placed it where it might be con- 
spicuously seen, while he continued to search. The sight of the 
bag produced the desired effect, and the people immediately disap- 
peared, either fearing that their horses would be put in requisition, 
or rightly perceiving that the traveller was a man whose situation 
and connections entitled him to respect. In the afternoon of the 
same day, he reached the river Panema, a narrow but now a rapid 
stream, and, in consequence of the rains, not fordable. ‘The party 
therefore were fain to halt in the nearest habitation : here Mr. Koster 
had an attack of ague, and when, after five days’ delay, the river had 
fallen so as to be fordable, he was unable to mount on horseback. 
Though not in immediate danger, he was aware that these disorders 
frequently end in fever and delirium, and was anxious to reach Acu, 
that he might be near some priest, on whom he might rely for 
transmitting any message to his friends in case of the worst.— 
As soon therefore as the stream was fordable, six men were 
engaged to carry him in his hammock, and having crossed the 
stream, they entered upon the flooded country. Mahommed, ac- 
cording to Turkish tradition, is said to have declared that a journey 
is a fragment of hell ; Mr. Koster had experienced some of the evils 
of crossing a dry desert, to which the False Prophet must have 
alluded,—and he had now to feel the discomforts of the opposite 
extreme. The general depth of the water was somewhat less than 
knee deep, in parts it was up to the waist. At noon, his hammock 
was slung between two trees, the pole by which it was carried was 
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placed upon two forked branches, and hides hung over it to shade 
him from the sun, for the trees were as yet leafless. At dusk, they 
reached a fazenda, or estate upon dry land, and put up at an 
unfinished house. They were now ten leagues from Piato:—the 
civilities which Mr. Koster had received from the commandant there 
made him look forward towards seemg him as a friend. He sent 
his convoy forward one day, and following with one of the guides 
and Julio on the next, performed the ten leagues on horseback. 
During the night he was very unwell, and tormented with thirst : 
water-melons were abundant here and he eat several of them, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of the guide, who declared that he 
would kill himself, ‘ but,’ says he, ‘I thought otherwise, for Ll liked 
them. In the morning I awoke quite a changed persou, and the 
ague returned no more.’ The guide was then firmly convinced that 
water-melons were an infallible remedy for the ague. 

The river at Agu, which was dry when he crossed its channel on the 
way out, was now so deep and dangerous that it was necessary to 
construct a jangada for passing it. From hence to the Seara- 
meirim the country was new to him, as he now took the shortest 
road to Natal. No rain had yet fallen in this quarter, and they 
were suffering from thirst, when suddenly the dogs struck from the 
path and ran up the side of a flat rock, the horses stopped and snuffed 
the air, and Julio, knowing what these mdications meant, cried Water ! 
water! and followed the dogs. It was found in the long deep cleft 
of a rock where neither horses nor dogs could reach it. ‘The rains 
had begun when they reached the Seara-meirim, and, they passed 
this ¢ravessia with all haste, lest the floods should intercept them. 
Upon reaching Natal all difficulties seemed to have ceased, for the 
remaining seventy leagues were comparatively through a well-peo- 

led and civilized country. One instance of inhospitality occurred 
in this part of the journey,—a night’s lodging was refused him by a 
Mulatto planter,—it was the only instance during his whole resi- 
dence in Brazil. On the following night he slung his hammock 
under the pent-house of a cottage, and was surprized to find that 
the owner conversed with him from within but did not open the 
door. Mr. Koster began to suspect that there was some conta- 
gious disease in the house, but it appeared the man had been bitten 
by a snake, and it was a received opinion that the bite of this 
species would become fatal if the person should see any female 
creature, and more particularly a woman, for thirty days after the 
accident. Drinking houses, of which almost every hamlet con- 
tained one, became much more frequent when they came into 
the great cattle road: the weather compelled Mr. Koster and his 
convoy to halt for the night at one of these houses, and some trifles 
from their baggage were stolen,—a solitary instance of dishonesty. 

A week only had elapsed after Mr. Koster’s return, when letters 

from 
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from England czlled him away, and he sailed for Maranham. The 
city of St. Luiz, which, in commercial language, bears the name 
of the Island and the State, contains about 12,000 inhabitants, in- 
cluding a much greater proportion of Negroes than is to be found 
at Pernambuco, This is 2 thriving place, though the port is pecu- 
liarly dangerous. Cotton and rice are almost its only articles of 
export; of the former from 40 to 50,000 bags, averaging about 
180 Ibs. each, are annually shipped for England. Manuscripts of 
the latter part of the 17th century say it was the finest cotton at 
that time known ; the Pernambucan is now preferred. It is curious 
that when the first portion was shipped, some of the inhabitants 
petitioned that the exportation might not be allowed, lest there 
should be a want of the article at home; this will appear less ex- 
traordinary when it is known that at that time cotton cloth was the 
common medium of exchange. Sugar was once raised here, and 
with considerable success ; but the planters consumed the stock of 
Indians within their reach before they were rich enough to pur- 
chase Negroes for supplying their place, and thus the Engenhos fell 
toruin. An opinion prevails at present that the lands are not 
adapted for the cane; it has however lately been planted, but as yet 
melasses only have been made. The Indian slave-trade in this part 
of America, and the efforts of the Jesuits to mitigate evils which 
they could not prevent, form an interesting part of Brazilian his- 
tory. The Indian slavery has long been abolished, but the Jesuits 
have been abotished also, and the Indians have reason to regret the 
extinction of an order whose exemplary conduct toward this un- 
happy race may almost atone for their offences ‘against civil and 
religious liberty in Europe. Under the administration of Vieyra 
the Jesuit, (a man who is equally the pride of his Order and his 
country,) villages of reclaimed Indians were established in every 
direction,—from Seara to the mouths of the Orellana, up the great 
river, and its tributary streams. At present the plantations upon 
the main land are in danger from the savages, who have even 
crossed to the island and committed depredations upon the houses 
in the immediate neighbourhood of St. Leis. The last who were 
made prisoners were brought into the town stark naked, and put into 
close prison in that condition, where they died. The people say 
that conciliatory means would be of no avail and that rigour is the 
only method; they who maintain this opinion are as inferior to 
Vieyra and his brethren in policy as in humanity. At this day the 
inhabitants of Maranham and Para have the character of treating 
their Negroes more rigorously than the other inhabitants of Brazil, 
and slaves of refractory character are sold to this worse slavery 
from Pernambuco— Nothing tends so much to keep a slave in 
awe as the threat of sending him to Maranham or Para.’ I 
AA n 
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Tn the other captaincies Mr. Koster had found governors who 
exerted their power wisely and beneficently, and obtained the love 
of the people by deserving their esteem and gratitude. Maranham 
was not so fortunate; nothing was heard there but complaints of 
oppression, arrogance, and injustice. Every person who passed in 
front of the palace was to be uncovered, like an undergraduate 
when the Head of the College happens to be in the quadrangle,— 
but with this difference, that in Maranham the respect was exacted 
for the mere building. ‘The bells of the cathedral rang whenever 
the Governor went out in his carriage ; and like the Emperor Paul, 
of magnanimous and whimsical memory, he insisted that all persons 
who met him should stop till he past. The mulatto driver of a 
wealthy and high-spirited old planter refused to do this. 


‘The following day an officer came to the old gentleman’s house with 
orders to arrest the man. ‘The colonel sent for him and said, ‘* Go, 
and I'll take care of you,” adding to the officer, “ Tell his Excellency 
I have still several other drivers.” To the surprise of every person 
about the prison, two servants made their appearance in the evening 
with a tray, covered with a cloth which was handsomely embroidered, 
and filled with the best kind of vittuals; sweetmeats, &c. were not 
forgotten. All this was for the driver, and was repeated three times 
every day until the man received an order for his release.’ 


The planters of Maranham must not be indiscriminately cen- 
sured. Among some of them a benevolent as well as generous 
spirit is to be found: Mr. Koster relates a curious anecdote which 
indicates in the one party a consciousness of his own good conduct 
in the capacity of master, and in the other a proper sense of grati- 
tude for it. 


‘ I heard of a mulatto slave who ran away from his master, and in the 
course of years had become a wealthy man, by the purchase of lands 
which were overrun with cattle. He had, on one occasion, collected 
in pens great numbers of oxen which he was arranging with his herds- 
men to dispatch to different parts for sale, when a stranger who came 
quite alone made his appearance, and rode up and spoke to him, say- 
ing that he wished to have some private conversation with him. After 
a little time they retired together, and when they were alone the owner 
of the estate said, “ I thank you for not mentioning the connection be- 
tween us, whilst my people were present.” It was his master, who had 
fallen into distressed circumstances; and had now made this visit in 
hopes of obtaining some trifle from him. He said that he should be 
| eet) for any thing his slave chose to give to him. To reclaim him, 

e well knew, was out of the question—he was in the man’s power, 
who might order him to be assassinated immediately. The slave gave 
his master several hundred oxen, and directed some of his men to ac- 
company him with them to a market, giving out among his herdsmen 
that he had thus paid a debt of old standing for which he had only now 

been 
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been called upon. A man who could act in this manner well deserved 
the freedom which he had resolved to obtain. —{pp. 183, 184.) 


Having sailed from Maranham for England, Mr. Koster re- 
mained no longer in his own country than while the fine season 
continued, and flying once more from our inclement winters, 
reached Pernambuco again at the close of the year. Even durmg 
so short an absence a visible change had taken place; the heavy 
and sombre lattice work had in many instances given place to glass 
windows and iron varandas.—Lisbon women had set the example 
of walking to mass iu broad day light, and English ones of walking 
for the sake of air and recreation toward the close of day. ‘These 
examples were followed, and both sexes were adopting a more 
modern form of dress. Many country-houses had been built, 
brick-making was becoming a lucrative business, lands rose in value; 
a mile of country which had been covered with brushwood the pre- 
ceding year had been cleared for building and for garden ground. 

In 1812 Mr. Koster rented a sugar plantation at Jaguaribe, four 
leagues to the north of Recife. Till he could obtain possession of the 
Great House, he slung his hammock in the vestry of an unfinished 
church, to the astonishment of the neighbourhood who marvelled 
at his unconcern respecting ghosts. The place, however, was infested 
by formidable realities, of infernal appearance and alarming pro- 
pensities—the vampire bats. His companion, a negro boy, rolled 
himself up at night like a Bologna saussage in a piece of baize and 
a mat, and was thus cased securely; the master lay in his hammock, 
and these real harpies frequently perched upon it, without the pre- 
vious salutation of fee faw_fum, but smelling the blood of a living 
man, and coming ‘ for the chance of a toe or a finger.’ 

During his residence here a motley crew of Indians, mulattos, 
free negroes and slaves were collected for the season on the lands 
of the plantation; some of them, free labourers, brought their fa- 
milies; there were mud huts for a few, the others erected hovels 
of palm leaves. The description which he gives of his dwelling, 
his feelings, and the situation in which he was now placed is in- 
teresting in no common degree. 


‘ | had now taken up my ab. de at the house which was usually in- 
habited by the owner or-tenant ; this was a low but long mud cottage, 
covered with tiles and white-washed within and without; it had bricked 
floors, but no ceiling. There were two apartments of tolerable dimen- 
sions, several small rooms and a kitchen. The chief entrance was from 
a sort of square, formed by the several buildings belonging to the 
estate, In front was the chapel; to the left was a large dwelling-house 
unfinished, and the negro huts, a long row of small habitations, having 
much the appearance of alms-houses, without the neatness of places of 
this description in England ; to the right was the mill worked by water, 

and 
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and the warehouse or barn in which the sugar undergoes the process of 
claying; and to the view of these buildings may be added the pens for 
the cattle, the carts, heaps of timber, and a small pond through which 
the water runstothe mill, At the back of the house was the large open 
field, the mill dam beyond, and cottages, mandioc lands and trees along 
the valley, bordered on each side by steep hills covered with thick woods, 
* Oftentimes | have sat at night upon the threshold of the door, after 
all my people had retired to their habitations; they have supposed that 
I was asleep; then I have heard the whisperings in the negro huts, and 
have observed some one leave his house, and steal away to visit an ac- 
quaintance, residing at some distance; or there has been some feast or 
merry-making, thus late at night, thus concealed. Neighbouring 
negroes have been invited, and have crept in during the evening un- 
perceived. It is on these occasions that plans for deceiving the 
master are contrived ; in these sweet unpermitted meetings, the schemes 
are formed. Then the slave owner who is aware of such secret 
practices, and reflects, must feel of how little avail are all his regula- 
tions, all his good management. Restraint creates the wish to act 
contrary to given rules. The slave has a natural bias to deceive him 
who holds him in subjection. A man may love the master whom he 
may at pleasure leave ; but to be tied down, and as a duty enjoined to 
esteem, fails not in most instances to rouse contrary feelings, to awaken 
a sense of pleasure rather than of pain, in counteracting the wishes, 
and in rendering nugatory the determinations of him who commands. 
* At other times far different ideas from these have occupied my mind; 
I have thought of the strange life I was leading; a remembrance of 
feudal times in Europe has crossed me, and I could not forbear com- 
paring with them the present state of the interior of Brazil. The great 
power of the planter, not only over his slaves, but his authority over 
the free persons of lower rank ; the respect which is required by these 
Barons from the free inhabitants of their lands* ; the assistance which 
they expeet from their tenants in case of insult from a neighbouring 
equal ; the dependance of the peasants, and their wish to be under the 
peculiar protection of a person of wealth who is capable of relieving 
them from any oppression, and of speaking in their behalf to the 





«* On Saturdays only, throughout the country, are cattle slaughtered; and thus 
weekly many persons of each neighbourhood assemble, as much to converse and hear 
the news as to purchase their portion of meat. On one of these occasions, a young 
man of colour was stooping to arrange upon the end of his walking-stick the meat 
which he had bought, at the moment that a person of considerable power was riding 
up. The man of importance, when he came near to the young mulatto, struck him 
with a long cane with which he rode, saying “‘ Why don’t you take off your hat when 
a white man appears?” ‘The blow was felt severely, and still more severely answered. 
The man of colour drew his knife, and quickly turning round, ran it hilt deep into the 
groin of him by whom he had been insulted ; and then with the bloody knife in his 
hand, he ran off, vowing destruction upon any one who touched him, The rich man 
had oniy time before he died, to direct that the murderer should not be pursued, 
owning that his own impetuous tyranny had deservedly produced this catastrophe. 
The young man returned in a few weeks to his former home, and was not molested by 
— relatives of him whom he had murdered, nor did the law take cognizance of the 
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governor, or fo the chief judge; all these circumstances combined, 
tend to render the similarity very great. I even felt the power which 
had unintentionally fallen into my hands. I had collected a con- 
siderable number of free workmen, and the estate was respected for 
miles round. Many of these fellows. would have committed almost 
any crime under the impression that my protection would screen 
them ; and if I had not turned some away, and threatened others that 
I would aid the law rather than evade it, should their proceedings be 
irregular, 1 know not what evil deeds might not have followed.’— 
pp- 222—225. 

Not far from Jaguaribe a new church was building to Our Lady 
of the O; an appellation strange enough to be worthy of an ex- 
planatory note when Mr. Koster shall reprint his book. , It 
is derived, according to one opinion, from the marriage-ring 
given to the Virgin by the First Person in the Trinity. ‘There is 
a sermon of Vieyra’s in honour of N. Senhora do O; he preached it 
in his youth, and he printed it in his old age, after an interval of four 
and forty years: it was approved by the censors of the press, and 
licensed by the provincial of his Order, and by the inquisition : but 
the man must be far gone in the school of Voltaire who could 
insult the decency of a British public, by following him through his 
explanations of the name. ‘The probable origin of the name is 
sufficiently ludicrous. ‘The feast of Our Lady under this invoca- 
tion is celebrated on the 18th of December, and called the Expecta- 
tion of the Virgin, being intended to commemorate the joy with 
which on that day she had looked forward to the Nativity. The 
patriarchs in limbo were at the same time expecting the birth of 
their deliverer with equal joy; Oh! is among the interjections of 
joy as well as of sorrow; and in imitation of these joyful aspira- 
tions in earth and in limbo, it was customary for every one, in the 
er after the vesper prayer, to sing O O, in what key he pleased. 

ayrasco, who has written a poetical Flos Sanctorum, when he 
comes to this day, makes all the Virtues join hand, and form a per- 
fect round O in its honour. This Lady enjoys such celebrity in 
Pernambuco, that when her church was to be built, the landholders 
contended who should have the auspicious edifice upon his ground, 
and the matter was determined by lot. Chance determined as ill 
as the most injudicious choice could have done, fixing upon the 
lowest piece of land in the neighbourhood, within three hundred 
yards of a shore upon which the sea is constantly encroaching, and 
precisely in the very direction where it encroaches fastest. The 
same lot however was drawn thrice, a fact which looks as if a little 
pious subornation had been practised by the owner of the land ;--a 
spring gushed forth when the foundations were dug, which of course 
possesses miraculous virtues, and salt which is not less sovereign for 
mward and outward maladies oozes from the wall against which the 
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high altar stands. The patients come from a distance of 150 leagues 
to seek for relief from this lady, her salt and her spring ; and faith 
has wrought miracles enough to convince the people that those 
who receive no benefit must impute the fault to their own de- 
ficiency in belief or in good deeds, not to any lack of power in 
N. Senhora do O. 'The lady gives no gratuitous assistance: they 
who profit by this thriving trade will not thank Mr. Koster for in- 
forming his Pernambucan readers on the authority of Professor 
Kidd, that salt is in like manner found upon the walls of the 
Ashmole Laboratory at Oxford, a place where Nossa Senhora has 
had nothing to do since the days of bloody Queen Mary. 

The Mandingo negroes are believed by the Brazilians to excel in 
sorcery; they are expert jugglers; they charm snakes from their 
holes, and are said to possess that power of rendering other persons 
unsusceptible of the snake-poison which, to the disgrace of Europe, 
still remains a secret to European science. They are believed > 
to communicate a virtue to certain green beads which will render 
the bearer invulnerable. In the last generation there were a set of 
men called Valentoens, the meaning of which term may be con- 
veyed by Bravo, or Ruffian, who wore these beads. These fellows 
were men of all casts, who without having heard. of knight 
errantry, imitated in low life some of the worst parts of the 
chivalrous manners. They would take their stand at a cross-road, 
and compel all passers-by either to fight them, or to dismount 
and lead their horses, bare-headed, till they were out of sight. 
Their whole business was to seek quarrels, and keep all other 
persons in awe, for which purpose they frequented festivals and 
fairs, and were ready to revenge others as well as themselves. They 
had dogs of extraordinary size and activity who were as brave as them- 
selves, and whom they had taught to drink rum. It is some proof of 
improvement that there are few of these men left ; but it is not above 
fifteen years since one of them did credit to the gallows at Bahia. 

Mr. Koster had turbulent neighbours at Jaguaribe, frequent 
quarrels took place between the slaves, and as this sort of warfare 
was neither agreeable nor safe, he though it prudent to remove. 
Accordingly he hired a plantation in the Island of Itamaraca. 
This island is separated from the main land by a channel which, at 
its narrowest part, is about half a mile wide, in its widest, a league; 
it is about eight leagues north of Recife, twelve miles in length, 
and eight in breadth, a place of great importance in the Pernam- 
bucan war, the Dutch having at one time deliberated whether it 
might not be expedient to establish the seat of government there. 
As there was nd residence for him upon the estate, Mr. Koster, who 
was not very scrupulous about his quarters, took up his lodgings for 
atime in a large stone building, which, in the better days of the settle- 
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ment, had served for a town hall-above, and prison below, but was 
now almost in ruins. It stood in the square of the Town of Con- 
ception, a place which, being ill situated, would be totally deserted 
if the parish church did not stand there. After a while Mr. Koster 
obtained a cottage, and became so completely naturalized, that the 
honour was forced upon him, in conjunction with a cm. pony of 
providing and paying for the entertamments on the ninth and last 
night of Our Lady of Conception’s novenas. Nossa Senhora had no 
reason to complain of the choice: a black tailor who liked dancing 
and singing better than his needle was called in; musicians were 
obtained from the band of the Olinda regiment, and fire-works, gun- 
powder and the colours of several ships from Recife. ‘The colours 
were raised upon long staffs along the area of the town; and guus 
fired at sun-rise: these guns are made for such occasions ; they are 
small short iron tubes with a touch-hole of disproportionate dimen- 
sions; and they are placed upright upon the ground. In the evening 
about twenty bonfires were kindled in the square, the houses were 
illuminated with lamps made in the rinds of half oranges, and 
many large crosses in different parts of the square were lighted up 
in the same manner. The church was crowded; the musicians of 
the island played within and the Olinda band without; the guns 
fired at intervals, rockets were let off, and the whole scene of con- 
fusion was such as they only can imagine who have witnessed a 
Roman Catholic festival, We remember a scene not less curious 
in honour of this very Nossa Senhora da Conceicam in Portugal ; 
some angels on horseback were not-the least conspicuous person- 
ages, but the remarkable part of the exhibition was a battle 
between two lions, who fought not after the ordinary manner of 
their kind, but in a novel and ingenious fashion; for first they spat 
fire at each other, and then they made fire at each other, and lastly 
they turned tail and bombarded each other with fire, to the infinite 
delight of the spectators, angels and heretics included, and to the 
praise and glory of Nossa Senhora da Conceicam. 

When the church service was over, an improvisatore, or glozador 
as he is called in Portugueze, held forth first in praise of be vicar, 
then of Our Lady, upon whom all magnificent epithets were heaped, 
and then upon all the good people of Itamaraca, among whom 
Henrique da Costa, as Mr. Koster’s name was easily rendered, 
came in for his share; especial praise being bestowed upon his 
signal piety in having prepared so splendid an entertainment. In 
fact he had prepared so much that the grandest exhibition was ne- 
cessarily delayed till the following evening. ‘This was a dramatic 
exhibition by a set of performers from the main land, who are 
called the fandangos. ‘The account of this rude species of drama is 
so curious that it must be given at length in the author’s own words. 
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‘ A spacious platform was erected, in the middle of the area of the 
town, and in front of the vicar’s dwelling, raised about three feet from 
the ground. In the evening four bonfires were lighted, two being on 
each side of the stage, and soon afterwards the performers made their 
appearance. The story which forms the basis of this amusement is in- 
variably the same; the parts, however, are not written, and are to be 
supplied by the actors ; but these, from practice, know more or less 
what they are tosay. ‘The scene is a ship at sea, which, during part of 
the time, is sailing regularly and gently along ; but in the latter part of 
the voyage she is in distress. ‘The cause of the badness of the weather 
remains for a long time unknown ; but at last the persons who are on 
board discover that it has arisen from the devil, who is in the ship, under 
the disguise of the mizzen-topmast-man. The persons represented, are 

The Captain, The Pilot or Mate, 
The Master, The Boatswain, 
The Chaplain, 

The Ragam, or distributor of the rations, 

The Vasoura, or sweeper of the decks, 

The Gageiro da Gata, or mizzen-topmast-man, alias the Devil. 

Twelve men and boys, who are dancers and singers, stand on the 
stage, six of them being on each side of it; and the leader of the cho- 
rus sits at the back of the stage with a guitar, with which he keeps the 
time, and this person is sometimes assisted by a second guitar player. 
A ship is made for the occasion; and when the performers stepped on 
to the platform, the vessel appeared at a distance under full sail, coming 
towards us upon wheels, which were concealed. As soon as the ship 
arrived near to the stage it stopped, and the performance commenced. 
The men and boys who were to sing and to dance were dressed in white 
jackets and trowsers; they had ribbons tied round their ancles and 
arms, and upon their heads they wore long paper caps, painted of va- 
rious colours. The guitar player commenced with one of the favourite 
airs of the country, and the chorus followed him, dancing at the same 
time. The number of voices being considerable, and the evening ex- 
tremely calm, the open air was rather advantageous than the contrary. 
The scene was striking, for the bonfires threw sufficient light to allow 
of our seeing the persons of the performers distinctly ; but all beyond 
was dark, and they seemed to be inclosed by a spacious dome; the crowd 
of persons who were near to the stage was great, and as the fires were 
stirred and the flame became brighter, more persons were seen beyond 
on every side ; and at intervals the horses which were standing still far- 
ther off, waiting for their masters. 

* When the chorus retired, the captain and other superior officers 
came forward, and a long and serious conversation ensued upon the state 
of the ship and the weather. These actors were dressed in old uniforms 
of the irregular troops of the country. They were succeeded by the 
boatswain and the two clowns; the former gave his orders, to which 
the two latter made so many objections that the officer was provoked to 
strike one of them, and much coarse wit passed between the three. 
Soon afterwards came the chaplain in his gown, and his breviary hes Y 
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hand ; and he was as much the butt of the clowns, as they were of the 
rest of the performers. The most scurrilous language was used by them 
to him ; he was abused, and was taxed with almost every irregularity 
possible. ‘The jokes became at last so very indecent, as to make the 
vicar order his doors to be shut. The dancers came on at each change 
of scene if I may so say. I went home soon after the vicar’s doors were 
closed, and did not see the conclusion; but the matter ended by throw- 
ing the devil overboard, and reaching the port in safety. The per- 
formers do not expect payment, but rather consider themselves compli- 
mented in being sent for. They were tradesmen of several descriptions 
residing at Pasmado, and they attend on these occasions to act the fan- 
dangos, if requested so todo ; but if not, many of them would most pro- 
bably go to enjoy any other sport which the festival might afford. We 
paid their expenses, and gave them their food during their stay; they 
were accompanied by their families, which were all treated in the same 
manner, to the number of about forty persons. —(pp. 324—325.) 

The ant, which is so great a pest in this part of America that it 
used to be called the king of Brazil, infests Itamaraca more per- 
haps than any other province. Barleus says that it was barren in 
some parts ob formicurum perpetuas populationes, quas ingula 
maxime experitur. ‘Yhe large red ant, which is from a quarter of 
an inch to an inch in length, and inflicts a painful bite, } ac- 
cording to* Mr. Koster, wholly on vegetable food. It is so pecu- 
liarly destructive to the mandioc as to have obtained the name of 


JSormiga de roga; the word roga, which originally signified any piece 


of cultivated ground, being at present applied exclusively m Per- 
nambuco to a plantation of mandioc. ‘The mandioc is planted 
upon hillocks ; Mr. Koster had planted a considerable quantity 
in low marshy ground, where the earth was so moist, that the 
water stood in the furrows round the bottom of every hillock, 
securing them ashe supposed from the ants ; one afternoon he went 
to see the field, and to his astonishment perceived that some of the 
plants were stript of their leaves : for some minutes it puzzled him to 
conceive by what means the enemy could have invaded them, till he 
discovered that they had formed a bridge of leaves and were passing 
to and fro. As these destructive insects infested his garden and his 
house he made war upon them vigorously, cut away a bank till their 
nests were laid open, and then destroyed them with fire. Their 
nests were circular holes of about six inches in diameter, having one 
or more passages to the surface, but not all communicating with 
each other: and these holes contained a grey substance which in 
appearance resembled cobwebs closely pressed together ; when 
squeezed in the hand it left a moisture. Mr. Koster found them 
extremely troublesome during the rains; they would then make 
their way between the bricks and the floor. They were evidently 
avoiding the wet at these times: perhaps the easiest mode of de- 
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stroying them would be by making deep holes with a stake as near 
their nests as possible, just as the rains set in,—as is done in Eng- 
land at the commencement of winter when land is to be cleared of 
ant hills. 

A very diminutive black ant, the smallest of the species, is so 
determined and so dreadful an enemy to the large red ant, that the 
Brazilians have engaged it in their service as an ally. ° It makes its 
nest in trees ; so the inhabitants encourage colonies to settle upon 
the orange and other fruit trees, which they defend most effectually 
against the redenemy. Mr. Koster has. seen the entrance to the 
nest of the reds surrounded by the dead of-both parties, and always 
observed that the slain of the red outnumbered those of the black, 
though in the action the black are always far most numerous. 
it must be to their numbers that they owe their superiority, not to 
any more effectnal means of offence, for if ‘the bite of the insect 
were venomous it would becomeitself a nuisance in the fruit trees. 
The small red and tie small black species are carnivorous, and the 
former has the most offensive smell of the whole tribe, though 
they all emit a most unpleasant odour. . This indeed is so strong 
in some of the English species that we have known the cur- 
rants upon a garden wall rendered not eatable by their frequently 
walking over them: Kolbe relates that the Hottentots used for 
their pottery the mould of ant-hills well cleansed of sand and gra- 
vel, and afterwards kneaded with the bruised eggs of the insect,— 
by which the pupa is meant: this animal matter, he says, produced 
in the baking a cement which diffused itself through the whole 
mass, bound it firmly, and gave a permanent colour of jet-black. 
It appears from that strange composition, Suwarrow’s Chtechiom, 
that the Russian soldiers take ants medicinally; and in Sweden they 
are distilled with rye, to flavour some inferior kinds of brandy. 
Either Mr. Kirby, or Mr. Spence, tells us from experience that 
instead of having any unpleasant flavour, the ant is very agreeably 
acid,—and that the taste of the trunk and abdomen is different. 
Hitherto, we believe, the formic acid is chiefly known among sci- 
entific men in Europe, but in some countries it serves for condi- 
ment and for medicme. The Brazilians, perhaps, may not be 
easily persuaded to use them as either; but they may lessen the 
number of these formidable enemies by encouraging, instead of de- 
stroying, the imoffensive and useful tamandua,—and by rearing 
those kinds of poultry who greedily devour the ant in its perfect or 
in its pupa state. 

The termites also infest Itamaraca. Certain kinds of timber are 
more liable to their attacks than others. Mr. Koster’s house was 
not built of the best kind; he was advised to besmear with treacle 
the places where they attempted to throw up their covered — 
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and this prescription answered its purpose. The amphisbzna is 
often found in ant-hills: in Brazil it 1s called cobra de duas cabegas, 
the two-headed snake. Mr. Koster describes. it. as eighteen 
inches in length, aid about the thickness of the little finger of a 
child four or tive years old. Both extremities, he says, are in ap- 
pearance exactly similar to each other, and when the reptile is 
touched it raises both, ‘ and forms a circle or hoop to strike that 
which has molested it.” ‘ They appear,’ he says, ‘ to be perfectly 
blind, for they never alter their course to avoid any object until 
they come in contact with it, and then without turning about they 
crawl away in an opposite direction. The colour is grey inclining 
to white, and they are said to be venomous.’ An opinion prevails 
that whoever has been bit by the boa constrictor has nothing to 
fear from that of any other snake :. were the boa venomous, or did 
its bite produce any visible effect beyond that of a mere wound, 
it might be supposed that, like the vaccine infection, it secured the 
system against a stronger poison ;—as this is not the case, the no- 
tuon is probably a mere prejudice. The cow-pox was introduced 
in Itamaraca during Mr. Koster’s residence there, but with a more 
fatal result than has any where else attended it. None of those 
who were vaccinated were in danger, but the infection spread, ten 
or twelve persons died of it, and the evil was only stopt by the ino- 
culation of great numbers of the inhabitants :—it is no slight proof 
of their good sense that they submitted to this means of preservation. 

The bite of the scorpion produced in Mr. Koster violent pain, 
but of short duration, then a numbness in the hand (the part 
bitten) during the remainder of the day. The only application 
which he used was lemon juice. ‘The neighbours accounted for its 
affecting him so slightly by the state of the moon; when ‘ the 
moon is strong’ they believe that the effect of animal poisons is 
more violent. A black whom the Mandingo negroes had cured of 
the bite of a rattlesnake suffered great pain in his limbs at the full 
and change of the moon, and sometimes the wound opened and re- 
mained in that state for weeks together. Consumption is believed 
to be infectious, aud the belief leads to shocking consequences : for 
not only is all communication cut off between the unhappy sufferer 
and the rest of the family, but, ‘ a hovel,’ Mr. Koster tells us, ‘ is 
erected at a distance from anj habitation, and the miserable patient 
is removed to it, and shunned by every one, even receiving lis food 
without the bearer approaching the hovel.’ It is as much the duty 
of the clergy as of the medical men to prevent this disgraceful and 
inhuman custom. During his abode at Jaguaribe, the author had 
a third attack of ague, for which he confided himself to the care of 
an old mulatta, who had the reputation of being a witch, and might 
with much propriety have been selected to sit for one by a painter. 
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She gave him the seeds of the pinham, which are used by the pea- 
sants as an emetic, and the dose which she administered was such, 
that a practitioner in Recife said he should have imagined it would 
have killed any person. It acted most violently, and left an exces- 
sive weakness,—but it removed the disorder. She afterwards ap- 
plied the bark of the mufamba tree to the stomach, to prevent an 
imduration of the spleen. It is to be regretted that Mr. Koster was 
not acquainted with botany, and with other branches of natural 
history. Men who possess this knowledge are too apt to despise 
as trivial many details which in themselves are interesting, and fre- 
quently prove of importance in their application ;—but if it had 
been joiued to Mr. Koster’s extraordinary habits of observation, 
he might have added as much to science, as he has to our know- 
ledge of the moral state of Brazil. It is no light praise to say that 
he frequently reminds us of Dampier. 

Of the remaining topics in this volume, that of slavery is the 
enly one which we have room to notice. There is no Christian 
country in which the condition of slavery has obtained so many 
mitigations as in Brazil. Besides the Sabbath, the kalendar gives 
the slave thirty-five holidays in the course of the year: and the law, 
not less wise than humane, compels the master to manumit him 
for the price at which he was first purchased, or his present value, 
if it be greater than the prime cost. In some of our own islands, 
every manumission is charged with a fine of one hundred pounds 
currency, which is mtended to act as a prohibition, and renders the 
state of slavery perpetual and hopeless ! law is sometimes evaded 
in Brazil ; but general opinion is decidedly in its favour: the priests, 
who in this respect deserve the highest commendation, give it the 
whole of their influence ; and though the master might set tlie law 
at defiance, public feeling cannot so easily be despised. In general, 
therefore, the slave who has earned enough to purchase his free- 
dom, obtains it without difficulty. A woman who has reared ten 
children is entitled to her freedom ; but this regulation, Mr. Koster 
says, is rally evaded; and of course it cannot often be claimed. 

any slaves are manumitted at the death of their masters ; and 
wealthy persons often indulge in this most gratifying mode of cha- 
rity during their lives. ‘There is another law by which the entail of 
slavery is very frequently cut off. Ifthe sum of five pounds (twenty 
milreas) is offered at the baptismal font, the master must manumit 
the child : this sum is often paid when the father is a freeman ; and 
often also by the sponsors,—the mother, frequently in hope of this 
bounty, soliciting some persons of consideration to take upon them 
this spiritual relationship to the child ;—in Brazil it is considered 
as such. By these various means considerable numbers become 
free, and it is the peculiar good fortune of the Portugueze colonies 
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that when once this barrier is removed, little difference is made b 
law between the different casts, and less by public opinion. In all 
other colonies, there are fearful difficulties in the way of that amal- 
gamation which sooner or later must take place,—and till it hag 
taken place, there can be neither prosperity nor safety ;—in Brazil 
it has already been effected, and whatever revolutions that country 
may be destined to undergo, it is safe at least from a war of co- 
lours,—the most horrible of all wars. This, which is one cause 
why the Brazilians are so infinitely superior to the Spanish Ameri- 
cans, and indeed to all other creoles, arose less from the superior 
policy of Portugal, than it did necessarily from the smallness of its 
population. An abominable system of exclusion (which has not 
cost less than 200,000 lives within the last eight years, and must 
yet cost many more) degraded the mestizo of Peru and Mexico, 
and even the creole ;—but in Brazil the mamaluco ranked with his 
father, and inheriting all his privileges inherited bis feelings and his 
interests. 

There is another point also in which the Brazilian slaves are infi- 
nitely happier than those ia the British islands: they are baptized ; 
and though the religion in which they are instructed is debased 
with many superstitions, still the advantage which they derive from 
it is beyond all price. They aré proud of it,-—the negro till he has 
received baptism being considered in a very inferior state,—they 
derive from their faith, hope and consolation ; and the good effects 
which are produced by the stitution of marriage, effectually dis- 
proves the audacious assertion of Bryan Edwards, that those alone 
who are utterly ignorant of the negroes’ nature can suppose that 
marriage could be introduced among them to any good purpose, 
It was he who was ignorant,—ignorant of the nature of man, igno- 
rant of the duties of a Christian. Upon the whole subject of 
slavery, Mr. Koster writes with thorough knowledge, with the best 
feelings and the best principles. 

The slave-trade, however, is carried on by the Portugueze with 
great inhumanity. ‘The ships were formerly crowded in a most 
shocking manner; and though a law has been passed for propor- 
tioning the number of slaves to the size of the vessel, Mr. Koster 
more than suspects that it is evaded. The rules of the port direct 
that as soon as slaves are landed at Recife, they shall be taken to 
St. Amaro, an airy situation opposite the town, upon the inland 
bank of the waters on the land side ; sufficiently distant to prevent 
any danger from infection, if an infectious disease should exist 
among them. ‘This regulation is disregarded ; or if the slaves are 
removed to St. Amaro, they are soon brought back, and placed in 
the streets before the doors of their owners, ‘ regardless of decency, 
of humanity, and of due attention to the health of the town.’ The 
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small pox and the yaws have thus full opportunity of spreading, and 
that the most fatal consequences are not produced, must in great 
measure be imputed to the excellence of the climate. So Mr. 
Koster thinks,—but the excellence of the climate must not be rehed 
on with too much confidence. The bicha, the most destructive 
pestilence which ever visited Brazil, broke out at Recife ;—from 
that malady the negroes and the coloured races were exempt ; and 
in like manner, perhaps, the white population may not be suscep- 
tible of diseases which the negroes bring with them from Africa. 
They are driven into warehouses, like cattle into a pen, by night, 
and by day they are seen sitting or lying upon the footpath, to the 
number of two or three hundred ;—the stench is almost intolerable 
to one unaccustomed to it,—‘ and the sight of them’—Mr. Koster 
exclaims—‘ good God! is horrid beyond any thing!’ It is not 
wonderful that they start up eagerly to be examined and handled 
when a purchaser appears, and that they appear joyful when they 
are led away from this state of inaction and wretchedness.— 
The slaves upon the Church property are those who have least 
reason to regret their lot. The Benedictines, in particular, omit 
nothing which can contribute to their well-being. ‘The children are 
carefully mstructed in their religion ; they generally solicit permis- 
sion to begin their regular work before the age which the rulers of 
the estates have appointed. Marriages are encouraged ; the means 
of emancipation facilitated by allowing them the Saturday in addi- 
tion to the other holidays ; and those who are superannuated enjoy 
every comfort of which feeble age is capable. Upon estates which 
are thus managed, there is no occasion to keep up the stock by pur- 
chase ;—on that which Mr. Koster describes there were about an 
hundred, and all creoles. Here also it is not the custom to inflict 
corporal punishment: the slaves are regarded as moral and intel- 
lectual beings,—as men and brethren,—severity, therefore, is not 
needful. It is only when the slaveholder is a brute that the slaves 
are treated as such. In Brazil it appears that, generally speaking, 
the richer the proprietor the better is the condition of the slaves ; 
men who are greedy of gain are proportionately hard-hearted; but 
individuals are found like Hodge and Huggins, whose cruelties not 
only render the men themselves infamous, but prove the system to 
be in itself radically wrong under which such things are possible. 
Mr. Koster has not, like Stedman, lacerated the feelings of his 
readers by entering into the dreadful detail of such crimes; but he 
tells us that they exist; and delivers his opinions with good feeling 
and good sense, upon the impolicy of Portugal in continuing the 

slave-trade. 
The volume concludes with some remarks upon the last treaty 
between this country and Portugal, the writer arguing that the 
manner 
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manner in which it has been condemned by both parties is pre- 
sumptive proof of its-general fairness ; and entering ito its merits. 
He points out the abuses and grievances in Brazil which the go- 
vernment could easily reform, and the reform of which he considers 
as absolutely necessary to the security of the government, and a 
sure means of averting the unutterable miseries and infinite evils of 
revolution. ‘The general spirit of the book, indeed, is excellent ; 
the manner more resembling the good, old, plain, straight-forward 
style of our best travellers, than the modern fashion of fine periods ; 
and the matter for the most part equally curious and amusing, 
presenting a faithful picture of a very interesting stage in the pro- 
gress of society. 








Art. V. The Veils, or the Triumph of Constancy. A Poem, 
in Six Books, By Miss Porden. 8vo. London. 1816. 


\ E have been much pleased with Miss Porden’s poem, and 

almost against our will. In our opinion she could not have 
chosen a species of composition by which her extraordinary powers 
of versification could have been exercised under greater disadvan- 
tages, than a poem intended to display the ‘ different energies of 
nature, exerted in producing the various changes which take place 
in the physical world,’ but personified and changed into the spirits 
of the ‘ Rosierucian doctrine.’ ‘ A system’ which, as she observes, 
‘ was introduced into poetry by Pope, and since used by Darwin 
in the Botanic Garden.’ 

We have sometimes thought that the ministry of the people of 
the elements might be profitably employed; but for that purpose 
the tenets relating to them should be svught for in their native 
truth and orthodoxy, and not as corrupted by the French novelist, 
who has most wrongfully ascribed those tenets to the pure 
brethren of the Rosie Cross. ‘The Intelligences with which this 
holy fraternity held converse were more ethereal, and housed above 
the lunar sphere. They knew nothing of the exisience of the 
gnomes, and uymphs, aud syiphs, and salamanders, whose secrets 
were first revealed to the listening world by Paracelsus. This 
‘ daring dreamer’ deserves not the name of an impostor which some 
of our friends have given him. Wild as his visions were, they were 
undoubtedly his belief: hence they have acquired a fanciful but 
impressive consistency. He delivers his oracles with a solemn toue 
of mystic theosophy, whilst his eyes are glisteumg with the keen, 
wandering gaze of rising madness. 

‘ Happier is he,’ quoth Philip Theophrastus Bombast Hohen- 
heym Paracelsus, leaning on the tremendous long sword whose 
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hilt incloses a captive angel—‘ who describeth the origin of the 
giants, than he who descanteth on courtly pride.’ ‘ Happier is he 
who describeth Me/usina, than he who writeth of armies andi artil- 
lery ;’ ‘ and happier still is he who describeth the gnomes who dwell 
beneath the earth than he who delighteth in ladies’ love, and tour- 
naments.’ But although our adept speaks thus contemptuously 
of ladies’ love, he was far more indulgent towards the nymphs and 
Undines. Melusina is an Undine, and Venus in her time, for she 
is dead and gone now, was another. And he gives a most circum- 
stantial detail of the gallantries of those fair nymphs, who, as every 
one knows, are constantly on the watch to obtain a terrestrial lover: 
honestly, indeed, warning us, at the same time; not to trust the ‘ ele- 
mental’ charmers, whose temper is none of the mostserene. ‘ The 
theologians’ maintained that the nymphs were devils. ‘They are 
not devils,’ says Paracelsus, although they are nearly the ‘ same as 
our women.’ ‘ They were the goddesses of the blind heathens.’— 
The ‘ blind heathens,’ however, as well as Bombast, preserve some 
degree of consistency in their mythology; and never represent, even 
a goddess, as endowed with unalterable temper. The nature of 
the mhabitants of the elements is indeed singular. Although they 
are of human kind, they owe not theirrace to Adam. ‘They are sus- 
ceptible of every passion which agitates the human heart. The 
sylphid can hate like a woman, or love like one; the gnome can be 
bountiful or churlish ; the salamander, vindictive or grateful. ‘They 
can gratify their passions with boundless might. A wish transports 
them from pole to pole. They cannot be confined by walls, or 
bonds, or fetters: and they command the elements, and all which 
the elements bestow. But, with all these advantages, they are as 
much below the children of Adam as the beasts of the field. ‘The 
existence of these demons is cheerless and gloomy; although pro- 
longed through ages, it must end; they die, and their death 1s anni- 
hilation. 

With Pope they are no longer the powerful beings, at once the 
objects of pity and of awe, who hold their midnight revels in the 
forest, or guard the treasures of the mine. He wanted spirits of 
lither mold; such as could nestle in Belinda’s bosom, or shew 
their tiny faces peeping between the heavy plaits of the rich bro- 
cade. And the ‘ light militia of the lower sky’ assume the size and 
semblance of the playful winged genii whom the French designers 
used to be so fond of representing—one wrapped from head to 
foot in a cap of Mechlin lace; another girt with a diamond hilted 
sword; and a third bending beneath the weight of a laced hat and 
military plume. Thus diminished, they became suitable machi- 
nery for the Rape of the Lock. But Pope only calculated them for 
this elegant trifle, the labour of a week, the perusal of an hour ; _ 
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there alone can Ariel and his subjects act a consistent part. His wit 
reduced the heroes and the gods of the classical epic to a scale of 
miniature brilliancy. He was sporting with the lessons which the 
critic finds, or imagines that he finds, m the master-pieces of anti- 
quity. 

When the Doctor—Wo worth the while !—made bold to borrow 
Pope’s ‘ machinery’ for his ‘ philosophical’ poem, he never stop- 
ped to recollect that Pope was not in earnest, that his epic was a 
mock epic, and that his gnomes, and sylphs, and salamanders, 
were nothing less than the ‘ hieroglyphic figures of the elements.’ 
In the days of good Queen Anne 

‘—_—__—— the gnome could spoil a grace, 
Or raise a pimple on a beauteous face, 
Like citron water matrons’ cheeks inflame, 
Or change complexions at a Josing game ; 
Or cause suspicion where no soul was rude, 
Or discompose the head-dress of a prude.” 

Such tasks were light ones: but Doctor Darwin set the gnomes 
at hammering granite rocks, calcining flints, and grinding Ka-o-lins 
and Pe-tun-sees.* The nymphs were disturbed in the enjoyment 
of ‘ their elemental tea,’ and called away to watch the ‘ simmering 
cauldrons’ + of Bolton’s steam-engine, or the ‘ deep cauldrons’ of 
Ewa and Hecla. ; 

The sylphs fared as badly—perhaps worse :—they whose pro- 
vince had been 

. to tend the fair, 
To save the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th’ imprisoned essences exhale’— 
were dispatched by him in ‘ bold myriads’ to the most unhealthy 
climes, and on the most dangerous services—to stop { ‘ fell Syroc’s’ 
breath ; to ‘ arrest Simoom,’ in spite of his ‘ poisoned javelin’ and 
‘ whistling hair,’ and seize the locks of old ‘Tornado.’ Whilst 
others, once ‘ light coquettes,’ are ordered, as a penance, we pre- 
sume, to listen to Doctor Priestley’s courtship, and to slip iuto his 
cabinet in the most tempting dishabille. 
‘ Sytpns! you retiring to sequestered bowers, 
Where oft your PRIESTLEY woos your airy powers, 
On noiseless step or quivering pinion glide, 
As sits the sage with Science by his side ; 
To his charm’d eyes in gay undress appear, 
Or pour your secrets in his raptured ear. 
How nitrous gas from iron ingots driven, 
Drinks with red lips the purest breath of beaven ; 











* Economy of Vegetation, Canto II. v. 297—300. 
+ Economy of Vegetation, Canto I. 151—253. 
¢ Economy of Vegetation, Canto IV. Sec. III. 
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How while Conferva from its tender hair 
Joins in bright bubbles, &c. &c. &c.’ 
Economy of Vegetation, Cant. IV. v. 177—87. 


Throughout the Doctor’s ‘ Philosophical Poem,’ he is in a con- 
stant fidget to support his multifarious pretensions. He was to 
shine as a man of science, and as a man of the world—he was to 
come out of the laboratory perfumed with bergamot, and to put 
down the retort, and take a seat in the ‘ gilt landau.’ He was to 
be a sans-culotte philosopber, and fraternize with the citizens in 
dirty lmen ; and, at the same time, to gain admittance to the ‘ vege- 
table pride of Imperial Kew,’ and to make his bow to the ‘ Royat 
Partners,’ with his red night-cap in his hand. ‘The learned were 
to be astounded at his gentility, and the ladies to be enraptured 
with his learning. But above all, he was to excite universal admira- 
tion by the poetic ability with which he had ¢ enlisted imagination 
under the bamner of science.’ 

The Doctor made one happy discovery. He has enriched the 
poetical Pharmacopeia with an exceedingly neat and compendious 
formula for preparing personifications in any quantity which may 
be required. ‘ As most of our nouns’—so his prescription runs— 
‘ have in general no genders affixed to them in prose composition, 
and in the habits of conversation, they become easi/y personified 
only Ny the addition of a masculine or feminine pronoun—and 
secondly, as most of our nouns have the article a or the prefixed to 
them in prose writing and im conversation, they in general become 
personified even by the omission of their articles. — Botanic Garden, 
p- 182, &e. 

Nothing could be more ingenious than this prescription for making 
he and she personifications at pleasure, nor could it be supposed 
that the ingenious inventor would neglect to administer a dose of it 
as often as he could find occasion: the poem, therefore, teems 
with life and action, originating simply in the application of the 
magic pronouns, or in the banishment of the definite or indefinite 
article. Of course, the Doctor gave what gender pleased him best, 
without being over anxious to preserve either propriety or con- 
sistency. Patina isa he, in spite of the termination; Nicat 
bows ‘ Ais Ethiop brow,’ and Earth has ‘ his realms of fire.’ 

Existence having been thus bestowed, it yet required a little 
garnish, a little ornament ; and this the Doctor found in the ‘ looser 
analogies which dress out the imagery of poetry.’-—His ‘ personi- 
fication’ was to stand up in the ranks, and bustle about in the 
Economy of Vegetation. When children are at play they ‘ produce 
personifications’ with the utmost ease. A cross on the slate is a 
fox, and a round on the slate is a goose. The nursery seamstress 
takes a piece of rag, and rolls it up, and stitches it in the middle, 

and 
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and then the rag becomes a dol/; and although the rag do/l has 
neither head, nor eyes, nor arms, nor legs, Miss sees them all in fancy, 
and it isaccordingly nursed and treated as kindly as if it were a perfect 
baby. The Doctor’s imagination was equally vivid, and bountiful. 
With this great master of poetry the ‘ changeful opa/s roll their lucid 
eyes ;’ ‘ cowslips stretch their golden arms,’ and * drowsy FoG flings’ 
his ‘ hairy limbs on the stagnant deep.’ When any ‘ loose analogy’ 
can be discovered between the thing and its Darwinian personifica- 
tion, itis well; when none at all, itis better; for then the Doctor has 
more scope for ‘imagiuation.’ Perrin Dandin, the peace-maker, took 
his oath that he had a perfect recollection of having seen that honour 
able gentleman, his worship Council of Lateran with his broad- 
brimmed scarlet hat, as well as the most worthy lady Pragmatic 
Sanction(Council of Lateran’s wife) with her rosary of large jet beads, 
and her gown of mazarine blue satin. But Perrin Dandin was pur- 
blind compared to the Doctor when he saw the beauties of the bride 
and bridegroom, at the celebrated wedding of Light and Oxygen:— 
Sy.ipus! from each sun-bright leaf, that twinkling shakes 
O’er Earth’s green lap, or shoots amid her lakes, 
Your playful bands with simpering lips invite, 
And wed th’ enamoured Oxye@ene to Lieut. 
Round their white necks with fingers interwove, 
Cling the fond pair with unabating love ; 
Hand link’d in hand on buoyant step they rise, 
And soar and glisten, &c. &c. &c. 
Economy of Vegetation, Canto IV. v. 31, 40. 
In the fine vision of Owen, the soldier, we are told that he saw 
Adam lying beneath the tree of life, with the expression of joy on 
one side of his face, and of sorrow on the other, a grotesque em- 
blem of the blended feelings which may be supposed to arise in 
our common father, on beholding the strange combinaticn of wis- 
dom and of folly in his children. Each mdividual shares more or 
less in the frailty of his kind: and Darwin is a lamentable example 
of the treacherous strength of the human intellect. Whatever 
contempt we may bestow upon his verse,. he nevertheless deserves 
high praise in those pursuits to which his studies had been 
directed. In physiology and in general science his acquirements 
were extensive. His views of nature were clear and profound ; 
and if, in an evil hour, the wicked demon of rhyme had not 
possessed him, his name would have gone down in good odour to 
the afier-time. No one can really taste the beauty of poetry with- 
out a real love of knowledge and of learning. And Darwin’s poetry 
abounds with knowledge and learning, polluted indeed, and de- 
graded by the skipping jingle of his rhymes, but yet of stirling 
worth. The matter which he has selected is unfit for song, but it 
is 
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is one of the noblest themes which can offer itself to the mind ; 
and one which, however treated, must always retain some share of 
dignity and attraction. Our reasoning ties are gratified by the 
subjects which he introduces, although our taste ought to be 
offended at the manner of their introduction. The geologist 
stoops and examines the rich and varied minerals which the author 
of the fabric has collected, and becomes indisposed to arraign the 
hand which has disposed them in whimsical grotto work. The 
botanist attends to him whilst he traces the plant from its germ to 
its maturity, and at length becomes athent a to the gaudy Flora 
of the Botanic Garden. 

Hence it is principally to the well-informed that Darwin is a 
dangerous author ; for they allow themselves to indulge in the gra- 
tification which he affords, without considering the real sources 
whence that gratification arises. And although Miss Porden’s 

m is not, by any means, to be considered as an imitation of 
Darwia, yet we must suppose that it is by his example that she has 
been seduced into the attempt of clothing subjects which are purely 
and drily scientific in the language of poetry. The story of the 
poem, the loss and restoration of the veils, was originally a little and 
elegant fairy romance ‘ written in short cantos,’ and its extension 
into its present form, at once allegorical and didactic, was an after- 
thought. We had rather have seen it in its original simplicity and 
unity; and we should have been well contented to recéive such a 
vivid and forcible delineation, as is afforded by the following lines, 
alone and unaccompanied by the personifications of ‘ volcanic’ fire, 
which she has afterwards introduced. 


‘On lofty Stromboli the sky was bright, 

As when it sparkles with the northern light, 

And ever as the mountain hurl’d on high 

Its mass of molten lava to the sky, 

O’er all the isle the vivid lustre spread, 

And brighten’d ocean with a glow of red; 

Like distant thunder, burst a hollow sound, 

Disturb’d the quivering air, and shook the shores around.’—p. 205. 
* At morn, attended by a trusty guide, 

The fearless nymph ascends the mountain’s side, 

Which tower'd above the vast volcanic pile, 

The giant parent of the rocky isle. 

Long was the steep ascent; the path was strew’d 

With stony fragments, ponderous, loose, and rude ; 

And as she toil’d along the rugged way, 

The faithless sands her sinking steps betray. 

The eastern summit gain'd, her eye survey’d 

A plain with sable sand and scoria spread.’—p. 207 —8. 
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————_——— thro’ numerous openings came 
Thick fumes of sulphur in continued stream, 

Hot was the humid soil, and all around 

Her steps re-echoed from the hollow ground, 

* Within the ancient crater now she stood, 
Whence the long streams of liquid fire had flow’d 
That form’d the solid isle, but many an age 
Its fires had slept, exhausted with their rage ; 

Its falling sides the dire abyss o’erspread, 

And recent scoria form’d a sable bed. 

Yet thro’ the crust sulphureous odours breathe, 
And fumes ascend in many a snowy wreath, 
And, like a lion, awful in repose, 

A moment might the dreadful gulf disclose, 
And Leonora hastes, and fears to view 

Its slumbering fury wake and rage anew. 

* Westward her course the bold adventurer bends, 
And now the mountain’s loftiest peak ascends ; 
Beneath, unseen, the dread volcano glows, 

Yet o’er the crest the smoky volumes rose ; 
She hears the louder roar, and sees with dread 
The flaming masses rise above her head, 

And sand and ashes scatter’d all around, 

The marks of former fury, strew the’ground. 

* Descending now, she reach’d a rocky height, 

Whence the whole scene unfolded to her sight ; 

Saw from the gulf the orbs of lava rise, 

And clouds of dusky vapour veil the skies, 

And shuddering thought how soon the hour might come, 
When that red void should be her hated home.’—p. 208, 9. 


A spirit then appears at the bidding of the Fire-king, and under 
his guidance Leonora plunges into the blazing gulph. 


‘ The fearless nymph obey’d—her tender feet 
The lava press, yet scarcely feel its heat; 
O’er solid fire proceeds the undaunted dame, 
And breathes amid an atmosphere of flame, 
Which round her form, by frequent currents driven, 
Fann’d her dark tresses like the gales of heaven. 
Yet oft, at first, she screen’d her dazzled sight 
From the full splendour of that crimson light, 
And shrunk from flames that round innocuous fly, 
Soft as the evening zephyr’s vernal sigh. 

* How vast the fiery realm! around her stood 
Unnumber'd Sprites, that various tasks pursu’d.’-—p. 212. 


There is so much poetic spirit in this passage, that we will not 
destroy the impression of poetical reality which it produces, by 
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extracting the enumeration of the labours of the spirits of the vol- 
cano: they would dispel the illusion which the fancy of the writer 
has created with such ability. We shall therefore pass on to the 
return of Leonora to the realms of day. The sweetness of the lines, 
and the contrast between their calm and softened imagery, and 
the fiery scene from which Leonora has rushed, remind us of the 
first stanzas of the ‘ Purgatorio.’ 


‘ Thro’ the deep gulf again she mounts to air. 
And oh! how lovely to her wearied eye, 
The moon’s soft light, the azure of the sky, 
The still and placid grandeur of the scene, 
The haunts of man, the tufts of sober green, 
And that red cloud, that in the blue expanse, 
With tapid motion sailing met her glance; 
Is that her airy car?’—p. 235—6. 


Miss Porden thinks vigorously, and she always expresses her- 
self with terseness. Such passages as the following may be instanced 
for their condensed and apophthegmatic turn. 


‘ —____— long and keenly smarts the rankling wound, 
When those admir’d and lov’d are worthless found ; 
And truth’s broad mirror, with a thousand flaws, 
Obscures the spotless image memory draws.’ 
Book iv. v. 880—4. 
* Misfortune oft in mirthful guise appears, 
And woe at times will frolic tho’ in tears,’ 
Book iii. 700 —4, 


Nor can she be otherwise than lively and elegant when we 
clear away the primitive and secondary rocks, which she after- 
wards thought fit to superinduce upon her fairy tale. We shall 
conclude our extracts with the nuptials of the Water-king and his 
beneficent bride. 

‘Yet many a youth that to the tourney came, 
With eager looks had sought one absent dame, 
And marvell’d why Lymnoria, fair and gay, 
Still prompt to haste where pleasure led the way, 
Who lov'd the ocean’s fairest maids among 
To shine distinguish’d in the glittering throng, 
To mark each jealous damsel’s smother’d sighs 
Burst as they watch'd their lover's wandering eyes, 
When, like an empress, mid her slaves she shone, 
And deem’d each eye should fix on her alone ; 
Why only she now shunn’d the festive scene, 
Where all were met in honour of their queen, 
Yet many a nymph the secret reason guest, 
¥n looks, and signs, and whispers half exprest, 
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And marvell’d much how envy found a place 

In that fair breast and love-inspiring face ; 

And some, whose minds a kindred thought conceal’d, 
In specious guise their lurking envy veil’d : 

“Twas true their queen was gracious, good and fair, 
** Yet other nymphs might with her charms compare ; 
“ And it was hard, must be by all confest, 

“ To see one nymph thus rais’d o’er all the rest, 

“ And more for her, once destin’d for the throne, 

“ Who deem’d this damsel but usurp’d her crown.” 
While some their queen’s superior charms allow, 

But mutter something of a broken vow.’ —p. 182—3. 

The personifications of ‘ metals and minerals,’ and of the ‘ agen- 
cies of volcanic fire,’ as may be expected from the specimens 
which we have given of Miss Porden’s poetry, are managed with 
great talent and ingenuity, and they exhibit a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. But they are materials upon which talent and inge- 
nuity should not attempt to work. ‘They are either too refractory 
to be moulded into grace, or too rarified and penetrating to be 
rendered visible and tangible. Nor could these difficulties be sur- 
mounted, even if, as Miss Porden wishes, the operations of her 
Rosicrucian mythology had been directed by a person ‘ possessing 
the scientific knowledge of Sir Humphry Davy, and the energy and 
imagination of Lord Byron and Mr, Scott.’ 

The privilege of personification is an important one, and there- 
fore it should be used charily. ‘The forms bestowed by the poet 
must be indicated, not defined. ‘The vitality which he bestows 
must be breathed into the object in an instant, and for an instant 
only. Like the mock life produced in the slaughtered animal by the 
powers of galvanism, as soon as the subtle influence has darted 
through, its effects must cease ; and inert nature must relapse into 
its primitive quiescence. ‘Thus, 

‘ Jura answers through her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud.’ 
But although the voices of the mountains were heard during the 
raging of the midnight storm, we do not find that they continued 
to hold a dialogue after it had subsided. 

The themes of poetry must be such as can agitate or allure us; 
the lessons of poetry must be such as can enter into alliance with 
our virtues, nay, even with our errors. But science soars above 
the troubled region of passion and feeling, and dwells in the calm 
and cloudless heaven where all is light and tranquillity. 


‘ 
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The object of science is the discovery and diffusion of truth: and 
the flowing veil of poetry is wholly abhorrent from this its only intent 
and end. Science cannot be taught im allegory or metaphor, and it 
seeks neither ornament nor disguise; the one cam give it no ad- 
ditional fairness, the other must detract from its utility. "The laws 
and properties of matter are the ‘ handmaids’ of the Power who 
laid the foundations of the world ; and in the investigation of their 
workings, we must confide in reason, without invoking the deceit- 
ful aid of fancy or imagination. Let the Muse be content to ream 
in the haunts to which she has been accustomed from days of old, 
and employ herself in her wonted tasks. She may breathe the fresh 
gale without trying its purity im the eudiometer. When she gathers 
flowers, let her weave them in a wreath, and she will find it 
easier than te class the sweets which she has culled between the 
leaves of the hortus siccus. All nature is before her, and it is her 
duty to point out the beauties of the great pageant; but it will not 
be required of her, that she should conduct the spectators behind the 
scenes. 

With respect to Miss Porden, we must conclude by confessing, 
that although we think her endeavour to blend poetry and science 
together is objectionable, yet her knowledge becomes her well; 
and we are quite sure that the age cannot produce many female 
writers possessing ability aud information enough to err as she has 
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Arr. VI. Laou-sing-urh, or ‘An Heir in his Old Age, a 
Chinese Drama. Translated Srom the Original Chinese. By 
J. F. Davis, Esq. of Canton. To which ts prefixed a Brief 
View of the Chinese Drama and of their Theatrical Exhibitions, 
Small 8vo. pp. 164. London. 1817. 


[‘ the voluminous compilations concerning Chima, which were 
published on the continent of Europe, and chiefly in France, in 
the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we meet 
with very few observations on the general state of literature in that 
country. The Catholic Missionaries, from whom they were received, 
labour hard, it is true, to persuade their correspondents, by vague 
and general assertions, that the Chinese are a nation of sages ; that 
the - of letters is universal; that learning alone leads to wealth 
and honours ; that, with it, the highest offices of the state are open 
to the lowest of the people; and, without it, that princes siuk quietly, 
as a matter of common occurrence, into the vulgar herd ; that, in 
short, under this enlightened government, tie 
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‘ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
The rest-is all but leather or prunella.’ 

We are cautioned, however, at the same time, not to regard the 
literary qualifications, which pave the way to the highest offices in 
the state, as consisting of that vulgar wisdom which implies a know- 
ledge of men and of things, or of the pursuits of physical or 
abstract science, or even of the history of the great events which have 
been passing in any other part of the world; but that the perfection 
of the human intellect, and the indispensable qualification for a 
great statesman, consist in knowing precisely what Yao said, and 
what Chun did, on any particular occasion, four thousand years ago ; 
and in applying the maxims of the one and the practice of the other 
to the events of the present time. ‘This, with a critical know- 
ledge of the construction, and precise import, of an old character 
of their symbolic language, together with the exact mode of ad- 
dressing a superior, or returning the salute of an inferior, aecord- 
wg to the regulations prescribed by Confucius, constitute, im a great 
measure, the learning of a Chinese state philosopher. But the most 
remarkable circumstance seems to be that these automatons 
should have succeeded in persuading the Jesuits, whom no one 
will accuse of being deficient in worldly wisdom, that this puerile 
trifling of the Chinese was learumg; while every succeeding com- 
munication to their superiors in Europe bore unequivocal proofs 
of the gross ignorance in which the whole nation was immersed. 
And yet we ought, perhaps, not so much to wonder at the miracu- 
lous accounts of those who had travelled to the opposite side of 
the globe in search of miracles, as at the credulity of such men as 
Voltaire, Freret, De Guignes, Isaac Vossius, and many others, who 
80 greedily swallowed them. ‘The Jesuits indeed had some excuse : 
the conversion of the heathen being the main object of their mission, 
they found it, probably, conducive to their success to adopt the 
habits and prejudices of their Chinese neophytes. 

It still, however, remains to be explained why these early Mis- 
sionaries, who were themselves men of learning, and more free from 
prejudices than any of the other Religious Orders, should not have 
bestowed a little attention on the modern state of literature among 
the great mass of the people. We read, it is true, of the hundreds 
of thousands of volumes contained in the Imperial library at Pekin, 
and every now and then we meet with the titles of some of them; 
we are also told that thousands of the lighter kind of productions, 
such as moral tgles, entertaining stories, novels, plays and songs, 
issue daily from the press ; but this lumping mention of Chinese 
libraries and Chinese books, with the exception of one drama 
translated by Pére Premare, two or three moral tales, as many 
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apologues and some short specimens of poetry, collected and pub- 
lished by Du Halde and Grozier, constituted all the knowledge 
which, till of very late years, we possessed in Europe, of the taste 
of the Chinese in that department of literature generally known by 
the name of belles lettres. 

Yet a more intimate knowledge of this particular branch of na- 
tional literature would seem precisely to be that which was most 
wanting to enable us to form a true estimate of the national cha- 
racter—it is that which, of all others, appears best calculated to shew 
us how this singular people acted and thought under the ordinary 
occurrences of life ; and how far the fine moral sentiments, which 
Confucius uttered, and which are painted in large characters. in 
their houses and temples, by the sides of the high roads, and in all 
— places, are carried into practice in real life. That beautiful 

ittle novel the Hao-kivu-tchuan, translated by Mr. Wilkinson and 
published by Dr. Percy, did this to a certain extent, but it remained 
for many years the solitary specimen of this kind of composition. 
The knowledge of the language which the translator had acquired 
seems to have died with him; and as Bohea and Sou-chong could 
be provided by the easier process of a sort of telegraphic commu- 
nication aided by a murderous jargon of English, the study of the 
language of China revived only with the Embassy of Lord Ma- 
_cartney to the Court of Pekin. This mission afforded an oppor- 
tunity to the present Sir George Staunton, then a boy, to cultivate 
it with complete success; and his example has been followed by 
several of the Company’s servants at Canton, but by none with more 
assiduity and advantage than by Mr. Davis, the translator of the 
drama before us: this young gentleman is a writer on the esta- 
blishment of the East India Company’s factory at Canton, where, 
we understand, lie has not been resident much more than two years. 

The editor of this literary curiosity, for such it must be consi- 
dered whatever its merits or defects may be, has taken a sum- 
mary view of the Chinese drama, or rather, we should say, of the 
stage-representations, as they are exhibited for the entertainment of 
foreign ambassadors ; these exhibitions, it must be confessed, are 
puerile enough, consisting chiefly of broad farce, of tumbling, jug- 
gling, posture-making, and ridiculous processions of men disguised 
as animals, the last of which may be intended perhaps to convey, 
by personified allegories, allusions to some national tradition or 
religious superstition. Of their regular dramas, such as this 
before us, we hear little or nothing in the accounts published of 
the several embassies sent by different nations to the Court of 
Pekin. The reason is obvious. Until the present embassy of Lord 
Auherst, neither the ambassador nor any of his suite were aS 
‘ enoug 
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enough to understand one word ef what they heard; and as itis said 
that, when one sense is shut, the others become more open, these 
travellers describe accurately enough, no doubt, what they saw, 
but are necessarily sent as to what they heard. 

The editor meutions a poem, written by a common Chinese, 
called ‘ London, also translated by Mr. Davis. We have procured 
a copy of this poem, or rather of that part of it which has been 
translated ; though the author’s observations, in general, are just, 


* yet, as he was ignorant of our language, they proceed almost wholly 


from what was communicated to the mind through the organ of 
sight. ‘ Their play-houses,’ he says, ‘ are always shut during the 
day ; after dark the scenes are opened. The faces of the actors are 
very handsome. Their dresses are embroidered aud splendid ; and 
they sing in exact unison with the music; and dance to the drums 
and flutes. The exhibition is delightful in the highest degree, and 
all go away with laughing countenances.’ And he adds, in a note,— 
for this Chinese poet too uses his verses as pegs to hang notes 
upon,—‘ that all descriptions of people mix together and pay a 
certain fixed price ; that the scenes are painted to represent trees 
and houses, that they are frequently changed; and that the female 
characters are all performed by women.’ Of the Thames, he 
says, ‘ three bridges resist the stream, and form a communication. 
Ships and beats pass beneath the arches; iaen and horses walk 
amidst the clouds ; a thousand masses of stone rise one above the 
other; and the river flows through nine channels.. The bridge of 
Lo-yang, which out-tops all under heaven, resembles them in 
form.’—But he adds, in a note, that the bridge of Lo-yang, in 
Fokien, is the finest in the world; that it resembles these (of the 
Thames) in appearance, but there is a difference in point of size :— 
in the original, there.is an artful ambiguity by which the superiority 
‘ in point of size’ is left undecided. Our traveller (who is not de- 
ficieut in intelligence) notices chiefly those objects which excited 
attention by their conjrast with those of his own country—thus he 
observes that, ‘ the houses are so lofty that you may pluck the stars 
from them ;’ that, on four sacred days in the month, people put on 
their best clothes, and go to the temple ; that the virtuous read their 
sacred book, which they call Pe-/ee to kut, (pray to God); that the 
appearance of the country is beautiful, and the: hills rising one 
above another delightful-to behold ; that little girls have rosy cheeks 
and_ fair complexions; that men and women marry from mutual 
choice; and love and respect each other; and that there are no 
second wives; that the grass is cut, and dried, to feed cattle in 
winter when there is frost and snow; that men and women ramble 
into the fields to gather flowers; that poor women at the wheat 
harvest gather the grain which is left, and sing as they go home ; 
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and that people recommend each other in spring and autumn to 
return early, lest they should be bewildered in the fog, &c. As this 
is the first attempt by a Chinese to give ‘his countrymen any infor- 
mation respecting England, we have thought that our readers would 


not be displeased with a short specimen of the mode in which it 


is conveyed. 

That the Chinese have something better than those exhibitions 
described by travellers, the ‘ Orphan of Tchao,’ translated by 
Premare, and the ‘ Laou-sing-urh,’ both of which are taken 
from the same collection of one hundred dramas, abundantly 
testify; and we thiuk there is also proof that these plays, and 
others of a similar description, are those which are geuerally re- 
presented before Chinese audiences, though it is not a little re- 
markable, as the Editor has observed, ‘ that those fepresentations 
appear to descend into lowness and vulgarity, in the inverse ratio 
of the rank and situation in life of the parties for whose amusemeut 
they are exhibited.’ The theatrical entertainments exhibited before 
the emperor and his court, for the amusement of every ambassador, 
from Ysbrandt Ives to Titsingh and Van Braam, were more puerile, 
absurd and mean, than those to which they were invited in the 
provinces. Thus.we find in Lord Macartney’s entertaining Journal, 
a ludicrous detail of the entertainments given at Gohol, which 
lasted five hours, the account of which his lordship thus con- 
clades: ‘ Thus then have I seen King Solomon in all his glory. 
I use this expression, as the scene recalled perfectly to my memory 
a puppet-show of that name, which I recollect to have seen in my 
childhood, and which made so strong an impression on my mind, that 
I then thought it a true representation of the highest pitch of human 
greatness and felicity.’ But at Tien-sing his lordship speaks of the 
actors having exhibited during the day ‘ several different panto- 
mimes and historical dramas.’ ‘ One of these,’ Sir George Staunton 
observes, ‘ attracted particular attention.’ Scanty as their know- 
ledge was of the language, many of the gentlemen of the embassy 
perceived, or thought they perceived, the resemblance of the action 
to one of Shakspeare’s historical plays. A rebel general, who has 
slain his sovereign, pays his addresses to the captive empress; 
and, ‘ whilst she is tearing her hair, and rending the skies with her 
complaints, the conqueror enters, approaches her with respect, 
addresses her in a gentle tone, soothes hef sorrows with his com- 
passion, talks of love and adoration, and, like Richard the Third 
with Lady Anne, prevails, in less than half an hour, on the Chinese 
princess, to dry up her tears, to forget her deceased consort, and 
yield to.a consoling wooer.’ 

It would be idle to conjecture, in the present state of our im- 
perfect knowledge of China, wheuce this unfavourable difference 
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in the court amusements arises; but it would be quite consistent 
with the character of this mean and insolent government, to suppose 
that these exhibitions were got up for the occasion, as being, in 
their opinion, best suited to the taste and understanding of foreign 
barbarians, who, according to their notions, come from afar to offer 
them tribute and to seek their protection. 

But the vulgar and childish exhibitions of the Chinese stage 
form not the most serious charge against the taste and judgment of 
this nation of sages; it appears from the ‘ Brief View,’ that they 
frequently offend against all decency and morality. Not satisfied 
with the mere relation of a criminal act or a filthy story, the Chinese 
require something more—the eye must be gratified by a sight of 
every process of the transaction. ‘The following instance will suf- 
fice as a specfhen of their taste in this respect. 

‘ The history of husbands deceived by their mistresses, says M. de 
Guignes, “ being frequently the subject of their comedies, there occur 
therein sometimes situations so free, and in which the actor exhibits so 
much truth, that the scene becomes extremely indecent,”—and he men- 
tions an instance of which he was an eye-witness, where the heroine of 
the piece “ devint grosse et accoucha sur le théatre d'un enfant.” The 
piece was caHed the See-hou Pagoda, being the history of the destruc- 
tion of the Pagoda now in ruins, on that famous lake described by 
Mr. Barrow under the name of Lui-fung-ta,—the Temple of the 
Thundering Winds. Several genii, mounted upon serpents, and march- 
ing along the margin of the lake, opened the scene; a neighbouring 
bonze shortly after made love to one of these goddesses, who, in spite 
of the remonstrances of her sister, listened to the young man, married 
him, became pregnant, and was delivered of a child upon the stage, who 
very soon found itself in a condition to walk about. Enraged at this 
scandalous adventure, the genii drove away the bonze, and finished by 
striking the pagoda with lightning, and reducing -it to the ruined con- 
dition in which it now appears.” (Brief View, p. 29.) 

The translation of the Laou-sing-urh puts an end to all dispute 
with regard to the nature of the Chinese drama, if any doubt could 
have been entertained with regard to the authenticity and the fidelity 
of the translation of the ‘Orphan of Tchao.’ The latter is abused 
by Voltaire, though he made it the ground-work of one of his best 
tragedies; he admits, indeed, that, in spite of the innumerable 
crowd of events, they are all exhibited ‘in the most clear and dis- 
tinct manner; but he quarrels with it, because unity of time and 
action, sentiment, character, eloquence, passion, all, by his ac- 
count, are wanting—a grave list of defects, truly—but Voltaire 
probably was not aware that Premare’s translation is the skeleton 
only of the Chinese play, and that those parts which have been 
compared with the Greek chorus, aud iu which sentiment and 
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passion, if not eloquence, are expressed, were omitted by the 
translator. The editor observes, 

‘Our countryman, Doctor Hurd, in his “ Discourse on Practical 
Imitation,” formed a very different opinion of this tragedy from that of 
Voltaire. He conceived that it embraces the two essentials of dramatic 
poetry, unity and integrity of action—and a close connection of the in- 
cidents of the story; for, “ first,” he observes, “ the action is strict! 
one; the destruction of the house of Chao is the single event on which 
our attention turns from the beginning; we see it gradually ptepared 
and brought on; and with its completion, the tragedy finishes. Se- 
condly, the action proceeds with as much rapidity, as Aristotle him- 
self demands.”—And having noticed its resemblance in many points to 
the Electra of Sophocles—* let me add,” says he, “ an intermixture of 
songs in passionate parts, heightened into sublime poetry, and some- 
what resembling the character of the ancient chorus.” g Had Premare 
translated more of these lyrics, he would probably have found the re- 
semblance still more complete.’ (Brief View, p. 34.) 

The ‘ Heir in his Old Age’ is liable to none of the objections 
brought by Voltaire against the ‘ Orphan of Chao,’ except the 
want of unity of place and time, a defect of which we in England, 
at least, are not warranted to complain. ‘This drama is wanting 
neither in sentiment, passion, nor character—of its eloquence none 
can judge correctly, but those who feel the force of the association 
of ideas suggested by the compounded symbols of the Chinese 
language, whose most striking beauties, as a Chinese has observed, 
‘ pass ices the eye immediafely to the heart,’ and whose sound, 
striking upon the ear, ‘ brings the recollection of the picture to the 
eye.” These combinations of symbols, the frequent use of meta- 
phors, and of allusions to ancient history and popular stories, 
especially in the lyrical parts, ‘ which are sung or chanted with 
music,’ must render the translation of them a difficult task to an 
European; and after all, the best translation can only be an ap- 
proximation to the original, wanting the strength, and beauty, and 
expression conveyed by the latter to the eye of a Chinese. Mr. Da- 
vis, we think, has done wonders ; he found, he says, the lyrical parts 
very obscure, but where doubtful passages occurred, ‘ the opinion 
of two or more natives was asked, and that sense adopted which 
appeared to be most consistent with the idiom of the language, 
and with the scope of the original.’ 

The comedy of ‘ An Heir in his old Age’ is the representation 
of a simple story in domestic Iife, the dramatis persone being com- 
posed entirely of the members of a family in the mercantile, or 
trading profession, which in China we may consider as consti- 
tuting the middle class of society. The moral meant to be con- 
veyed is an illustration of the happiness or the misery of having 
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or wanting a son to honour his aged parents, and to pay an annual 
visit to their tombs when dead ; filial piety being, in the estimation 
of this singular people, the first of moral virtues, and the lack of it 
the worst of moral offences ; it is, in fact, the grand basis on which 
all the religious, moral, and civil institutions of the empire are 
founded : hence the want of an heir to perpetuate the family name, 
and to perform the posthumous ceremonies, isa source of misery 
in a man’s life-time, aid a reproach to his memory when dead. To 
obviate this misfortune, as far as human means will admit, custom, 
which is here stronger than law, allows a man to take an inferior, 
or second wife, whom he generally purchases from poor relations ; 
in this character she has no rights, and, if she bear children, they 
are considered as the children of the first or legitimate wife, and 
enjoy the same privileges as if born in lawful wedlock. 

The characters in the ‘ Heir in his old Age’ are an old man, his 
wife, his second wife, his daughter, his son-in-law, and his nephew. 
The outline of the fable is briefly this :—The old man, having amas- 
sed considerable wealth by trade, and being without a son to per- 
form the duties which filial piety demands, both to the living and 
the dead, had taken a second wife, whose pregnancy is announced 
at the opening of the play. ‘To atone For some little irregularities 
in his trading concerns, and incline heaven to be favourable to his 
wishes, he makes a sacrifice of his book-debts, by burning them in 
the presence of his family. He then bequeaths his property to his 
wife and married daughter ; and having got rid of a nephew, who 
is hated by his old wife, by giving him a hundred pieces of silver, 
he sets out for his house in the cquutry, to await the congratulatious 
of his family on the wished-for birth of a son. 

He is scarcely departed, however, before the disappointment 
of the son-in-law, on the pregnancy of the second wife, vents itself 
in invectives ; and he plainly tells the daughter, (his wife,) that he 
only married her for the sake of the old man’s wealth. The daugh- 
ter soothes him by hinting how easy it will be to get rid of the 
pregnant wife, and to frame a plausible story to deceive her father ; 
and from what follows, the husband, as well as the audience, is left 
to conclude that she has contrived to dispatch the unfortunate 
woman. In the meantime, the old gentleman is waiting in great 
anxiety for the result ; his family appear in succession to commu- 
nicate the doleful tidings of the disappearance of his second wife, 
which he conceives to be a trick, and is at length reluctantly 
brought to believe it true. In the bitterness of his disappointment, 
he bursts into tears, and expresses his suspicions of foul play. 
Attributing at length his misfortunes to some little peculations of 
which he has been guilty, he resolves to bestow alms at a neigh- 
bouring temple, and to fast for seven days, in the hope that the 
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objects of his charity may in some measure, however imperfectly, 
supply the place of ason. We have now a scene at the temple in 
which the beggars of China, like the beggars m all other countries, 
exhibit their talent at fraud and imposture: here also the nephew 
appears, in the most hopeless state of poverty ; he is insulted by the 
son-in-law, aud reproached by the old wife; the uncle, however, 
dismisses him with a trifle of money to supply his immediate wants, 
and earnestly recommends him to be punctual in visiting the tombs 
of his family at the approaching season, giving him the strongest 
assurances that a due attention to the duties of filial piety must 
ultimately lead to prosperity. 

The nephew accordingly visits the tombs, makes the best ob- 
lations that his poverty vill allow, invokes the shades of his an- 
cestors to commuiserate his distress, aud to grant him their protec- 
tion : he then goes away, and the old man and his wife make their 
appearance, observe the vestiges of a recent oblation, conclude from 
the meanness of the offerings that it must have been their nephew, 
and express great indignation that their own daughter and son-in-law 
should be so tardy in fulfilling their duty. ‘The old man takes this 
opportunity of convincing his wife of her injustice to this nephew, 
who is not only more worthy, but nearer in blood than their son-in- 
law ; she relents, and expresses a desire to make reparation; he 
enters, a reconciliation takes place, and he is agajn received into 
the family. 

Sovn after; the son-in-law and daughter appear with a great 
noise and a procession of village officers, to perform the ceremo- 
nies; but they are received by their parents with bitter reproaches 
for their ingratitude and tardy piety, and ordered never more to 
entef the doors of their parents. On the old man’s birth-day, how- 
ever, they approach his house and entreat to pay their respects, 
when to the utter astonishment and joy of the old man, his daugh- 
ter presents him with his second wife, leading a son in her hand 
about three years of age, both of whom, it now appears, had been 
secreted by the daughter, and supported by her, out of affection to 
her father, unknown to her husband, who had all along supposed 
both mother and child to have been otherwise disposed of. ‘The 
daughter is now separated from her worthless husband, and taken 
into her father’s house ; a new arrangement is made of his pro- 
perty ; and the piece concludes with the joy and gratitude of the old 
gentleman, for being so unexpectedly made happy by ‘ an heir in 
his old age.’ 

This simple story is worked up with considerable ingenuity ; the 
unity and integrity of the action are closely adhered to, the incidents 
are all connected with the main design, and the-character of each 
of the dramatis persone well preserved throughout, especially that 
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of the old man: that of the old lady is not quite so passive as we 
had been led to suppose the female character to be in China; she 
rules her family with undisputed sway; and is moreover @ reason- 
able woman, listeus to argument, and is open to conviction. The 
action proceeds without the least interruption, and though the. time 
employed is somewhat more than three years, the events follow 
each other in such natural order, and are so closely connected, that 
the lapse of: time would not*be perceived, but for the age of the 
child brought forward in the concluding scene. It is very remark- 
able that the divisions of this drama should approximate so nearly 
to those of most European nations. It consists of five acts, or four 
besides the sie-tsze, or opening, which is, to all intents and purposes, 
an act differing in nothing from the other acts. Its resemblance to 
the prologues of the Greek drama is sufficiently striking, where the 
principal persgnages come forward to let the audience into the 
argument or story on which the action is to turn, and to acquaint 
them with the names and characters of the actors, The ‘ Old 


- Man,’ in the ‘Opening’ of the present drama, announces himself in 


this. manner :—‘ I am a man of ‘Tung-ping-foo; my sirname is Lew, 
my name Tsung-sheu. 1 am sixty years of age, and Le-she, my 
wife, is fifty-eight. My daughter Yim-chung’s age is twenty-seven, 
and that of her husband, Chang-lang, thirty, Xc.;’ and so he goes 
on to tell the ages, connections, and history of the whole dramatis 
persona—like the single actor of ‘Thespis, announcing his own name 
and family, and telling the s:mple tale of his misfortunes,—or, like 
the ghost of Polydore, in the Hecuba of Euripides, acquainting 
the audience that he is the son of Hecuba and Priam, just come 
from the mansions of the dead, &c.—or Helena, who exclaims, 

—‘ I from Sparta draw my birth, a realm 

To glory not unknown, of royal race, 

Daughter of Tyndarus, ——————— 
and Helena my name.’ 

But the nearest parallel to the Chinese drama may perhaps be 
found in some of eur old Mysteries; a’ in that of -‘ Candlemas 
Day, or the Killing of the Children of Israel,’ where, for instance, 
King Herod thus announces himself :— 

*‘ Tam King Herowd, I will it be knowen so, 
Most strong and mygbty in feld for to fyght, &c.’ 

This practice of addressing the audience, as Mr. Gifford has 
observed, is ridiculed by Ben Jonson in his ‘ Bartholomew Fair,’ 
where Lanthorn Leatherhead thus opens his puppet-show. 

* Gentles, that no longer your expectations may wander, 
Behold our chief actor, amorous Leander. 
With a great deal of cloth, lapp’d about him like a scarf, 
For he yet serves his father, a dyer at Puddle-wharf,’ 
“ ce The 
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The resemblance, however, to the Greek drama does not stop 
here. The lyrical compositions, which in the serious and histo- 
rical plays are more frequent than in dramas like the one in ques- 
tion, bear a very striking affinity to the chorus of the old Greek 
tragedy, with all due distance, however, as to taste and genius, 
and like the chorus too, they are sung with an accompaniment of 
music. The difficulty of many of these choral songs in the Greek 
tragedy is not greater than the obscurity which prevails in those 
of the Chinese. Mr. Davis seems to think that these passages 
are chiefly mtended to gratify the ear, and that serise is very 
often sacrificed to sound. It may be so; and, if it were, his editor 
observes, ‘ examples of the same kind might be produced nearer 
home.’ We are rather inclined to believe, however, from Mr. 
Davis’s own occasional translations that they are meant to con- 
vey some sage reflection, er some moral truth, bearing on the 
subject of the dialogue, and that their obscurity is owing to the 
figurative signification of the symbols. ‘ Without extensive know- 


ledge of their ancient poetry,’ says Mr. Morrison, ‘ and the cus- - 


toms aud manners of the country, it is very difficult to understand 
their poetical compositions.’ 

The Chinese stage derives none of those helps from scenery 
which, in Europe, so powerfully assists in augmenting the illusion. 
Nor have they any permanent theatres : with the ready bamboo, of 
universal use, a few mats, and some printed cotton cloths, they will 
dress up a theatre in a few hours; or a chamber, with a door for 
‘ their exits and their entrances,’ will suffice for the purpose. When 
a foreign ambassador is received by the viceroy of a province, or 
the governor of a city, or when an officer of state, or a wealthy c+ 
tizen gives an entertainment to Ins friends, a set of players and a 
hand of music are the never-failing appendages to the banquet. 
They are always ready to commence ona certaim number of pieces, 
and they continue to play as long as the guests remain, without 
intermission. The female characters are usually performed by 
eunuchs. or boys; though women sometimes appear on the stage. 
The dialogue in their tragedies and historical plays is carried on in 
a tone of voice considerably elevated above its natural pitch, and 
continued in a kind of whining monotony, like a bad imitation of 
the recitative in the Italian opera, but without the modulations and 
cadences of that pleasing vehicle of fine music. In the lighter 
eyes of comedy and farce, the dialogue is conducted in the fami- 
iar tone of common conversation. Any 

Any extract that we could give would eonvey but little idea of 
the merits or defects of the present play; whatever they may be, 
the Chinese drama is unquestionably their own; and it appears, 
both from this and the tragedy of the House of Tchao, that the 
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object is ‘ to shew virtue her own feature, scorn her own image ;’ 
and though the ‘ Heir in his old Age’ was written nearly eight 
hundred years ago, yet as time stands still in China, with regard 
to any alteration or improvement, this and all their plays, how- 
ever old, shew the existing age, ‘his form and pressure.’ It is 
a true .picture of Chinese manners and Chinese feelings, and, as 
such, is a valuable acquisition to our stock of knowledge, as far as 
it regards this extraordinary nation. 

There is little or no doubt that the Chinese borrowed the popu- 
lar religion, and the remnauts they possess of astronomical science, 
from the Hindoos’; but their drama is obviously altogether national. 
If we may judge from the single Hindoo play that has been pub- 
lished in an Enaropean dress, we should say, that while the Hindoos 
soar beyond nature into the wilds of mythology, the Chinese adhere 
rigidly, {ar too rigidly sometimes, to human actions and human im- 
perfections. Itis true, the same feeling of misery attending the 
want of a son is expressed in Sacontala as in the Chinese play ; 
but among the Hindoos it is more of a religious feeling, and the 
observance of a precept of the Vedas; thus the prince Dushmanta 
says :— 

* Ah me! the departed souls of my ancestors, who claim a share in 
the funeral cake, which I have no son to offer, areapprehensive of losing 
their due honour, when Dushmanta shall be no more on earth !—who 
then, alas, will perform in our family, those obsequies which the Veda 
prescribes? My forefathers must drink, instead of a pure libation, this 
flood of tears, the only offering which a man, who dies childless, cam 
make them.’ 


We are so much pleased with this little performance of Mr. 
Davis, that we hope to see more of the same kind, from the same, 
or some other collection of the popular dramas of China; for 
nothing can be better calculated to display the manners and the 
character of the people. 

We had promised ourselves much information on the interesting 
subject before us, from the embassy to China, which, at the present 
moment, occupies so large a share of the public attention. With 
such superior advantages to those of Lord Sebartntn in having so 
many of our own countrymen who are well versed in the language, 
Sir George Staunton, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. Davis, the Editor 
tov, had, naturally enough, anticipated the most favourable results 
from the mission; which, however, we regret to find, from the 
Imperial Gazette, are not likely to be fulfilled. ‘That the general 
facts which have been published are true, we are not disposed to 
doubt ; that the details are false, we entertain as little doubt,— 
well knowing that, for the propagation of falsehood, the old 
Brussels Gazette was but a type of that of Pekin. 
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Recent accounts from the embassy state, that on the arrival of 
the ships in the gulph of Pe-tche-lee,.on the 28th July, two military 
officers came off from the shore, and expressed soiae surprize at 
their having reached that anchorage in so short a time after notice 
had been first received of the embassy; and it was evident that 
no preparations had been made for its reception. ‘Two days 
afterwards, however, the same officers returned with intelligence 
that three mandarins of rank had been appointed to attend the am- 
bassador to the capital ; the first of the name of Quong, the impe- 
rial legate, and a Tartar; the second, Chang, a civilian; the third, 
Yin, a military officer ; being the exact counterparts of the three 
Ta-jin, or great men, appoited to wait on Lord Macartney; and, 
to make the parallel complete, the Tartar legate announced his in- 
tention of receiving the ambassador on shore, while the other two 
paid their respects to him on board the Alceste. ‘They brought 
with them a fleet of junks, as on the former occasion, containing the 
imperial present of refreshments for the ships’ crews, intended also, 
when unloaded, to convey back the presents and baggage of the 
ambassador and his suite. The present did not contain such a vast 
profusion of hogs, fowls, pumpkins, and pears, as on the former 
occasion, from the want, most probably, of a longer notice to 
provide them ; but it was ample; and the friendly attentions of 
these two men, as well as the conciliating manners of the legate, 
held out the promise of a favourable and honourable reception in 
Pekin. Two circumstances, however, were casually mentioned, 
that in some degree cast a damp over. this agreeable prospect. In 
the first place, it was rumoured among the Chinese on shore that 
the Emperor would set out for Gehol, in Tartary, on the 9th Sep- 
tember, previously to which, he would receive the ambassador in 
Pekin, and give him his final audience of leave: secondly, the two 
mandarins Chang and Yin insinuated pretty -plainly that the usual 
ceremony of prostration would be expected from the ambassador; 
if the former point was not got over, it was quite evident that no 
time would be allowed for the transaction of any kind of business, 
and the question of the ceremony was considered as a point of vital 
importance—as, on the refusal or compliance with this degrading 
and humiliating demand, England must continue to maintain, in 
the eyes of this haughty government, that high rank and indepen- 
dent spirit for which she had hitherto been known to them, or set 
the seal of vassalage to her submission, and be registered among the 
number of their petty tributaries. However, as these men seemed 
not to have any positive instructions on that head, and as every 
thing hitherto had been conducted on the same plan and principles 
ae heretofore, it was hoped that no such concession would be per- 
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sisted in, or any material deviation be demanded, iuconsistent with 
the precedent established by Lord Macartney. 

Some little objection was at first made to the number of persons 
attached to the embassy, which, with the guard, band of music, 
and servants, amounted to seventy-five; the orders from Pekin 
limiting the number to fifty. The objection, however, was imme- 
diately removed, and a fleet of more than thirty commodious bar- 
ges appointed to carry them up the river to ‘Tong-shoo, within 
twelve miles of the capital; and so studious were they to follow 
the former precedents that a vessel was prepared to receive two 
cows, to supply the English with milk for their tea. 

Here ends our direct information from the embassy; the rest is 
from Chinese authority, which is, in fact, no authority at all; the 
most audacious falsehoods were daily puvlished when the former 
embassy was in the country, and Lord Macartney had constant 
occasion to observe, that ‘ their ideas of the obligations of truth 
were very lax;’ besides, whatever appears in the Pekin Gazette is 
prepared solely and exclusively for the Chinese. No foreigner is 
supposed to know any thivg of what passes in China, It would 
seem, then, from this gazette, that the emperor had not seen the am- 
bassador, nor received the Regent’s letter and presents; and that the 
reason assigned for this unfriendly proceeding was the refusal, on 
the part of Lord Amherst, to go through the degrading ceremony 
required from all the petty kingdoms nominally under the protec- 
tion of the empire; a ceremony which, as we have stated, is the 
sign and seal of their vassalage. This ceremony requires the 
person to fall down at the word of command on both knees, and, 
on another word being given by a kind of herald, to bow the head 
nine distinct times to the ground. It has been conjectured, that 
our querrel with the Nepaulese had some share in the untoward 
circumstances of the embassy ; but this is not likely; much less is 
it so that the emperor should have been first informed of that 
quarrel by Lord Amberst. He had in fact appointed a gene- 
ral, and marched an army through ‘Tartary to Thibet, long before 
the arrival of the embassy; and that-general reached Lassa about 
the same time that Lord Ambefst arriyed at Tien-Sing. ‘lhe first 
appearance of discontent is manifested at the circumstance of the 
ships leaving the gulf of Pe-tche-lee without orders ; it insinuates 
that these ships went off for some bad purpose, and with the design 
of examining the coast; and circular-orders were sent to the officers 
of the maritime provinces, directing them not to permit the ships 
to anchor, or a single man to land, but to desire them immediately 
to proceed to Macao, and there to wait the arrival of the ambas- 
sador. ‘This ignorant government could not conceive the dayger 
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of a large ship of war lying at anchor in the middle of an extensive 
gulph, im less than four fathoms water, and eleven miles from shore, 
at a time too when the change of the monsoon was momentarily 
expected, and when those horrible hurricanes called typhoons 
prevail, and in one of which, in fact, the Alceste was caught in her 
return to the southward :—deceitful in all its proceedings ; its con- 
duct at variance with all its moral and political maxims; it could 
only impute bad motives to measures of necessary precaution, 
though the same measures had also been adopted by Sir Erasmus 
Gower on the former occasion. - . 

The danger, in fact, was stated to the legate and the two man- 
darins ; and so well satisfied were they with the reasons assigned 
for not remaining in that open anchorage, that they furnished Cap- 
tain Maxwell with a letter, ordering the provincial authorities, 
wherever he might touch, to supply the wants of the ships. If they 


neglected to inform his imperial majesty of this circumstance, they. 


alone were to blame. However they did not trouble the coast of 
China; they stood across the gulph of Leatong, saw the great wall, 
winding up one side of steep mountains and descending the other 
down into the very gulph ; and instead of meeting with the eastern 
coast of Corea, where it appears on our charts, they fell in with an 
archipelago of a thousand islands, among which were the most 
commodious and magnilicent harbours; the real coast of the Corean 

ninsula being at least 120 miles farther to the eastward. 
From hence they proceeded to the Leiou-Kieou islands, where 
they met with a harbour equal to that of Port Mahon, and with 
the most friendly reception from the poor but kind-hearted people 
of those islands. Finally, from hence they stood across direct for 
Canton. 

In the mean time the embassy proceeded to Pekin; and on their 
arrival at Tien-Sing, so it is stated in the Gazette before us, a grand 
entertainment was given to Lord Amherst, agreeably with the estab- 
lished ceremonies of the empire ; for which, however, his lordship is 
said not to have been sufficiently thankful. Another edict, bearing 
date the 28th of August, announces the arrival of the ambassador 
at Pekin, bearing a letter and tribute from the King of England ; 
and another edict, in the next day’s Gazette, proclaims the con- 
clusion of the mission, orders it to quit Pekin the same day, points 
out its route through the provinces to Canton, commands the great 
officers of the provinces and the criminal judges to attend the am- 
bassador, together with a large military escort; avid it is difficult 
to say whether suspicion, weakness, or pusillanimity most pre- 
-ponderates in the precautions dictated in these absurd orders ; 
or.whether petulance or timidity is most apparent in them. It 
states 
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states that the letter and presents have not been received, because 
the ambassador could not present them; and the reason for not 
presenting them is thus announced: 

‘This was the day which his imperial majesty had appointed to 
receive Lord Amherst, the ambassador from the King of England; but 
when he came to the door of the interior palace, he was suddenly 
taken so ill that he could neither walk nor move. ‘The second ambas- 
sador’ (Sir G. Staunton) ‘ was also affected in the same manner; they 
could not therefore have the happiness of receiving the gracious favour 
and the presents of the celestial emperor,’ 


This sickness of the ambassador is a stale trick of the Chinese ; 
the explanation of which, we conjecture to be this: On finding that 
Lord Amherst was inflexible, they endeavoured to ensnare him by 
an apparent relaxation of the demand, when on arriving at the hall 
of audience he detected their stratagem, and resisted the attempt 
to enforce the ceremony, which they would have made no scruple 
todo. The autocrat of two hundred millions of people could not 
at once tell his slaves that a foreign ambassador would not, he 
therefore qualified the refusal with suggesting that he could not, 
through sickness, see his ‘ heavenly face.’ 

The ambassador did not, however, leave Pekin on the @9th 
August, in conformity with the imperial mandate: it was generally 
believed in Canton that he did not set out on the journey till the 
7th September; what happened in the intermediate time does not 
appear, but on the 6th September another edict was published. 
It begins by noticing the grand banquet given at Tien-Sing; the 
refusal of the ambassador to comply with the prostrations there, 
with which his imperial majesty was not made acquainted, and for 
which neglect the two mandarins, Quong and Yin, were ordered 
to be degraded three degrees; and it proceeds to say, that the am- 
bassador was lodged at a certain place, called Yu-yuen, near the 
capital, that from thence he was conducted to the imperial palace, 


* Where (observes his Chinese Majesty) I was just about to ascend the 
throne to receive them, when the first and second were both taken ill, 
and could not appear before me. In consequence of which I ordered 
them instantly to return to their own country, for it then occurred to 
me, that they had declined to comply with the ceremonies of the celes- 
tial empire. With respect to their king who sent them on so long a voy- 
age across the vast ocean, to present to me a letter and to offer tribute, 
it was undoubtedly his intention to pay us homage, and to obey our com- 
mands, which mark of submission we are unwilling entirely to reject, lest 
we also should fail to observe one of the fundamental rules of the 
celestial empire, that of affording our protection to petty kingdoms. For 
this reason we have thought fit to select the most trifling and least 
valuable of his articles of tribute; namely, four maps, two portraits, 
aad ninety-five prints, which we receive in order to confer some marks of 
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our grace and favour. We have also ordered presents to be given to 
the king in return, namely, a Yu-shé, four large and eight small silk purses, 
to be conveyed to the said king; and this we do in conformity with the 
ancient and accustomed rules of the celestial empire, of making rich 
gifts in return for things of little value. The ambassadors on the receipt 
of these presents were much delighted, and shewed evident signs of sur- 
prize and astonishment.’ 


Well, indeed, they might!—This extraordinary state-paper then 
proceeds to order the Viceroy of Canton to prepare an entertain- 
ment for the ambassador, and dictates the speech he is to make on 
that occasion, which is nearly a repetition of what we have quoted ; 
and it concludes by saying, ‘ should the ambassador again entreat 
-that the rest of the presents may be received, you are merely to 
say, we have express orders to the contrary from the celestial em- 
peror, and we dare not again offend his ears,—and with these words 
you will reject their supplications.’ Preparations were accordingly 
making by the Viceroy for a grand entertainment when the last 
ships came away, and he lad sent notice to the chief of the factory, 
that he had received the emperor’s letter to the King of England, 
which would be delivered to the ambassador on his arrival. 

These edicts contain all that was known at Canton of the proceed- 
ings of theembassy. It is clear enough, however, from them, that it 
had failed ; that is to say, that the ambassador had saved his own charac- 
ter and the character of the nation he represented, at the expense of 
foregoing the gratification of beholding the dazzling rays of the ‘celes- 
tial countenance,’ and having the valuable presents sent out by the 
East India Company returned upon their hands. This is the sum 
total of the failure; for we must repeat, that not only has the na- 
tional character been upheld by the refusal of Lord Amherst. to 
comply with a disgusting and degrading ceremony, which a former 

English and a Russian ambassador had also refused; but that, 
individually, he will have experienced more consideration and at- 
tention from those very people who have failed in their attempts to 
degrade him, and, through him, the whole nation; for the less that 
is conceded to this pusillanimous and insolent people, the more will 
their fears for the consequence begin to operate. What the issue 
of the embassy would have been, provided Lord Amherst had 
waved all personal considerations, and submitted to undergo the 
degrading ceremony, may be collected from the extreme con- 
descension of the two Dutch ambassadors, Titsingh and Van 
Braam. After Lord Macartney’s failure, as it was also called, 
these two men imagined that a fine epening was afforded to the 
Dutch to obtain, by an unconditional submission, all that the Eng- 
lish had lost by their obstinate refusal. They began at Canton to 
bow their heads nine times to the ground before a yellow skreen; 
to 
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to thank the emperor for having graciously condescended to permit 
them to appear before him with a letter and tribute ; and, before 
their return, they were brought on their knees and bowed their 
heads to the ground ninety-nine times ‘at least,—‘ pour faire le 
salut d’honneur,’ as Van Braam, with true Batavian composure, 
calls this humiliating ceremony ;—but, after all this compliance 
on the part of the Dutch, when they found themselves, in the ca- 
pital, thrust into a stable where some cart horses were standing, 
poor Van’s phlegm began to move’a little, and he ventures to 
exclaim, ‘ Nous serions-nous attendus a une ‘pareille avanture !’ 
This was not all; for they were passed through the country lite- 
rally like so many vagrants ; lodged in wretched hovels neither 
wind nor water tight; left sometimes by their bearers, perched in “ 
chairs in the midst of heaths, or on the summits of mountains ; fre- 
quently without any provisions for whole days; and, in short, went 
through so many hardships, that Van Braam, who was a large man, 
says that he had lost on his return a full foot in circumference ! 
whereas, in the case of Lord Macartney, far from manifesting any 
petulance or ill-humour, which might have been expected from 
mortified pride, the Chinese shewed every attention to the am- 
bassador and his suite during the whole of their progress through 
the country. so 

But why object, we have heard it asked, to a ceremony which 
is the established usage of the country? Lord Macartney, we 
think, has satisfactorily answered that question in urging ‘ the pro- 
priety of distinguishing between the homagé of tributary princes, 
and the ceremony used on the part of a great and independent so- 
vereign ;’ and ‘ that it could not be expected that an ambassador 
of an independent sovereign should pay a greater hone toa fo- 
reign prince than to his own master, unless the compliment was 
made reciprocal.’ I[t is not true that the Chinese think little or 
nothing of their humiliating ceremony; had that been the case, 
the court of ceremonies would not have objected to Lord Macart- 
ney’s proposal of a person of equal rank to his own performing the 
same ceremony before the King’s portrait that he should be re- 
quired to perform before the Emperor. We know not, of course, 


, whether Lord Amherst was prepared to propose this reciprocity of 


compliment; but if he did, and it was not accepted, he was per- 
fectly right in refusing as Lord Macartney had done. We cannot 
conceive a case where the representative of the sovereign of Great 
Britain should submit to a degradation which the representative of 
the Emperof Alexander had peremptorily resisted. The disap- 
pointment in not succeeditig could not be more mortifying, nor 
the refusal less excusable, for Lord Amberst than for Count Go- 
loffkin ; the latter, after a long and fatiguing journey across the 

woods 
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woods and deserts of Siberia, was stopped short just as he came 
in view of the promised land, and turned back, because he would 
neither bow the knee to the yellow skreen, nor promise to do so to 
the Baal himself, on his presentation at Pekin. 
We have heard it asserted, that the Chinese protested against the 
case of Lord Macartney being drawn into a precedent, and that 
Lord Amherst was instructed to comply with the customary cere- 
monies: the first we know to be false ; and the other we have every 
reason to believe to be so; it is not likely he should be imstructed 
either to comply or to refuse, but to act according to his own dis- 
cretion and to circumstances. If it be asked, Why send an embassy 
at all? the Directors of the East India Company can best answer 
such a question. They only, and their servants, know the com- 
parative situation of their affairs at Canton, before and after the 
mission of Lord Macartney: since that mission, a new generation has 
sprung up; old grievances were revived; all manner of vexatious 
impediments and insulting conduct were daily directed against our 
trade, and those who conducted it; the native servants were forbid- 
den to engage themselves to Europeans ; and the latter were prohi- 
bited from addressing the local authorities in the Chinese language, 
which is the only language they understand ; supplies of provisions 
were stopped to his Majesty’s ships, and cargoes withheld from 
those of the Company ; the magistrates entered the factory without 
permission or previous notice; and many other offensive proceed- 
ings were instituted, which seemed too plainly to indicate a dispo- 
sition to return to a system of oppression and insult, which, though 
it might have been submitted to in the early stage of our intercourse, 
could scarcely now be endured. In this state of things, the gentlemen 
of the factory, two yer ago, came to the spirited resolution of 
withdrawing the whole of the ships of the season (with their cargoes 
yet unloaded) from the river, and of appealing at once to the court 
of Pekin: and Sir George Staunton, who conducted the difficult 
and delicate discussions, was under the necessity of actually re- 
moving the British flag from the factory, and proceeding down the 
river to carry their intentions into effect, when the natural timidity 
of the Chinese got the better of their insolence ; and a deputation 
was sent after him to entreat his return and continue the negocia- 
tions. It might, therefore, and probably was, deemed advisable 
to remind these corrupt provincial authorities, by another embassy, 
that the gentlemen of the English factory at Canton were not a set 
of unprotected adventurers, as they were inclined to consider them. 
Beyond the wish of obtaining justice and protection for-our trade, the 
East India Company could have nothing to ask; and when we con- 
sider the magnitude and importance of that trade which employs 
from England more than 20,000 tons of shipping, and from a 
nearly 
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nearly the same amcunt—which takes from us broad cloths to 
the amount of one million sterling, and cottons from Bombay to 
double that value—which enables, by its profits, the East India 
Company to pay their dividends, and brings annually into the 
Exchequer from three to four millions sterling—finally, which sup- 
plies an article, not merely of luxury, but now almost become one 
of the first necessity, and which no other part of the world can 
supply—the preservation of such a trade from capricious obstruc- 
tious, and vexatious impositions and delays, is well worth the risk 
even of offending his Imperial Majesty, who is generally contented 
with visiting his anger upon his own subjects. If an embassy pro- 
duced no other effect, as one of the Directors justly observed, 
‘ one hundred thousand pounds would be well expended every ten 
or twelve years, to save our people from insult and our trade from 
interruption.’ 

Little mischief as we apprehend from the fai/ure of the embassy, 
we are not quite at ease with regard to the affair of the Alceste en- 
gaging with the Chinese forts. ‘The Chinese have at all times been 
jealous of our men of war entering the river, and we believe com- 
plaints on this score have been made by the Company’s servants of 
the factory, who of course can exercise no control over officers of 
the navy: but the Alceste was placed under extraordinary circum- 
stances; she had carried out an ambassador on a pacific mission ; 
she was ordered to Canton to refit and prepare for the reception 
of that ambassador; her captain had a letter from the viceroy of 
Pe-tche-Jee, ordering the authorities to supply her wants wherever 
she might touch. It would appear, therefore, that the Chinese 
admiral and the commanders of the forts, in wantonly firing at the 
Alceste, had exceeded their orders; and this may explain why no 
notice whatever had been taken of the affair at Canton, where 
Captain Maxwell had been four days, when the last letters came 
away; at which time neither the preparations for the reception of 
Lord Amherst, nor the loading of the Company’s ships, had suf- 
fered the least interruption. We understand, indegd, that our long 
forbearance has had no other effect than that of encouraging the 
Chinese war-junks and forts to fire on our ships of commerce and 
their boats, on every frivolous pretext, which, though generally 
harmless, is a wanton and reprehensible aggression. This forbear- 
ance must have its bounds; it is not every man who can carry it 
to that pitch of endurance exercised by the late Admiral O’Brien 
Drury. On the memorable expedition against Macao, this gallant 
officer found the river near Canton blocked up by armed junks, 
having thousands of Chinese on board. ‘ Apprehending’ (he ob- 
serves in a letter to his friend) ‘ that they might fire their little 
petards, I advanced in my barge to explain to their admiral my 
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peaceable intentions. When within about a hundred yards, they 
fired a shot which passed over the barge ; I still advanced ; two or 
three more shot passed over us: I came within forty yards; but 
in endeavouring to make myself heard, through my Chinese iter- 
preter, all their juoks opened their fire on my boat, with stones 
and God knows what, until one of the marines was strack. ‘The 
seamen, in the other buats, seeing me fired at so furiously, were 
no longer under control, but pulled close up, when 1 saw the 
necessity of giving them positive orders to keep back, well know- 
ing that the total annihilation of their poor junks, and of the city 
of Canton, must have been the inevitable consequence, had I per- 
mitted a single musket to be fired, which was impatiently looked 
for by every one. I told the chief of the supercargoes,’ continues 
the brave Admiral, ‘ that I never would consent to the slaughter of 
these defenceless multitudes; but that if their commerce required 
to be supported by hostilities, and that if a single seaman of mine 
was killed, I would level Canton to the ground.’ 

Whatever may be the issue of the untoward circumstances con- 
nected with the Embassy to China, by what particular point of 
exaction on the one side, and of resistance on the other, the failure 
may have been occasioned, in the absence of all information but 
that which his Chinese Majesty has been pleased to give, we can 
merely form conjectures: but, m the well known character of Lord 
Amherst, particularly distinguished as it is by a suavity of manners, 
an equal temper and a mild and conciliating disposition, joined to 
the able support of Sir George Staunton, who, with a perfect know- 
ledge of the language and the people, possesses that calm and steady 
determination which is best suited to deal with this subtle nation, we 
have the best pledges that the honour and the interests of the nation 
will not be compromised, but remain safe in their hands. If the 
Nepaul business should be found, which however we think not 
likely, to have influenced the conduct of the Chinese, they are the 
veriest bunglers in politics that ever existed, since they might have 
obtaiued somethang by a conciliatory negociation ; whereas,-if their 
army should, unfortunately for it, come in contact with our Sepoys, 
their miserable soldiers with their paper helmets, wadded gowns, 
quilted petticoats, and stuffed boots, will be too happy to com- 
pound for their lives by a surrender at discretion. 





Aer. VII. Fragments on the Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Gardening, including some remarks on Grecian and Gothic 


Architecture, collected from various MSS. in the possession of 


the different Noblemen and Gentlemen for whose use they were 
originally designed. ‘Ihe whole tending to establish fixed prin- 
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ciples in the respective Arts. By H. Repton, Esq. assisted by 
his Son, J. Adey Repton, F.A.S. Imperial 4to. pp. 238. 1816. 


(THE subject of this volume is entirely English—and the very 

name, the English Garden, suggests ideas of cheerfulness 
and comfort unknown in every other country. Indeed, the heart- 
enlivening prospect, over the pleasure ground, the park, the woods, 
and the well tenanted farms surrounding the country residence of 
an English gentleman, gives a favourable impression of the spirit 
of freedom and independence of its possessor. 

‘A garden,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘is the purest of human pleasures; 
it is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man, without which 
buildings and palaces are but gross handy works; and a man shall 
ever see, that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come 
to build stately, sooner than to garden fiuely, as if gardening were 
the greater perfection.’ 

Long after this great man wrote, an English garden was an in- 
elosure, where al] view of the surrounding country was excluded 
from without, and all traces of nature obliterated within. The only 
variety was a tedious tepetition of the same objects ; straight walks 
and canals, square grass plats, and formal terraces, leaden statues 
and fountains, shell-work grottoes, embroidered parterres, mazes 
and wildernesses, and all the absurdities of topiary work, and trees 
disfigured and distorted into statues and pyramids, giants and dra- 
gons. Even Lord Bacon’s own ideas on the subject of gardening 
were narrow and confined. He observes, it is true, that in the 
‘ Royal ordering of gardens, there should be gardens for every 
month im the year :’ but in describing such an imaginary scene, he 
only provides for a continual succession of flowers and fruits, and 
for the avowedly artificial arrangement of objects within the in- 
closure. Could he have extended into the regions of taste, the 
‘prophetic glance’ with which he viewed the future progress of 
science; could he have traced the art of English gardening to the 
period when ‘ Kent leaped the fence, and found that all nature was 
a garden,’ to the practical application of general principles, under 
which the endless variety of nature’s works is displayed in the vo- 
lume before us ; with what truly English feelings might he have an- 
ticipated the exclamation of Horace Walpole ! 

* We have given the true model of Gardening to the world; let other 
eountries mimic or corrupt our taste; but let it reign here on its ver- 
dant throne, original in its elegant simplicity, and proud of no other 


Art than that of softening Nature's harshnesses, and copying her grace- 
ful touch.’ 


Among the earliest specimens of gardening in England, we find 
ia Leland’s Itinerary, that ‘at Wresehil Castelle the gardeins a « 
poe the 
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the mote, and the orchardes withoute, wer exceedingly fair. And 
yn the orchardes, wer mountes, opere topiario, writhen about with 
degrees like turuinges of cokil shilles, to cum to the top withoute 
payn.” Such a mount may still be seen in the ancient garden of 
the Castle-Inn at Marlborough ; but instead of the steps (or degrees) 
the summit is to be attained, with patience and perseverance, by a 
winding walk. 

‘The well known descriptions of the gardens at Nonsuch and 
Theobalds, shew the state of the art in the reigns of Henry the 
Eighth and Elizabeth ; after which, it seems to have made little pro- 
gress, till Charles the Second introduced the French style in the 
Canal, and rows of trees in St. James’s Park, where, instead of 
Leland’s imitation, we are surprized to find that the central walk in 
the Mall was actually covered with the cockle shells themselves, and 
the office of cockle strewer instituted. ‘This was no sinecure, for 
his cockle shell walk was so well kept, that Waller calls it the po- 
lished walk ; and it must indeed have been highly polished, to make 
his story probable, that Charles the Second, in playing at his fa- 
vourite game of Mall, was able to strike the ball more than half the 
length of the walk. 

The Grand Monarque himself, (Louis XIV.) from whom these 
ideas were borrowed, frequently superintended his own improve- 
ments; and the master’s eye must-have, no doubt, contributed to the 
correctness of the work ; for when one of the gardeners was reproved 
by the king for not having made the beds of a parterre exactly an- 
swer to each other, instead of immediately acknowledging his mis- 
take, he pretended to measure the ground with the greatest care, 
and then gravely justified himself by saying, that the king’s eye was 
truer than his line. 

Not being satisfied with our own clumsy imitations of the grand 
French style, we called in Le Notre himself, who, with the assist- 
ance of levellers, carpenters and masons, proceeded to bui/d gardens, 
raise mounds and extend straight avenues and vistas to the very ex- 
tremity of the park, and often miles beyond it. Nature had no 
chance with artists like these; and we should perhaps long have 
continued ‘to walk up and down stairs in the open air,’ upon ter- 
races that might have rivalled those of Marli and Versailles, had 
not a circumstance occurred that lessened our expense, if it did not 
improve our taste ; this was no less than the accession of Willian, 
to the throne of these realms. 

He was not likely to encourage the costly absurdities of his rival, 
and the mason and carpenter were dismissed to make room for 
Dutch gardeners, whose skill was displayed in regular grass slopes, 
embroidered parterres, and all the various forms of vegetable 
sculpture. In this taste, Sir George Napier’s house, at More 
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Critchet, was guarded by two troopers on horseback in yew ; and 
in a survey of the principal gardens near London, 1691, we find a 
myrtle cut in the shape of a chair, that was ‘ at least six feet high 
from the case, and, although not quite perfect, the lower part being 
thin of leaves,’ yet it might have formed au appropriate seat for 
the prim Old Maid of Honour in Wormwood, im the list of vege- 
table worthies in Pope’s admirable satire, which gave the coup-de- 
grace to these puerile conceits. 

The arts were now at their lowest ebb; and with Batty and 
Langley for our Gothic architects, and London and Wise for our 
landscape gardeners, we appear to have reached the ne plus ultra 
of absurdity. 

Before we enter upon the history of modern gardening in Eng- 
Jand, it may not be uninteresting to take a rapid view of the gardens 
of other countries. 

In Italy, the art of gardening was revived by the Medici family, 
and the most celebrated gardens were those of Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici, and of the wealthy Bernard Rucellai in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The latter served as a model for the famous 
Boboli Garden at Florence, and those of the Vatican, and of the 
Medici, Borghese, Aldobrandini, and other palaces in Rome. In 
all these, however, gardening appears to have been made sub- 
servient to architecture, and the garden was only an appendage 
to the palace. The principal ornaments were statues injudiciously 
crowded together, and innumerable fountains and jets d’eau, some- 
times magnificent, but generally on too small a scale, and too in- 
significant in their forms. ‘The general arrangement was that of 
the formal style of French and Dutch gardens, from which how- 
ever they were distinguished by natural advantages of climate and 
situation; by serene skies, and a profusion of fragrant flowers and 
luscious fruits; the myrtle, the almond blossoms, and the aloe, the 
orange and the palm, the citron, the olive, and the vine. We 
almost envy them the enchauting scenery of the [sola Bella rising 
from the bosom of the Lago Maggiore, with its terraces resembling 
the hanging gardens of Babylon, and its prospects over the limpid 
lake, surrounded by vineyards and richly cultivated valleys, and ter- 
minated by the dark forests and icy summits of the distant Alps. 

In France, Le Notre, as we have said, banished nature, and 
displayed his artificial scenery at an expense so enormous, that 
gardening was necessarily confined to the royal palaces, and 
those of the principal nobility. Le Notre formed tht national 
style, for it was hardly to be expected that a subject of Louis the 
Fourteenth would atteupt to introduce a taste for natural scenery 
in opposition to that of the court: and the usual avidity for Freuch 
fashions soon created specimens of this style of gardening in Italy, 

pos Spain, 
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Spain, Holland, Germany and England. As they were to be 
formed by the line and compass, and not by attention to natural 
situation or local advantages, the artist might, from his hotel in 
Paris, design the same gardens either for Madrid or -Mosco. 

We are not aware that the Spaniards have any pretensions to 
originality in their gardens. The only specimens worth notice are 
those belonging to the royal palaces, which are principally imita- 
tions or corruptions of the French style, probably introduced by 
the Spanish branch of the House of Bourbon. 

Little alteration seems to have taken place in the principles of 
gardening in Holland since the reign of William the Third. The 
best specimens are on the banks of the Vecht Canal, between 
Amsterdam and Utrecht. They consist of a succession of small 
inclosures, which every proprietor arranges according to his own 
fancy: some with clipped arcades of lime trees or chesnuts, with 
@ painting at the end, to continue a long line of perspective ; others 
with mazes of various forms, and hedges of yew, linden, or horn- 
beam ; sometimes there are straight lines of trees, or close arbours 
and berceaux, with banquetting-rooms or summer-houses, of six 
feet square, by the side of the canal, with many coloured doors and 
windows, and leaden pine apples with green leaves and golden fruit ; 
parterres of various shapes, with neatly cut box borders, diver- 
sified with shells, flints, coals, brick-dust, and pieces of glass ; 
rows of auriculas in pots, and beds of anemonies, hyacinths, and 
high priced tulips, with painted figures of the gardener and his 
assistant. ‘These gardens are separated from each other by a canal 
or a fish-pond; they resemble those of the French in symmetrical 
arrangement, and those of the Italians in profusion of ornament. 
They are however on a smaller scale, and more compact, full of 
Bewgaws and childish devices, and intersected by the stagnant 
canals or lazy rivers which characterize that singular country. 

Baron Hirschfeld, the historian of German gardening, in 1785, 
complained that his countrymen were afflicted with a singular dis- 
ease that refused to yield either to irony or to the strength aud 
elevation of the national character. The symptoms of this disease, 
which he calls Gallomania, were servile imitations of the French. 
‘ Ainsi font les Frangois! voila ce que j'ai vu en France!’ These 
few words had the magical effect-of introducing French fashions of 
every description. Their nobility set the example by creating a 
little Versailles, a little Marli, or a little Trianon—for these 
imitations" were generally in miniature. A closer acquaintance 
however with their friend, the late Protector of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, destroyed this enthusiastic admiration of the French ; 
and we may now hope that the Germans will extend the princi- 
ples of English gardening. Imitation is here out of the question; 
for 
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for we shall only advise them to study Nature, and from their 
original genius and powers of deep thinking, we may perhape 
anticipate new combinations that will materially contribute to the 
perfection of the art. 

We have not sufficient materials for an inquiry concerning Chi- 
nese gardening, and shall therefore only observe, that the Imperial 
Gardens of Ghe Hol appear to consist of an inclosure of great 
extent converted by immense labour into pleasure grounds re- 
sembling, perhaps, those of England in appearance, but formed 
upon very different principles.* Lord Macartney observes that 
‘it is our excellence to improve nature,’ that of a Chinese gar- 
dener ‘ to conquer her;’ his aim is ‘ to change every thing from 
what he found it. If there be a waste, he adorns it with trees; 
if a dry desert, he waters it with a river, or floats it with a lake; if 
a smooth flat, he varies it with all possible conversions.’ Lord 
Macartney also notices their ‘deceptions aud eye-traps,’ and the 
frequent recurrence of large porcelain figures of lions and tigers ; 
and the rough hewn steps and large masses of rock-work which 
they seem studious of introducing wear many of their houses 
and palaces; and we are upon the whole rather inclined to doubt 
their pretensions to good taste in gardening, although their style 
has the merit of origwality and variety —Our leading principles 
are, that good taste and good sense are inseparable, and that the 
genius of the place should be consulted, and not annihilated. ‘The 
mind is more easily reconciled to symmetrical arrangement than 
to unnatural irregularity; and we perfectly agree with Horace 
Walpole that ‘a straight canal is at least as rational as a meander- 
ing bridge.’ : 

Of other Asiatic gardens we shall only remark, that from the 
little change that has taken place in the manners and customs of 
Eastern nations, specimens might perhaps there be found of the 
most ancient style of gardening in the world. ‘These, however, 
we shall leave to other inquirers, and return to the invention of a 
new art in our own country. 

While the sources of the other arts are lost in tradition, con- 
jecture, or fabulous invention, the history of English gardening 
may be traced to its fountain head—a circumstance of rare oc- 
currence in inquiries concerning the progress of human knowledge. 

Poets were often the earliest historians, and always the greatest 
admirers of rural scenery. To them we are indebted for the first 
glimmerings of good taste in gardening. Juvenal regrets the ap- 
pearance of art near the fountain of Egeria. 

* Thence, slowly winding down the vale, we view 
The Egerian Grots; oh! how unlike the true! 





* Barrow’s Travels. 
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Nymph of the Spring! more honour'd hadst thou been, 
If, free from art, an edge of living green 
Thy bubbling fount had circumscribed alone, 
And marbie ne'er profaned thy native stone.’ 
In Tasso’s Garden of Armida we find— 
*E quel, che ‘I bello, I caro accresce al’ opre, 
L’Arte che tutto fa, nulla si scuopre.’ 


Thus literally translated in the Faery Queen : 
* And that which all faire works doth most aggrace, 
The art which all that wrought, appeared in no place.’ 
But the genius of Milton alone imagined a garden, 
‘ A happy rural seat of various view,’ 


of which no example could be traced since the creation of the 
world, except where we are told ‘ The Lord God planted a gar- 
den, and out of the ground he made to grow every tree that is plea- 
sant to the sight, and good for food.’—(Geuesis, c. ii. v. 9.) 

Addison, while investigating the causes of the pleasures of the 
imagination arising from the works of nature, and of their supe- 
riority over those of art,* prepared for the new art of gardening 
the firm basis of philosophical principles. Pope, about the same 
time,+, attacked the prevailing style with his keenest shafts of 
ridicule : and as he was not one of those reformers who are eager 
to ‘ pull down a palace,’ without being able to ‘ erect a cottage,’t 
he afterwards, in his Epistle to Lord Burlington, so completely 
developed the true principles of gardening, that the theories of 
succeeding writers have been little more than amplitications of his 
short general precepts. These, divested of the charms of his 
poetry, are, 1. To study nature. 2. To display her beauties, and 
conceal her defects. 3. 'To consult the genius of the place. And 
lastly, Never to lose sight of good sense. 

An artist now arose, who reduced these rules to practice. Kent 
was a painter, an architect, and a gardener, with genius to feel, 
and power to realize the dreams of the poet, and the principles 
ef the philosopher. 

The most indifferent observer must instantly feel the effect of 
removing a yew-hedge, or a garden wall, to open an unconfined 
view over hill and valley, lewns and woods, and distant prospects. 
But the new management of water was not so soon understood; 
and we may imagine the surprize of the Londoners to see a string 
of ponds in Hyde Park metamorphosed into what they called the 
Serpentine River, from its not being exactly straight, like al! the 
former ornamental canals; and when Lord Bathurst ventured to 
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follow the natural lines of the valley, in widening a brook at Ryskins, 
this effect of his good taste was attributed to his poverty, or to his 
ceconomy, and Lord Stafford asked him to own fairly how little 
more it would have cost to make it straight. 

The parterre and its accompaniments wefe soon swept away, 
and the regular grass slopes moulded into the undulating forms of 
beauty. But as mankind always run from one extreme to the 
other, nature’s supposed abhorrence of a straight line occasioned 
the indiscrimimate destruction of magnificent avenues and rows of 
trees, the growth of ages, and introduced the fashion of zig-zag, 
crincum-crankum walks, afterwards exploded in England by Brown, 
the successor of Kent; but of which a specimen still remains in the 
Prince of Orange’s garden at the Hague. 

Brown duly appreciated and extended the system of his prede- 
cessor; but having left behind him neither drawings nor literary 
productions, he has been unjustly confounded with the tasteless 
herd of working gardeners who succeeded. His fame is however 
established by his works, and his memory has been ably vindicated 
by Mr. Repton. 

We never greatly admired Mason’s English Garden. The 
subject is iil chosen, and his method of treating it injudicious. 
Precepts in blank verse are soon forgotten, and a long didactic 
poem will not be often read. The lovers of poetry will in vain 
look for the beaatiful episodes that enliven Virgil’s Georgics, and 
those who require practical instructions in gardening will more 
naturally seek it in plain prose. 

Gardening, like all the other arts, advances towards perfection 
step by step. We have traced its progress from the wishes and 
the anticipations of poets, to the theoretical speculations of phi- 
losophers, and from thence to the unrecorded practice of artists. 
We shall now consider the works of a professor, who has united 
practice to theory, and experience to speculation, whose principles 
are recorded in his literary publications, and. elucidated by his 
beautiful drawings. 

Mr. Repton’s former volumes ‘On the Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening’ were systematically ‘arranged, to establish 
fixed principles in the art. His province includes eyery object that 
relates to the comfort, magnificence, and picturesque effect of a 
gentleman’s residence, for the landscape gardener has to consider, 
1. The exterior effect and interior arrangement of the house. 2. 
The park, the pleasure-grounds and gardens. 3. The position of 
the home-farm. 4. Tie distant seenery. .5. The village, with its 
cottages, schools, poor-house, and all that relates to the emplov- 
ment and the comfort of its inhabitants. And let no one hastily 
conclude that these are objects of little importance, for by occu- 
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pations such as these, the English country gentleman becomes the 
protector of his dependants, and the friend of his neighbours. 

Instead of a collection of unconnected Fragments, we expected 
from Mr. Repton’s increased experience another volume of syste- 
matically arranged ‘ Observations.’ But he found ‘ his difficulties, 
apparently, increase with the number of his subjects, for the frag- 
ments have been selected from more than four hundred different 
Manuscript Reports, and although each was treated with order and 
method in a separate state, yet, im combining them, the same order 
and method could not easily be preserved.’ 

The volume before us contains many beautiful architectural 
designs, aud some judicious remarks on the different aspects and 
interior arrangement of houses. ‘The character of their exterior, 
Mr. Repton observes, should depend upon that of the surrounding 
country. ‘Thus, 


‘In the quiet, calm and beautiful scenery of a tame country, the 
elegant forms of Grecian art are surely more grateful than a ruder and 
severer style. But there are wild and romantic situations, whose rocks 
and dashing mountain streams, or deep umbrageous dells, would seem 
to harmonize with the proud Baronial ‘Tower or Mitred Abbey, em- 
bosomed high in tufted trees, as tending to associate the character of 
the building with that of its native accompaniment. 

* The outline of a building is never so well seen, as when in shadow 
and opposed to a brilliant sky, or when it is reflected on the surface of 
a pool. There the great difference between the Grecian and Gothic 
character is more peculiarly striking.’—p. 3. 


This principle is strongly elucidated by two plates, to which we 
must refer the reader, as without them the subject can hardly be 
rendered intelligible. Among the ‘ local advantages’ of Sherring- 
ham Bower, it is stated that 


‘ There is no manufactory near. This, for the comfort of habitation, 
is of more importance than is generally supposed. Manufacturers area 
different class of mankind from husbandmen, fishermen, or even miners. 
Not to speak of the difference in their religious and moral characters, 
the latter, from being constantly occupied in employments which require 
bodily exertion, and their relaxations being shared with their families 
and friends, become cheerful and contented. But the former lead a 
sedentary life, always working at home, and seeking relaxation at their 
clubs, the birth-place and cradle of equality, discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion.’—p. 207. 


In tracing the progress of the useful or ornamental arts, it is 
always a curious subject of inquiry, to consider, from time to 
time, what were the desiderata of former writers, and how far 
they have been supplied by succeeding artists. We therefore give 
the following passage from Walpole’s History of the Modern 
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Taste in Gardening, which we shall then consider with reference 
to Mr. Repton’s practice. 


‘ The total banishment of all particular neatness immediately about 
a house, which is frequently left gazing by itself in the middle of a 
park, is a defect. 

* Sheltered, and even close walks, in so very uncertain a climate as 
our’s, are comforts ill exchanged for the few picturesque days that we 
enjoy, and whenever a family can purloin a warm, and even something 
of an old-fashioned garden, from the landscape designed for them by 
the undertaker in fashion, without interfering with the picture, they 
will find satisfaction on those days that do not invite strangers to come 
and see their improvements.’ 

Mr. Brown and his followers extended the appearance of a park 
to the very windows of the house, but Mr. Repton observes, 

* The scenery of nature, called landscape, and that of a garden, are 
as different as their uses; one is to please the eye, the other is for the 
comfort and occupation of man; one is wild, and may be adapted to 
animals in the wildest state of nature, the other is appropriated to man 
in the highest state of civilization and. refinement.’—p. 11. 

Thus at Cobham Hall, the character of the place has been 
entirely changed, and instead of ‘ a huge pile standing naked on a 
vast grazing ground,’ this venerable mansion is now surrounded by 
gardens and pleasure-grounds, its walls are enriched ‘ with roses 
and jessamines, while the views of the park are improved by the 
rich foreground, over which they are seen from the several apart- 
ments.’ 

Even the kitchen-garden, as an object of comfort, should be 
placed near the house, for 


* there are many days in winter, when a warm, dry, but secluded walk, 
under the shelter of an east or north wall, would be preferred to the 
most beautiful but exposed landscape; and in the Spring, when 
“ Reviving nature seems again to breathe, 
As loosened from the cold embrace of death,” 
on the south border of a walled garden, some early flowers and vege- 
tables may cheer the sight, although every plant is elsewhere pinched 
with the north-east winds, peculiar to our climate in the months of 
March and April, when 
“* Winter, still lingering on the verge of Spring, 

Retires reluctant, and from time to time 

Looks back, while at his keen and chilling breath, 

Fair Flora sickens.” "—p. 167. 

There are many situations in which a visible and decided fence 
between the park and the pleasure ground, is an object of beauty. 
An open trellis is most garden-like. But if the house be architec- 
turally Grecian, a terrace terminated by an open balustrade, may 
be most appropriate. Mr. Repton observes that where balus- 
trades form the parapet of a bridge, ‘ their dimensions ought to 
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relate to those of man, rather than to that of the building.’ This 
is not always sufficiently attended to: thus, on Westminster- Bridge, 
* the large lofty balustrade is so managed, that the swelling of each 
heavy baluster exactly ranges with the eye of a foot passenger; and 
from a carriage, the top of the balustrade almost entirely obstructs the 
view of the river. Thus one of the finest rivers in Europe is hid for 
the sake of preserving some imaginary proportion in architecture, re- 
lating to its form or entablature, but not applicable to its uses, as a 
defence for safety, without impeding the view. If it be urged, that 
we should judge of it from the water, we should consider that this 
bridge is seen by an hundred persons from the land, to one from the 
water. By the aid of an open upright iron fence, the most interesting 
view of the river might be obtained with equal safety to the spectator.’ 
—p. 9. 

In the infancy of modern gardening, a false taste was intro- 
duced by Shenstone, in his Ferme Ornée, at the Leasowes, where, 
‘ instead of surrounding his house with such a quantity of orna- 
mental Jawn or park only, as might be consistent with the size of 
the mansion, or the extent of the property, his taste, rather than 
his ambition, led him to ornament the whole of his estate ;’ and in 
the vain attempt to combine the profit of a farm with the scenery 
of a park, ‘he lived under the continual mortification of disap- 
pointed hope, and with a mind exquisitely sensible, he felt equally 
the sneer of the great man at the magnificence of his atiempt, and 
the ridicule of the farmer at the misapplication of his paternal 
acres.’ 

Another fashion attempted to be introduced was that of pic- 
turesque gardening, or the art of laying out grounds according to 
the principles of painting; and perhaps Mr. Repton’s opinion 
upon this subject cannot be better illustrated than by an extract 
from an unpublished letter of the late Mr. Windham, one of the 
few relics, alas, of his acute and comprehensive miud. 


‘The writers of this school shew evidently that they do not trace 
with any success the causes of their pleasure. Does the pleasure that 
we receive from the view of parks and gardens result from their afford- 
ing in their several parts subjects that would appear to advantage in a 
picture ? 

‘In the first place, what is most beautiful in nature, is not always 
capable of being represented most advantageously by painting. The 
instance of an extensive prospect, the most affecting sight that the eye 
can bring before us, is quite conclusive. 1 do not know any thing that 
does, and naturally should so strongly affect the mind, as the sudden 
transition from such a portion of space as we commonly have in our 
minds, to such a view of the habitable globe as may be exhibited in the 
case of some extensive prospects. Many things too, as you illustrate 
well in the instance of deer, are not capable of representation in a 
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picture at all; and of this sort must every thing be that depends on 
motion and succession. 

* But in the next place, the beauties of nature itself which painting 
can exhibit, are many, and most of them probably of a sort which have 
nothing to do with the purposes of habitation, and are even wholly in- 
consistent with them. A scene of a cavern, with banditti sitting by it, 
is the favourite subject of Salvator Rosa. But are we therefore to live 
in caves? or encourage the neighbourhood of banditti? Gainsborough’s 
country girl is a more picturesque object than a child neatly dressed in 
a white frock; but is that a reason why our children are to go in 
rags? 

‘The whole doctrine is so absurd, that when set forth in its true 
shape, no one will be hardy enough to stand by it; and accordingly, 
they never do set it forth, nor exhibit it in any distinct shape at all: 
but only take a general credit for their attachment to principles which 
every body is attached to as well as they, and where the only question 
is of the application, which they afford you no means of making. They 
are lovers of picturesque beauty, so is every body else : but is it con- 
tended, that in laying out a place, whatever is most picturesque is 
most conformable to true taste? If they say so, as they seem to do in 
many passages, they must be led to consequences which they can never 
venture to avow. If they do not say so, the whole is a question of how 
much, or how little, which without the instances before you can never 
be decided ; and all that they do is, to ay down a system as depending 
on one principle, which they themselves are obliged to confess after- 
wards, depends upon many. They either say what is false, or what 
turns out upon examination to be nothing atall. . . . . 

* Places are not to be laid out with a view to their appearance in @ 
picture, but to their use, and the enjoyment of them in real life: and 
their conformity to those purposes, is that which constitutes their true 
beauty. With this view, gravel walks, and neat mown lawns, and in 
some situations straight alleys, fountains, terraces, and, for aught [ know, 
parterres and cut hedges, are in perfect good taste, and infinitely more 
conformable to the principles which form the basis of our pleasure in 
these instances, than the docks and thistles, and litter and disorder, that 
may make a much better figure in a picture.’ 

There are certainly many sources of pleasure in landscape gar- 
dening, wholly unconnected with picturesque eifect. Mr. Repton 
has enumerated congruity, utility, order, symmetry, and, among 
others, ‘ appropriation, or that command over the landscape visible 
from the windows, which denotes it to be private property belong- 
ing to the place.’ 

‘ A view into a square, or into the parks, may be cheerful and beau- 
tiful, but it wants appropriation ; it wants that charm which only belongs 
to ownership ; the exclusive right of enjoyment, with the power of 
refusing that others should share our pleasure ; and however painful the 
reflection, this propensity is part of human nature. It is so prevalent, 
that in my various intercourse with proprietors of land, I have rarely 
met with those who agreed with me in preferring the sight of mankind 
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to that of herds of cattle; or the moving objects ina public road, to the 
dull monotony of lawns and woods.—The most romantic spot, the most 
picturesque situations, and the most delightful assemblage of nature’s 
choicest materials, will not long engage our interest without some ap- 
propriation ; something we can call our own; and if not our own property, 
at least it may be endeared to us by calling it our own home.’—p. 235. 


Having thus far traced the history of the art of English garden- 
ing, an interesting subject of inquiry remains to be considered.— 
What will be its future progress, and ultimate fate? Shall we 
descend from the proud pre-eminence we have attained, or shall we 
continue to advance uniting comfort with picturesque effect, ¢ till 
Albion smile one ample theatre of sylvan grace?’ 

Horace Walpole feared the abolition or restriction of the 
modern taste in gardening from its so/itariness, arising from the 
change which had, even in his time, taken place in the style of living 
in the country, where, however, ‘ superb palaces were still created, 
becoming a pompous solitude to the owner, and a transient enter- 
tainment to a few travellers.’ Our style of living is now indeed 
changed, but from causes of which he could form no idea, and it 
is not wholly to be attributed to their soditariness that our nobility 
do not continue to reside upon their estates, while some of the 
parks of our country gentlemen are become farms, and others are 
transferred to successful gpeculators on the necessities of the times, 
or on the various donna that a long continued war has produced. 

Many of these new possessors of the domains of our ancient 
families have neither taste nor inclination to improve their scenery, 
but continuing to act upon the principles by which their landed 
property has been acquired, they are rather solicitous to increase 
than to enjoy it; regarding their newly purchased estates as invest- 
ments of money, from which they must derive the greatest possible 
return of profit, at the expense, perhaps, of every local association 
and sokdeenen. They only wish to improve their rental, until 
other speculations shall transfer the estates to new proprietors. 
Others consider their estates as occasional retreats from the 
bustle and anxiety of business. ‘Their objects are privacy and se- 
clusion. They surround the whole place, perhaps, with a lofty 
pale and a thick plantation, and improve it according to their own 
taste, with white sails, serpentine walks, spruce firs, and Lombardy 
poplars, a sheet of water and a Chinese bridge. Novelty usurps 
the place of propriety; and te. men whose former lives have been 
exclusively devoted to mercantile pursuits in London, almost every 
thing is new in the country. Their ideas of perfection are con- 
tained in a few words, ‘ I know what pleases myself. 

* But the man of good taste endeavours to investigate the causes of 


the pleasure he receives, and to inquire whether others receive pleasure 
also. 
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also. He knows that the same principles which direct taste in the polite 
arts, direct the judgment in morality: that the knowledge of what is good, 
whether in actions, in manners, in language, in arts, or science, constitutes 
the basis of good taste, and marks the distinction between the higher ranks 
of polished society,* and the inferior orders of mankind, whose daily 
labours allow no leisure for other enjoyments, than those of mere sen- 
sual, individual or personal gratification.’ 

Many of our new proprietors of estates are, however, gentlemen 
of liberal education, who have hitherto only wanted leisure to dis- 
cover the true value of these scenes of active benevolence and 
tranquil enjoyment; to them it is reserved to extend the dominion 
of elegance around their own habitations, and diffuse cheerfulness 
and comfort among those of their dependants. This is an 
English gentleman’s proper scene of action. He is no where 
so respectable as at the head of his tenants and his peasantry, 
and never so well employed as in promoting their welfare. The 
art of landscape gardening will, above all others, induce him, 
first to create, and afterwards to enjoy a comfortable home; and 
the reciprocity of good offices between the higher and lower classes 
of society, produced by the residence of the former upon their 
estates in the country, 1s an object of the greatest national impor- 
tance. ‘This is the true end of all plans of improvement, and we 
have therefore read with satisfaction the Fragment on the Duke of 
Bedford's cottage, (as it is called,) at Endsleigh, where Mr. Repton 
observes : 

‘ It is with peculiar pleasure that I have been called upon to exercise 
my utmost skill on this subject, since every thing that can contribute 
to the enjoyment of its scenery, | know, must also contribute to the im- 
provement of the neighbouring country, in its agriculture, its minera- 
logy, its civilization, and the general happiness of all who dwell within 
the influence of this cottage on the banks of the Tamar.’—p. 226. 

We may appear to have dwelt too long upon this subject : but 
the history of its art, is a part of the history of our country; and 
according to an author who united good taste with profound eru- 
dition,* ‘ Our skill in gardening, or rather laying out grounds, is 
the only taste we can call our own; the only proof of original 
talent in matters of pleasure. ‘This is no small honour to us: since 
neither France nor Italy have ever had the least notion of it, nor 
yet do at all comprehend it when they see it.’ And we agree with 
Mr. Repton, that 

‘ Perhaps after all, the pleasure derived from a garden has some re- 
lative association with its evanescent nature and produce. We view 
with more delight a wreath of short lived roses, than a crown of ama- 
ranth of everlasting flowers. However this may be, it is certain that 
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the good and wise of all ages have enjoyed their purest and most inno- 
cent pleasures in a garden, from the beginning of time.’—-p. 147. 


We must now take our leave of Mr. Repton and his pleasing 
art, referring to the book itself such of our readers as have a taste for 
landscape gardening, or a desire to improve their grounds; con- 
vinced, that they will find it both interesting and entertaining. It is 
embellished with numerous highly finished and beautifully illustra- 
tive engravings ; and his ‘ Fragments’ are worthy of Mr. Repton’s 
former volumes, and of his professional reputation. 








Art. VIII. Tales of My Landlord. 4 vols. 12mo. Third Edi- 
tion. Blackwood, Edmburgh. John Murray, London. 1817. 


HESE Tales belong obviously to a class of novels which we 
have already had occasion repeatedly to notice, and which 
have attracted the atteution of the public in no common degree,— 
we mean Waverley, Guy Mamering, and the Antiquary, and we 
have little hesitation to pronounce them either entirely, or in a great 
measure, the work of the same author. Why he should industri- 
ously endeavour to elude observation by taking leave of us in one 
character, and then suddeuly popping out upon us in another, we 
cannot pretend to guess without knowing more of his personal rea- 
sous for preserving so strict an incognito than has hitherto reached 
us. We can, however, conceive many reasons for a writer observ- 
ing this sort of mystery; not to mention that it has certainly had 
its effect in keeping up the interest which his works have excited. 
We do not know if the imagination of our author will sink in the 
opinion of the public when deprived of that degree of invention 
which we have been hitherto disposed to ascribe to him; but we 
are certain that it ought to increase the value of his portraits, that 
human beings have actually sate for them. These coincidences 
between fiction and reality are perhaps the very circumstances to 
which the success of these novels is in a great measure to be attri- 
buted: for, without depreciating the merit of the artist, every 
spectator at once recognizes in those scenes and faces which are 
copied from nature an air of distinct reality, which is not attached 
to fancy-pieces however happily conceived and elaborately executed. 
By what sort of freemasonry, if we may use the term, the mind 
arrives at this conviction, we do not pretend to guess, but every one 
must have felt that he instinctively and almost insensibly recognizes 
in painting, poetry, or other works of imagination, that which is 
copied from existing nature, and that he forthwith clings to it with 
that kindred interest which thinks nothing which is human indif- 
ferent to humanity. Before therefore we proceed to analyse the 
work 
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work immediately before us, we beg leave briefly to notice a few 
circumstances connected with its predecessors, 

Our author has told us it was his object to present a succession 
of scenes and characters connected with Scotland in its past and 
present state, and we must own that his stories are so slightly con- 
structed as to remind us of the showman’s thread with which he 
draws up his pictures and presents them successively to the eye of 
the spectator. He seems seriously to have proceeded on Mr. Bays’s 
maxim—‘ What the deuce is a plot good for, but to ‘bring in fitie 
things ?—Probability and perspicuity of narrative are sacrificed 
with the utmost indifference. to the desire of producing effect; and 
proyided the author can but contrive to ‘ surprize and elevate,’ he 
appears to think that he has done his duty to the public. Against 
this slovenly indifference we have already remonstrated, and we 
again enter our protest. It is in justice to the author himself that 
we do so, because, whatever merit individual’ scenes and passages 
may possess, (and none have been more ready than ourselves 
to offer our applause,) it is clear that their effect would be 
greatly enhanced by being disposed in a clear and continued 
narrative. We are the more earnest in this matter, because it 
seems that the author errs chiefly from carelessness. ‘There may 
be something of system in it however.; for we have remarked, that 
with an attention which amounts even to affectation, he has avoided 
the common language of narrative, and thrown his story, as much 
as possible, into a dramatic shape. In many cases this has added 
greatly to the effect, by keeping both the actors and action con- 
tinually before the reader, and placing him, in some measure, in 
the situation of the audience at a theatre, who are compelled to 
gather the meaning of the scene from what the dramatis persone 
say to each other, and not from any explanation addressed imme- 
diately to themselves. But though the author gain this advantage, 
and thereby compel the reader to think of the personages of the 
novel and not of the writer, yet the practice, especially pushed to 
the extent we have noticed, isa principal cause of the flimsiness 
and incoherent texture of which his greatest admirers are compel- 
led to complain. Few can wish his success more sincerely than 
we do, and yet without more attention on his own part, we have 
great doubts of its continuance. 

In addition to the loose and incoherent style of the narration, 
another leading fault in these novels is the total want of interest 
which the reader attaches to the character of the hero. Waverley, 
Brown, or Bertram in Guy Mannering, ard Lovel in the Antiquary, 
aré all brethren of a family; very amiable and very insipid sort of 
young men. We think we can perceive that this error is also in 
some degree occasioned by the dramatic principle upon which the 
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author frames his plots. His chief characters are never actors, 
but always acted upon by the spur of circumstances, and have their 
fates uniformly determined by the agency of the subordinate per- 
sons. This arises from the author having usually represented 
them as foreigners to whom every thing in Scotland is strange,—a 
circumstance which serves as his apology for entering into many 
minute details which are reflectively, as it were, addressed to the 
reader through the medium of the hero. While he is going into 
explanations and details which, addressed directly to the reader, 
might appear tiresome and unnecessary, he gives interest to them by 
exhibiting the effect which they produce upon the principal person 
of his drama, and at the same time obtains a patient hearing. for 
what might otherwise be passed over without attention. But if he 
gains this advantage, it is by sacrificing the character of the hero. 
No one can be interesting to the reader who is not himself a prime 
agent in the scene. This is understood even by the worthy citi- 
zen and his wife, who are introduced as prolocutors in Fletcher’s 
Knight of the Burning Pestle. When they are asked what the 
principal person of the drama shall do ?—the answer is prompt and 
ready—‘ Marry, let him come forth and kill a giant.’ There is a 
good deal of tact in the request. Every hero in poetry, in fictitious 
narrative, ought to come forth and do or say something or other 
which no. other person could have done or said; muke some sacri- 
fice, surmount some difficulty, and become interesting to us other- 
wise than by his mere appearance on the scene, the passive tool of 
the other characters. 

The insipidity of this author’s heroes may be also in part referred 
to the readiness with which he twists and turns his story to produce 
some immediate and perhaps temporary effect. ‘his could hardly 
be done without representing the principal character either as 
inconsistent or flexible in his principles. The ease with which 
Waverley adopts and afterwards forsakes the Jacobite party in 
1745 is a good example of what we mean. Had he been painted 
as a steady character, his conduct would have been improbable. 
The author was aware of this; and yet, unwilling to relinquish an 
opportunity of introducing the interior of the Chevalier’s military 
court, the circumstances of the battle of Preston-pans, and so forth, 
he hesitates not to sacrifice poor Waverley, and to represent him 
as a reed blown about at the pleasure of every breeze: a less 
careless writer would probably have taken some pains to gain the 
end proposed in a more artful and ingenious manner. But our 
author was hasty, and has paid the penalty of his haste. 

We have hinted that we are disposed to question the originality 
of these novels in point of invention, and that in doing so, we do 
not consider ourselves as derogating from the merit of the author, 
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to whom, on the contrary, we give the praise due to one who has 
collected and brought out with accuracy and effect, incidents and 
manners which might otherwise have slept in oblivion. We pro- 
ceed to our proofs.* 

The mutual protection afforded by Waverley and Talbot to 
each other, upon which the whole plot depends, is founded upon 
one of those anecdotes, which soften the features even of civil 
war, and as it is equally honourable to the memory of both parties, 
we have no hesitation to give their names at length. When the 
Highlanders upon the morning of the battle of Preston made their 
memorable attack, a battery of four field pieces was stormed and 
carried by the Camerons and the Stewarts of Appine. The late 
Alexander Stuart of Invernahyle was one of the foremost in the 
charge, and observed an ofticer of the King’s forces, who, scorning 
to join the flight of all around, remained with his sword in his 
hand, as if determined to the very last to defend the post assigned 
to him. The-Highland gentleman commanded him to surrender, 
and received for reply a thrust which he caught in his target. ‘The 
officer was now defenceless, and the battle-axe of a gigantic High- 
lander (the miller of Invernahyle’s mill) was uplifted to dash his 
brains out, when Mr. Stuart with difficulty prevailed on him to 
surrender. He took charge of his enemy’s property, protected his 
person, and finally obtained him liberty on his parole. The officer 
proved to be Colonel Allan Whiteford, of Ballochmyle, in Ayrshire, 
a man of high character and influence, and warmly attached to the 
house of Hanover; yet such was the confidence existing between 
these two honourable men, though of different political principles, 
that while the civil war was raging, and straggling officers from 
the Highland army were executed without mercy,+ Invernahyle hesi- 
tated not to pay his late captive a visit as he went back to the High- 
lands to raise fresh recruits, when he spent a few days among Colonel 
Whiteford’s whig friends as pleasantly and good humouredly as if 
all had been at peace around him. After the battle of Culloden it 
was Colonel Whiteford’s turn to strain every nerve to obtain Mr. 
Stuart’s pardon. He went to the Lord Justice Clerk, to the Lord 
Advocate, and to ali the officers of state, and each application was 
answered by the production of a list in which Invernahyle (as the 
good old gentleman was wont to express it) appeared ‘ marked 
with the sign of the beast!’ At length Colonel Whiteford went to 





* It will be readily conceived that the curious MSS. and other information of 
which we have availed ourselves were not accessible to us it: this country: but we have 
been assiduous in our inquiries; and are happy enough to possess 2 correspondent whose 
researches on the spot have been indefatigable, and whose kind, and ready communi- 
cations have anticipated all our wishes. 
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the Duke of Cumberland. From him also he received a positive 
refusal. He then limited his request for the present, to a protec- 
tion for Stuart’s house, wife, children, and property. ‘This was 
also refused by the Duke: on which Colonel Whiteford, taking 
his commission from his bosom, laid it on the table before his 
Royal Highness, and asked permission to retire from the service of 
a sovereign who did not know how to spare a vanquished enemy. 
The Duke was struck, and even affected. He bade the Colonel 
take up his commission, and granted the protection he required 
with so much earnestness. It was issued just in time to save the 
house, corn and cattle, at Invernahyle, from the troops who were 
engaged in laying waste what it was the fashion to call ‘ the country 
of the enemy.’ A small encampment of soldiers was formed on 
Invernahyle’s property, which they spared while plundering the 
country around, and searching in every direction for the leaders of 
the insurrection, and for Stuart in particular. ‘He was much nearer 
them than they suspected ; for hidden in a cave, (like the Baron of 
Bradwardine,) he lay for many days within hearing of the sentinels, 
as they called their watch-word. His food was brought to him 
by one of his daughters, a child of eight years old, whom Mrs. 
Stuart was under the necessity of entrusting with this commission, 
for her own motions and those of all her inmates were closely 
watched. With ingenuity beyond her years the child used to stray 
about among the soldiers, who were rather kind to her, and watch the 
moment when she was unobserved to steal into the thicket, when she 
deposited whatever small store of provisions she bad in charge, at 
some.marked spot, where her father might find it. Invernahyle 
supported life for several weeks, by means of these precarious 
supplies, and as he had been wounded in the battle of Culloden, 
the hardships which he endured were aggravated by great bodily 
pain. After the soldiers bad removed their quarters he had another 
remarkable escape. As he now ventured to the house at night 
and left it in the morning, he was espied during the dawn by a 
party of the enemy who fired at and pursued him. The fugitive 
being fortunate enough to escape their search, they returned to the 
house and charged the family with harbouring one of the pro- 
scribed traitors. An old woman had presence of mind enough to 
maintain that the man they had seen was the shepherd. ‘ Why 
did he not stop when we called to him?’ said the soldiers. ‘ He is as 
deaf, poor man, as a peat-stack,’ answered the ready-witted 
domestic. ‘ Let him be sent for directly.—The real shepherd 
accordingly was brought from the hill, and as there was time to 
tutor him by the way, he was as deaf when he made his appearance 
as was necessary to sustain his character. Stuart of Invernabyle 
was afterwards pardoned under the act of indemnity. ‘I = 
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him well,’ says our correspondent, ‘ and have often had these cir- 
cumstances from his own mouth. He was a noble specimen of 
the old Highlander, far descended, gallant, courteous and brave 
even to chivalry. He had been out in 1715 and 1745, was an 
active partaker in all the stirring scenes which passed in the High- 
lands, betwixt these memorable eras, and was remarkable, among 
other exploits, for having fought a duel with the broad sword with 
the celebrated Rob Roy Mac Gregor, at the Clachan of Bal- 
quidder. He chanced to be in Edinburgh when Paul Jones came 
into the Firth of Forth, and though then an old man, I saw him in 
arms, and heard him exult (to use his own words) in the prospect 
of “ drawing his claymore once more before he died.” ’ 

The traditions and manners of the Scotch were so blended with 
superstitious practices and fears, that the author of these povels 
seems to have deemed it incumbent on him, to transfer many 
more such incidents to his novels, than seem either probable or 
natural to an English reader. It may be some apology that his 
story would have lost the national cast, which it was chiefly his 
object to preserve, had this been otherwise. ‘There are few 
families of antiquity in Scotland, which do not possess some 
strange legends, told only under promise of secrecy, and with an 
air of mystery ; in developing which, the influence of the powers of 
darkness is referred to. ‘The truth probably is, that the agency of 
witches and demons was often made to account for the sudden 
disappearance of individuals and similar incidents, too apt to arise 
out of the evil dispositions of humanity, in a land where revenge 
was long held honourable—where private feuds and civil broils dis- 
turbed the inhabitants for ages—aud where justice was but weakly 
and irregularly executed. Mr. Law, a conscientious but credu- 
lous clergyman of the Kirk of Scotland, who lived in the seven- 
teenth century, has left behind him a very curious manuscript, in 
which, with the political events of that distracted period, he has 
intermingled the various portents and marvellous occurrences which, 
in common with his age, he ascribed to supernatural agency. The 
following extract will serve to illustrate the taste of this period for 
the supernatural. When we read such things recorded by men of 
sense and education, (and Mr. Law was deficient in neither,) we 
cannot help remembering the times of paganism, when every 
scene, incident, and action, had its appropriate and presiding deity. 
It is indeed curious to consider what must have been the sensa- 
tions of a person, who lived under this peculiar species of halluci- 
nation, believing himself beset on all hands by invisible agents ; 
one who was unable to account for the restiveness of a nobleman’s 
carriage horses otherwise than by the immediate effect of witch- 
craft: and supposed that the sage femme of the highest reputation 
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was most likely to devote the infants to the infernal spirits, upon 
their very entrance into life. 


‘It is remarkable that Michael, Jude 9, durst not bring against 
Sathan a railing accusation, but said, the Lord rebuke thee, Sathan. 
But it is fit to tremble and fear and be upon our watch. Women also 
in child-birth would look well whom they choice for their midwives, 
that they be of good report, it being very ordinar for them to be 
witches, such as are mala fame, because such as are so, ordinarily 
dedicate children to Sathan, especially the first-born, and use to bap- 
tize them in the name of the devil privately ; howbeit that is of no 
force nor can be imputed to the children or parents, being free of any 
accession thereto; yet such a claim the devil may lay to such as to 
prove very troublesome to them by his temrtations all their days, more 
especially to those children whose mothers are witches, there being 
nothing more ordinary to them than to dedicate their children to 
Sathan, and certainly it is a sin and an high provoke of God, and gives 
great ground to the devil to tempt, when parents are more satisfied with 
midwives of that name than others, as supposing them to have more 
skill, more helpfull, and better success in sic a case than others; a sin I 
fear too ryfe in the land, and indeed upon the matter, a forsaking of 
God. This John Stewart and his sister afore mentioned confessed that 
his mother gave them to the devil from the womb.- It were good that 
our land had midwives fearing God, educate for that end. Sathan is 
God's ape, studies to imitate God in his covenanting with his people, so 
he hath his covenant with his, the seals of his covenant, his nip and the 
renewing of their covenant with the renewing of the nip, as also his 
other symbols and tokens, whereby he works, sic as these effigies or 
images, spells, syllabes and charms ; and if he fail in the performance 
of what he promises, he makes some of them miscarry in their hands, 
and lays the blame there. 1 say, he studies to imitate God in his 
covenant and promises, not for any liking he has to God or his ways 
but because he finds God’s method ensure the soul to himself: 2dly for 
mocking of God and his holy ways. ‘The Earl of Dundonald with his 
evach and himself and his lady, going to the marriage of his grandchild 
to the Lord Montgomery, from Paslay to Eglintown, an. 1676 in 
December, was stopt by the way at the said Jonet Mathie her daugh- 
ter’s house ; the witch now a prisoner in Paslay upon that account ; the 
horses of the coach refused to go by that door, and turned their heads 
homeward. Whereupon the gentlemen that rode with the Earl dis- 
mounted themselves, and yoked their horses in the coach ; but by that 
door they would not go; en which occasion the Earl causes yoke his 
horses again in the coach, and so drives homeward with his Lady and 
all that was with him to Paslay. A very remarkable passage as has 
been in our days.’ 

To the superstitions of the North Britons must be added their 
peculiar and characteristic amusements; and here we have some 
atonement to make-to the memory of the learned Paulus Pleydell, 
whose compotatory relaxations, better information now inclines us 
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to think, we mentioned with somewhat too little reverence. Before 
the new town of Edinburgh (as it is called) was built, its inhabitants 
lodged, as is the practice of Paris at this day, in large buildings 
called /ands, each family occupying a story, and having access to it 
by a stair common to all the inhabitants. These buildings, when 
they did not front the high street of the city, composed the sides of 
little, narrow, unwholesome closes or lanes. The miserable and con- 
fined accommodation which such habitations afforded, drove men of 
business, as they were called, that is, people belonging to the law, to 
hold their professional rendezvouses in taverns, and many lawyers 
of eminence spent the principal part of their time in some tavern 
of note, transacted their business there, received the visits of 
clients with their writers or attornies, and suffered no imputation 
from so doing. This practice naturally led to habits of convivia- 
lity, to which the Scottish lawyers, tll of very late years, were 
rather too much addicted. Few men drank so hard as the coun- 
sellors of the old school, and there survived till of late some vete- 
rans who supported in that respect the character of their predeces- 
sors. ‘To vary the humour of a joyous evening many frolics were 
resorted to, and the game of high jinks was one of the most com- 
mon.* In fact, high jinks was one of the petits jeux with which 
certain. circles were wont to while away the time; and though it 
claims no alliance with modern associations, yet, as it required 
some shrewdness and dexterity to support the characters assumed 
for the occasion, it is not difficult to conceive that it might have 
been as interesting and amusing to the parties engaged in i, as 
counting the spots of a pack of cards, or treasuring in memory the 
rotation in which they are thrown on the table. ‘The worst of the 
game was what that age considered as its principal excellence, 
namely, that the forfeitures being all commuted for wine, it proved 
an encouragement to hard drinking, the prevailing vice of the age. 

On the subject of Davie Gellatley, the fool of the Baron of 
Bradwardine’s family, we are assured there is ample testimony that 
a custom, referred to Shakspeare’s time in England, had, and in 
remOte provinces of Scotland, has still its counterpart, to this day. 
We do not mean to say that the professed jester with his bauble 
and his party-coloured vestment can be found in any fanvily north 
of the Tweed. Yet such a personage held this respectable office 
in the family of the Earls of Strathemore within the last cen- 





* We have learned, with sowe dismay, that one of the ablest lawyers Scotland ever 

roduced, and who lives to witness —- in retirement) the various changes which 
a taken place in her courts of judicature, a man who has filled with marked distinc- 
tion the highest offices of bis profession, tush’d (pshaw’d) np og at the delicacy of 
our former criticism, And certainly he claims some title to do so, having been in his 


youth not only a witness of such orgies as are described as proceeding under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Pleydeil, but himself a distinguished performer, 
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tury, and his costly holiday dress, garnished with bells of silver, 
is still preserved in the Castle of Glamis. But we are assured, 
that to a much later period, and even to this moment, the habits 
and manners of Scotland have had some tendency to preserve 
the existence of this singular order of domestics. There are (com- 
paratively speaking) no poor’s rates in the country parishes of 
Scotland, and of course no work-houses to immure either their 
worn out poor or the ‘ moping idiot and the madman gay, whom 
Crabbe characterizes as the happiest inhabitants of these mansions, 
because insensible of their misfortunes. It therefore happens al- 
most necessarily in Scotland, that the house of the nearest pro- 
prietor of wealth and consequence proves a place of refuge for these 
outcasts of society; and until the pressure of the times, and the 
calculating habits which they have necessarily generated had ren- 
dered the maintenance of a human being about such a family 
an object of some consideration, they usually found an asylum 
there, and enjoyed the degree of comfort of which their limited in- 
tellect rendered them susceptible. Such idiots were usually em- 
ployed in some simple sort of occasional labour ; and if we are not 
misinformed, the situation of turn-spit was often assigned them, 
before the modern improvement of the smoke-jack. But, how- 
ever employed, they usually displayed towards their benefactors a 
sort of instinctive attachment which was very affecting. We knew 
one instance in which such a being refused food for many days, 
pined away, literally broke his heart, and died within the space 
of a very few weeks after his benefactor’s decease. We cannot now 
pause to deduce the moral inference which might be derived from 
such instances. It is however evident, that if there was a coarse- 
ness of mind in deriving amusement from the follies of these 
unfortunate beings, a circumstance to the disgrace of which they 
were totally insensible, their mode of life was, in other respects, 
calculated to promote such a degree of happiness as their faculties 
permitted them to enjoy. But besides the amusement which our 
forefathers received from witnessing their imperfections and extra- 
vagancies, there was a more legitimate source of pleasure in the 
wild wit which they often flung around them with the freedom of 
Shakspeare’s licensed clowns. There are few houses in Scotland 
of any note or antiquity where the witty sayings of some such cha- 
racter are not occasionally quoted at this very day. ‘The pleasure 
afforded to our forefathers by such repartees was no doubt height- 
ened by their wanting the habits of more elegant amusement. But 
in Scotland the practice long continued, and in the house of one of 
the very first noblemen of that country (a man whose name is never 
mentioned without reverence) and that within the last twenty years, 
a jester such as we have mentioned stood at the side-table during 
dinner, 
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dinner, and occasionally amused the guests by his extemporaneous 
sallies. Imbecillity of this kind was even considered as an apology 
for intrusion upon the most solemn occasions. All know the pe- 
culiar reverence with which the Scottish of every rank attend on 
funeral ceremonies. Yet within the memory of most of the present 
generation, an idiot of an appearance equally hideous and absurd, 
dressed, as if in mockery, in a rusty and ragged black coat, decorated 
with a cravat and weepers made of white paper in the form of those 
worn by the deepest mourners, preceded almost every funeral pro- 
cession in Edinburgh, as if to turn into ridicule the last rites paid to 
mortality. 

It has been generally supposed that in the case of these as of 
other successful novels, the most prominent and peculiar characters 
were sketched from real life. It was only after the death of Smol- 
let, that two barbers and a shoemaker contended about the cha- 
racter of Strap, which each asserted was modelled from his own: 
but even in the lifetime of the present author, there is scarcely a 
dale in the pastoral districts of the southern counties but arrogates 
to itself the possession of the original Dandie Dinmont. As for 
Baillie Mac Wheeble, a person of the highest eminence in the law 
perfectly well remembers having received fees from him. We our- 
selves think we recognize the prototype of Meg Merrilies, on whose 
wild fidelity so much of the interest of Guy Mannering hinges, in 
the Jean Gordon of the following extract :* 

‘Old Jean Gordon of Yetholm, who had great sway among her tribe, 
was well remembered by old persons of the last generation. She was 
quite a Meg Merrilies, and possessed the savage virtue of fidelity in the 
same perfection. Having been often hospitably received at the farm- 
house of Lochside near Yetholm, she had carefully abstained from 
committing any depredations on the farmer's property. But her sons 
(nine in number) had not, it seems, the same delicacy and stole a brood- 
sow from their kind entertainer. Jean was so much mortified at this 
irregularity, and so much ashamed of it, that she absented herself from 
Lochside for several years. At length, in consequence of some tem- 
porary pecuniary necessity, the Goodman of Lochside was obliged to go 
to Newcastle to get some money to pay his rent. Returning through the 
mountains of Cheviot he was benighted and lost his way. A light glim- 
mering through the. window of a large waste barn, which had survived 
the farm-house to which it had once belonged, guided him to a place 
of shelter, and when he knocked at the door, it was opened by Jean 
Gordon. Her very remarkable figure, for she was nearly six feet high, 
and her equally remarkable features and dress, rendered it impossible to 
mistake her for a moment; and to meet with such a character in so 
solitary a place and probably at no great distance from her clan, was a 
terrible surprize to the poor man whose rent (to lose which would have 


* See a very curious paper intitled ‘ Notices on the Scottish Gipsies,’ in a new publi- 
eation called the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine. 
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been ruin to him) was about his person. Jean set up a loud shout of 
joyful recognition—* Eh Sirs! the winsome Gude-man of Lochside! 
Light down, light down, for ye maunna gang farther the night and a 
friend’s house sae near.” The farmer was obliged to dismount and ac- 
cept of the gipsy’s offer of supper and a bed. There was abundance 
of provisions in the barn, however it might be come by, and prepara- 
tions were going on fora plentiful supper, which the farmer, to the great 
increase of his anxiety, observed was calculated for ten or twelve guests 
of the same description probably with his landlady. Jean left him in no 
doubt on the subject. She brought up the story of the stolen sow, and 
noticed how much. pain and vexation it had given her; like other phi- 
losophers, she remarked that the world grows worse daily; and like 
other parents, that the bairns got out of her guiding and neglected the 
old gipsy regulations which commanded them to respect in their de- 
predations the property of their benefactors, The end of all this was 
an inquiry what money the farmer had about him, and an urgent request 
that he would make her his purse-keeper, since the bairns, as she called 
her sons, would soon return home. The poor farmer made a virtue of 
necessity, told his story, and surrendered his gold to Jean’s custody ; 
she made him put a few shillings in his pocket, observing it would excite 
suspicion should he be found travelling altogether pennyless. ‘This ar- 
rangement being made, the farmer lay down on a sort of shake-down, as 
the Scotch call it, upon some straw, but, as will easily be believed, slept 
not. About midnight the gang returned with various articles of plun- 
der, and talked over their exploits in language which made the farmer 
tremble. They were not long in discovering their guest and demanded 
of Jean whom she had got there? “ E’en the winsome Gude-man of 
Lochside, poor body,” replied Jean, “ he’s been at Neweastle seeking 
for siller to pay his rent, honest man, but the de’il be lick’d he’s been 
able to gather in, and so he’s gaun e’en hame wi’ a toom purse and a 
sair heart.” ‘That may be, Jean,” replied one of the banditti, “ but 
we maun ripe* his pouches a bit and see if it be true or no.” Jeanset 
up her throat in exclamations against the breach of hospitality, but 
without producing any change of their determination. The farmer soon 
heard their stifled whispers and light steps by his bedside, and under- 
stood they were rummaging his clothes. When they found the money 
which the foresight of Jean Gordon had made him retain, they held a 
consultation if they should take it or no, but the smallness of the booty 
and the vehemence of Jean’s remonstrances determined them in the ne- 
gative. They caroused and went to rest. So soon as day returned, 
Jean roused her guest, produced his horse which she had accommodated 
behind the hallan, and guided him for some miles till he was on’ the 
high road to Lochside. She then restored his whole property, nor 
could his earnest entreaties prevail on her to accept so much as a single 
guinea. 

‘I have heard the old people at Jedburgh say that all Jean's sons 
were condemned to die there on the same day. It is said the Jury 
were equally divided, but that one of their number, a friend to justice, 
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who had slept during the whole discussion, waked suddenly, and gave 
his casting vote for condemnation in the emphatic words, “ Hang them 
a’.”—Jean was present, and only said, “ The Lord help the innocent in 
a day like this.” Her own death was accompanied with circumstances 
of brutal outrage, of which poor Jean was in many respects wholly un- 
deserving. Jean had among other demerits, or merits, as you may chuse 
to rank it, that of being a staunch jacobite. She chanced to be at Car- 
lisle upon a fair or market day, soon after the year 1746, where she 
gave vent to her political partiality, to the great offence of the rabble of 
that city. Being zealous in their loyalty when there was no danger, in 
proportion to the tameness with which they had surrendered to the 
Highlanders in 1745, the mob inflicted upon poor Jean no slighter pe- 
nalty than that of ducking her to death in the Eden. It was an opera- 
tion of some time, for Jean was a stout woman, and struggling with her 
murtherers often got her head abave water, and while she had voice left 
continued to exclaim at such intervals, “ Charlie yet, Charlie vet.” 
When a child, and among the scenes which she frequented, I have often 
heard these stories, and cried piteously for the fate of poor Jean Gordon, 
who, with all the vices and irregularities of her degrated tribe and wan- 
dering profession, was always meationed by those who had known her, 
with a sort of compassionate regret.’ 

Although these strong resemblances occur so frequently, and 
with such peculiar force, as almost to impress us with the convic- 
tion that the author sketched from nature, and not from fancy 
alone; yet we hesitate to draw any positive conclusion, sensible 
that a character dashed off as the representative of a certain class of 
men will bear, if executed with fidelity to the general outlines, 
not only that resemblance which he ought to possess as ‘ knight of 
the shire,’ but also a special affinity to some particular individual. 
It is scarcely possible it should be otherwise. When Emery appears 
on the stage as a Yorkshire peasant, with the habit, manner, and 
dialect peculiar to the character, and which he assumes with so 
much truth and fidelity, those unacquainted with the province or its 
inhabitants see merely the abstract idea, the beau ideal of a York- 
shireman. But to those who are intimate with both, the action and 
manner of the comedian almost necessarily recal the idea of some 
individual native (altogether unknown probably to the performer) to 
whom his exterior and manners bear a casual resemblance. We 
are therefore on the whole inclined to believe, that the incidents 
are frequently copied from actual occurrences, but that the -cha- 
racters are either entirely fictitious, or if any traits have been bor- 
rowed from real life, as in the anecdote which we have quoted re- 
specting Invernahyle, they have been carefully disguised and blend- 
ed with such as are purely imaginary. We now proceed to a more 
particular examination of the volumes before us. 

They are entitled ‘Tales of my Landlord ;’ why so entitled, ex- 
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cepting to introduce a quotation from Don Quixote, it is difficult 
to conceive: for Tales of my Landlord they are not, nor is it 
indeed easy to say whose tales they ought to be called. ‘There is 
a proem, as it is termed, supposed to be written by Jedediah Cleish- 
botham, the schoolmaster and parish clerk of the village of Gander- 
cleugh, in which we are given to understand that these Tales were 
compiled by his deceased usher, Mr. Peter Pattieson, from the 
narratives or conversations of such travellers as frequented the 
Wallace Inn, in that village. Of this proem we shall only say that 
it is written in the quaint style of that prefixed by Gay to his Pas- 
torals, being, as Johnson terms it, ‘ such imitation as he could 
obtain of obsolete language, and by consequence in a style that was 
never written nor spoken in any age or place.’ 

The first of the Tales thus ushered in is entitled the ‘ Black 
Dwarf. It contains some striking scenes, but it is even more than 
usually deficient in the requisites of a luminous and interesting 
narrative, as will appear from the following abridgment. 

Two deer-stalkers, one.the Laird of Earnscliff, a gentleman of 
family and property, the other Hobbie Elliot, of the Heugh-foot, 
a stout border yeoman, are returning by night from their sports on 
the hills of Liddesdale, and in the act of crossing a moor reported 
to be haunted, when they perceive, to the great terror of the farmer, 
the being from whom the story takes its name, bewailing himself to 
the moon and the stones of a druidical circle, which our author has 
previously introduced to the reader’s knowledge, as a supposed 
scene of witchery and an object of superstitious terror. The Black 
Dwarf is thus described :— 


‘ The height of the object, which seemed even to decrease as they 
approached it, appeared to be under four feet, and its form, so far as 
the imperfect light afforded them the means of discerning, was very 
nearly as broad as long, or rather of a spherical shape, which could 
only be occasioned by some strange personal deformity. The young 
sportsman haied this extraordinary appearance twice, without receiv- 
ing any answer, or attending to the pinches by which his companion 
endeavoured to intimate that their best course was to walk on, without 
giving farther disturbance to a being of such singular and preternatural 
exterior. To the third repeated demand of “ Who are you? What 
do you here at this hour of night ?’—a voice replied, whose shrill, un- 
couth, and dissonant tones made Elliot step two paces back, and startled 
even his companion, “ Pass on your way, and ask nought at them that 
ask nought at you.” 

‘« What do you here so far from shelter? Are you benighted on 
your journey? Will you follow us home, (* God forbid!’ ejaculated 
Hobbie Elliot, involuntarily,) and I will give you a lodging?” 

‘ “ 1 would sooner lodge by mysel in the deepest of the Tarras-flow,” 
again whispered Hobbie. 
ce Pass 
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‘« Pass on your way,” rejoined the figure, the harsh tones of his 
voice still more exalted by passion, “ I want not your guidance—I 
want not your lodging—it is five years since my head was under a hu- 
man roof, and I trust it was for the last time.” ’ 

After a desperate refusal on the part of the misanthropical dwarf 
to hold any communication with the hunters, they proceed on their 
journey to Hobbie’s house, of Heughfoot,where they are courteously 
received by his grandmother, his sisters, and Grace Armstrong, a 
fair cousin, with whom the doughty yeoman is described to be 
enamoured. ‘The domestic scene is painted with the knowledge - 
of the language and manners of that class of society, which give 
interest to the picture of Dandie Dinmont and his family, in ‘Guy 
Mannering.’ But we do not think it equal to the more simple 
sketch contained in the earlier novel. This must frequently be the 
case, when an author, in repeated efforts, brings before us charac- 
ters of the same genus. He is, as it were, compelled to dwell 
upon the specific differences and distinctions instead of the general 
characteristics, or, in other words, rather to shew wherein Hobbie 
Elliot differs from Dandie Dinmout than to describe the former 
as he really was. 

The mysterious dwarf, with speed almost superuatural, builds 
himself a house of stones and turf, incloses it with a rude wall, 
within which he cultivates a patch of garden ground, and all this he 
accomplishes by the assistance of chance passengers who occasion- 
ally stopped to aid him im a task which seemed so unfitted for a 
bemg of his distorted shape. Against this whole tale we were 
tempted to state the objection of utter improbability. We are 
given however to understand that such an individual, so misused 
by nature in his birth, did actually, within these twenty years, 
appear in a lone valley in the moors of Tweedale, and so build a 
mansion without any assistance but that of passengers as aforesaid, 
and said house so constructed did so inhabit. The singular 
circumstances of his hideous appearance, of the apparent ease 
with which he constructed his place of abode, of the total igno- 
rance of all the vicinity respecting his birth or history, excited, in 
the minds of the common people, a superstitious terror not inferior 
to that which the romance describes the appearance of the Black 
Dwarf to have spread through Liddesdale. The real recluse pos- 
sessed intelligence and information beyond his apparent condition, 
which the neighbours, in their simplicity, were sometimes disposed 
to think preternatural. He once resided (and perhaps still lives) in 
the vale formed by the Manor-water which falls into the Tweed 
near Peebles, a glen long honoured by the residence of the late 
venerable Professor Ferguson. 

The Black Dwarf is consulted (from an opinion of his an 
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natural skill) by many in his vicinity, which gives opportunity to 
the author to mtroduce us to his dramatis persone :—these are 
Willie of Westburnflat, a thorough-paced border robber, who is 

rhaps placed somewhat too late in the story, and Miss Isabella 
Soni daughter of the Laird of Ellieslaw, betwixt whom and Earns- 
cliff a mutual attachment subsists. But, as is usual in such cases, 
her father, who belonged to the jacobite party in politics, and was 
deeply concerned in their intrigues, was hostile to the match. 
This unaccommodating sire had resolved to confer the hand of 
Miss Vere upon Sir Frederick Langley, an English baronet, of his 
own political creed, and whom he wished to bind yet more closely to 
his anterest. ‘These, with a confidante cousin of no importance, 
and a gay cavalier called Mareschal, who embarks in his kins- 
man Ellieslaw’s plots with as much lively heedlessness as could be 
desired ; and finally, a grave steward called Ratcliffe, who receives 
and accounts to Mr. Vere for the rents of some extensive English es- 
tates, which had belonged, as was supposed, to his deceased wife, 
fill up the dramatis persone. This list of personages is not nume- 
rous, yet the tale is far from corresponding in simplicity. On the 
contrary, it abounds with plets, elopements, ravishments, and 
rescues, aud all the violent events which are so common in romance, 
and of such rare occurrence in real life. 

Willie of Westburnflat, the robber aforesaid, opens the cam- 
paigu by burning the house of our honest friend Hobbie Elliot. 
The gathering of the borderers for redress and vengeance, their 
pursuit of the freebooter, and the siege of his tower, are all told 
with the spirit which shews a mind accustomed to the contempla- 
tion of such scenes. ‘The robber, for his ransom, offers to deliver 
up his fair prisoner, who proves to be, not Grace Armstrong, but 
Miss Vere, whom her father, finding his plans on her freedom of 
choice likely to be deranged by the interference of the steward 
Ratcliffe, who seems to possess a mysterious authority over the 
conduct of his patron, had procured to be carricd off by this free- 
booter, in order to place her the more absolutely at his paternal 
disposal. She is restored to the Castle of Ellieslaw by her lover 
Earnscliff, who (of course) had been foremost im her rescue. This 
ought not to be slurred over, being one of the few attempts which 
the poor gentleman makes to kill a giant, or otherwise to distin- 
guish himself during the volume. In the meanwhile, the influence 
of the Black Dwart with the robber obtains the freedom of Grace 
Armstrong, and the Solitary contrives also to throw in the way of 
her betrothed husband a purse of gold, sufficient to reimburse all 
his losses. 

Ellieslaw, during these proceedings, is arranging every thing for 
a rising of the Jacobites, in order to cover the invasion which the 
French 
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French were at that time meditating in behalf of the Chevalier St. 
George. He is suddenly menaced by the threatened desertion of 
his proposed son-in-law, Sir Frederick Langley, who becomes jea- 
lous of Mr. Vere’s talents in manauvring, and suspicious that he 
intends to cheat him of his intended bride ; Vere takes advantage 
of this circumstance to persuade his daughter that his life and for- 
tunes are at the mercy of this dubious confederate, and can only be 
saved by her consenting to an immediate union! She is rescued 
from the fate to which he had destined her, by the sudden appear- 
ance of the Black Dwarf, who proves to be the kinsman of Miss 
Vere’s mother, to whom he had been fondly attached. A series 
of misfortunes, backed by the artifices of Vere, had driven him in 
a fit of gloomy misanthropy to renounce the world. Hobbie 
Elliot appears with an armed body to support his benefactor—the 
failure of the French expedition is made known—the baffled con- 
spirators disperse—Vere escapes abroad, but leaves his daughter 
full authority to follow her own inclinations—the Solitary seeks 
some more distant and unknown cell, and Earnscliff and Hobbie 
marry the objects of their affection, and are happily settled for life. 

Such is the brief abstract of a tale of which the narrative is un- 
usually artificial. Neither hero nor heroine excites interest of any 
sort, being just that sort of pattern people whom nobody cares a 
farthing about. ‘The explanation of the dwarf’s real circumstances 
and character, too iung delayed from an obvious wish to protract the 
mystery, is at length huddled up so hastily that, for our parts, we 
cannot say we are able to comprehend more of the motives of 
this principal personage than that he was a mad man, and acted 
like one—an easy and summary mode of settling all difficulties. 
As for the hurry and military bustle of the conclusion, it is only 
worthy of the farce of the Miller and his Men, or any other modern 
melo-drama, ending with a front crouded with soldiers and scene- 
shifters, and a back scene in a state of conflagration. 

We have dealt with this tale very much according to the clown’s 
argument in favour of Master Froth—‘ Look upon his face, I will 
be sworn on a book that his face is the worst part about him, and 
if his face be the worst part about him, how could Master Froth 
do the constable’s wife any harm?’ Even so we will take our 
oaths that the narrative is the worst part of the Black Dwarf, and 
that if the reader can tolerate it upon the sketch we have given him, 
he will find the work itself contains passages both of natural pathos 
and fantastic terror, not unworthy of the author of the scene of 
Stanie’s burial, in the Antiquary, or the wild tone assumed in the 
character of Meg Merrilies. 

The story which occupies the next three volumes is of much 
deeper interest, both as a tale and from its connexion with histori- 
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cal facts and personages. It is entitled ‘Old Mortality,’ but should 
have been called the Tale of Old Mortality, for the personage so 
named is only quoted as the authority for the incidents. The story 
is thus given im the introduction: 


* “ According to the belief of most people, he was a native of 
either the county of Dumfries or Galloway, and lineally descended from 
some of those champions of the Covenant, whose deeds and sufferings 
were his favourite theme. He is said to have held, at one period of 
his life, a small moorland farm; but, whether from pecuniary losses, 
or domestic misfortune, he had long renounced that and every other 
gainful calling. In the language of Scripture, he left his house, his 
home, and his kindred, and wandered about until the day of his death, 
a period, it is said, of nearly thirty years. 

‘ “ During this long pilgrimage, the pious enthusiast regulated his 
circuit so as annually to visit the graves of the unfortunate Covenanters 
who suffered by the sword, or by the executioner, during the reigns in 
the two last monarchs of the Stuart line. These are most numerous in 
the western districts of Ayr, Galloway, and Dumfries; but they are 
also to be found in other parts of Scotland, wherever the fugitives had 
fought, or fallen, or suffered by military or civil execution. Their 
tombs are often apart from all human habitation, in the remote moors 
and wilds: to which the wanderers had fled for concealment. But 
wherever they existed, Old Mortality was sure to visit them when his 
annual round brought them within his reach. In the most lonely re- 
cesses of the mountains, the moor-fowl shooter has been often surprized 
to find him busied in cleaning the moss from the grey stones, renewing 
with his chissel the half-defaced inscriptions, and repairing the emblems 
of death with which these simple monuments are usually adorned. 
Motives of the most sincere, though fanciful devotion, induced the old 
man to dedicate so many years of existence to perform this tribute to 
the memory of the deceased warriors of the church. He considered 
himself as fulfilling a sacred duty, while renewing to the eyes of poste- 
rity the decaying emblems of the zeal and sufferings of their forefathers, 
and thereby trimming, as it were, the beacon-light, which was to warn 
future generations to defend their religion even unto blood. 

* “ In all his wanderings, the old pilgrim never seemed to need, or 
was known to accept, pecuniary assistance. It is true his wants were 
very few, for wherever he went, he found ready quarters in the house 
of some Cameronian of his own sect, or of some other religious person. 
The hospitality which was reverentially paid to him he always acknow- 
ledged, by repairing the gravestones (if there existed any) belonging to 
the family or ancestors of his host. As the wanderer was usually to 
be seen bent on this pious task within the precincts of some country 
church-yard, or reclined on the solitary tombstone among the heath, 
disturbing the plover and the black-cock with the clink of his chissel and 
mallet, with his old white pony grazing by his side, he acquired, from 
his converse among the dead, the popular appellation of Old Morta- 
lity.” ’"—vol. ii. pp. 15—18. 
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We believe we can add a local habitation and a name to the ac- 
counts given of this remarkable old man. His name was Robert 
Patterson, and in the earlier part of his life he lived in the parish of 
Closeburn, in Dumfriesshire, where he was distinguished for depth 
of piety and devotional feeling. Whether domestic affliction, or 
some other cause, induced him to adopt the wandering course of 
life described in the tale which bears his vame, we have not been 
informed : but he continued it for many years, and about fifteen 
years since closed his weary pilgrimage im the manner described in 
the introduction, ‘ being found on the highway, near Lockerby, in 
Dumfriesshire, exhausted and just expirmg. The old pony, the 
companion of his wanderings, was found standing by the side of 
his master.’ This remarkable personage is mentioned in a note 
upor Swift’s Memoirs of Captain John Creighton, in Mr. Scott’s 
edition of that author. 

The tale, as may be supposed from the title thus explained, is 
laid during the period of the persecution of the Presbyterians in 
Scotland, in the reign of Charles Il. The scene opens with a de- 
scription of a popular assembly of the period, brought together for 
the purpose of mustering the military vassals of the crown, and 
afterwards shooting at the popinjay, a custom, we believe, which is 
still kept up in Ayrshire, and we may add in several parts of the 
continent. ‘The reluctance of the Presbyterians to appear at these 
musters gives rise to a ludicrous incident. Lady Margaret Bel- 
lenden, a personage of great dignity and cavalierism, is, by the re- 
cusancy of her ploughman to bear arms, compelled to fill up her 
feudal ranks by the admission of a half-witted boy entitled Goose 
Gibbie, who, arrayed in the panoply of a man-at-arms of the day, 
is led forth under the banners of her valiant butler, John Gudyill 
But mark the consequences. 


* No sooner had the horses struck a canter than Gibbie’s jack-boots, 
which the poor boy's legs were incapable of steadying, began to play 
alternately against the horse’s flanks, and being armed with long-row- 
eHed spurs, overcame the patience of the animal, which hounced and 
planged, while poor Gibbie’s entreaties for aid never reached the ears 
of the too heedless butler, being drowned partly in the concave of the 
steel cap in which his head was immersed, and partly in the martial 
tune of the Gallant Grames, which Mr. Gudyill whistled with all his 
power of lungs. 

* The upshot was, that the steed speedily took the matter into his 
own hands, and having gambolled hither and thither to the great 
amusement of all the spectators, set off at full speed towards the huge 
family-coach already described. Gibbie’s pike, escaping from its sling, 
had fallen to a Jevel direction across his hands, which, I grieve to say, 
were seeking dishonourable safety in as strong a grasp of the mane as 
their muscles could manage. His casque, too, had slipped completely 
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over his face, so that he saw as little in front as he did in rear. Indeed, 
if he could, it would have availed him little in the circumstances; for 
his horse, as if in league with the disaffected, ran full tilt towards the 
solemn equipage of the Duke, which the projecting lance threatened 
to perforate from window to window, at the risk of transfixing as many 
in its passage as the celebrated thrust of Orlando, which, according to 
the Italian epic poet, broached as many Moors as a Frenchman spits 
frogs. F 

Fon beholding the bent of this misdirected career, a panic shout of 
mingled terror and wrath was set up by the whole equipage, insides 
aud outsides, at once, which had the blessed effect of averting the 
threatened misfortune. The capricious horse of Goose Gibbie was 
terrified by the noise, and stumbling as he turned short round, kicked 
and plunged violently so soon as he recovered. The jack boots, the 
original cause of the disaster, maintaining the reputation they had ac- 
quired when worn by better cavaliers, answered every plunge by a 
fresh prick of the spurs, and, by their ponderous weight, kept their 
place in the stirrups. Not so Goose Gibbie, who was fairly spurned 
out of those wide and ponderous greaves, and precipitated over the 
horse’s head, to the infinite amusement of all the spectators. His 
lance and helmet had forsaken him in his fall, and, for the completion 
of his disgrace, Lady Margaret Bellenden, not perfectly aware that it 
was one of her warriors who was furnishing so much entertainment, 
came up in time to see her diminutive man-at-arms stripped of his lion’s 
hide, of the buff coat, that is, in which he was muffled.’—vol. ii. pp. 
61—64. 

Upon this ludicrous incident turns the fate, as we shall presently 
see, of the principal personages of the drama. ‘These are Edith 
Bellenden, the grand-daughter and heiress of Lady Margaret, and 
a youth of the Presbyterian persuasion, named Morton, son of a 
gallant officer who had served the Scotch parliament, in the former 
civil wars, but by his death had become the dependent of a sordid 
and avaricious uncle, the Laird of Milawood. ‘This young gen- 
tleman gains the prize at the shooting match, and proceeds to en- 
tertain his friends and competitors at a neighbouring public house, 
The barmony of the meeting is disturbed by a fray which arises be- 
tween a serjeant of the King’s Life-guards, a man of high descent, 
but of brutal and insolent manners, nick-named Bothwell, from 
being derived from the last Scottish earls of that name, and a 
stranger, of a dark and sullen aspect, great strength of body and 
severity of manners, who proves afterwards to be one of the out- 
lawed Presbyterians, named John Balfour, of Burley, at this time 
in circumstances of peculiar danger, being in the act of flight, in 
consequence of hia share in the assassination of James Sharpe, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. Bothwell is foiled, and thrown upon 
the floor of the tavern by the strong-limbed covenanter. 

* His comrade, Halliday, immediately drew his sword: “ You have 
killed 
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killed my serjeant,” he exclaimed to the victorious wrestler, “ and by 
all that’s sacred you shall answer it!” 

* * Stand back!” cried Morton and his companions, “ it was all fair 
play; your comrade sought a fall, and he has got it.” 

* “ That is true enough,” said Bothwell, as he slowly rose; “ put up 
your bilbo, Tom. I did not think there was a crop-ear of them all 
could have laid the best cap and feather in the King’s Life Guards on 
the floor of a rascally change-house.— Hark ye, friend, give me your 
hand.” The stranger held out his hand. ‘| promise you,” said Both- 
well, squeezing his hand very hard, * that the time shall come when 
we will meet again, and try this game over in # more earnest manner.” 

* * And I'll promise you,” said the stranger, returning the grasp with 
equal firmness, “ that, when we next meet, I will lay your head as 
low as it lay even now, when you shall lack the power to lift it up 
again. 

* « Well, beloved,” answered Bothwell, “ if thou be’st a whig, thou 
art a stout and a brave one, and so good even to thee—Had’st best 
take thy nag before the cornet makes his round; for, I promise thee, 
he has stay’d less suspicious-looking persons.” 

‘ The stranger seemed to think that the hint was not to be neglected; 
he flung down his reckoning, aud going into the stable, saddled and 
brought out a powerful black horse, now recruited by rest and forage, 
and turning to Morton, observed, “ I ride towards Milnwood, which I 
hear is your home; will you give me jhe advantage and protection of 
your company ?” 

* “ Certainly,” said Morton, although there was something of gloomy 
and relentless severity in the man’s manner from which his mind re- 
coiled. His companions, after a courteous good night, broke up and 
went off in different directions, some keeping them company for about a 
mile, until they dropped off one by one, and the travellers were left 
alone.’—vol ii. pp. 83—85. 

We may here briefly notice that Francis Stewart, the grandson 
and representative of the last Earl of Bothwell, who was himself 
a grandson of James V. of Scotland, was so much reduced in cir- 
cumstances, as actually to ride a private in the Life-guards at this 
period, as we learn from the Memoirs of Creighton, who was his 
comrade, Nothing else is known of him, and the character as- 
signed to him in the novel is purely imaginary. 

Balfour and Morton having left the village together, the former 
in the course of their journey discovers himself to Morton as an 
ancient comrade of his father, and on hearing the kettle-drums and 
trumpets of a body of horse approaching, prevails upon him to 
give him refuge in his uncle’s house of Milnwood. And here, 
like Don Quixote, when he censured the anachronisms of Mr. 
Peter’s puppet-show, we beg to inform our novelist that cavalry 
never march to the sound of music by night, any mere than the 
Moors of Jansuena used bells. 
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It must be remarked that by the cruel and arbitrary laws of the 
time, Morton, in affording to the comrade of his father a protec- 
tion which he could not in humanity refuse him, incurred the 
heavy = attached to receiving of sheltering intercommuned 
persons. here was, by the severity of government, a ban put upon 
the refractory calvinists, equal to the aque et igniis interdictio of 
the civil law, and whoever transgressed it by relieving the unhappy 
fugitive, involved himself in his crime and punishment. Another 
circumstance added to the hazard which Morton thus incurred. 
The ploughman of Lady Margaret Bellenden, Cuddie Headrigg by 
name, had been, with his mother, expelled from the castle of ‘lillie- 
tudlem, on account of his refusing to bear arms at the weapon- 
showing, and thereby occasioning the substitution of Goose-Gibbie, 
to the disgrace, as we have already seen, of Lady Margaret’s troop. 
‘The old woman is described as a zealous extra-presbyterian; the 
son as an old-fashioned Scotch boor, sly and shrewd in his own 
concerns, dull and indifferent to all other matters; reverencing his 
mother, and loving his mistress, a pert serving damsel in the castle, 
better thai was uniformly expressed by his language. The sub- 
mission of this honest countryman, upon a martial summons, to 
petticoat influence, was not peculiar to his rank of life. We learn 
from Fountainhall, that when thirty-five heritors of the kingdom of 
life were summoned to appear before the council for neglecting 
to join the King’s host, in 1680, with their horses and arms, some 
of their apologies were similar to those which Cuddie might have 
preferred for himself. ‘ Balcanquhal of that ilk alleged that his 
horses were robbed, but shunned to take the declaration for fear of 
disquiet from his wife.’--‘ And Young of Kirkton stated his lady’s 
dangerous sickness, and bitter curses if he should leave her; and 
the appearance of abortion on his offering to go from her.’ Now 
as there was a private understanding between Morton and the fair 
Edith Bellenden, the former is induced, at the request of the young 
lady, to use his interest with his uncle and his uncle’s favourite 
housekeeper to receive the two exiles as menials into the house 
of Milnwood. The family there are seated at dinner when they are 
disturbed by one of those tyrannical domiciliary visits which the 
soldiers were authorized and encouraged to commit. The scene 
may very well be extracted as a specimen of the author’s colouring 
and outline. 

* While the servants admitted the troopers, whose oaths and threats 


peg indicated resentment at the delay they had been put to, Cuddie 
took the opportunity to whisper to his mother, “ Now ye daft auld 


carline, mak yoursel deaf—ye hae made us a’ deaf ere now—and let 
me speak for ye. I wad like ill to get my neck raxed, for an auld 
wife's clashes, though ye be our mither.” 


‘“ O, hinny, 
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‘ “ O, hinny, ay; I’se be silent or thou sall come to ill,” was the 
corresponding whipser of Mause ; “ but bethiak ye, my dear, them that 
deny the Word, the Word will deny”— 

* Her admonition was cut short by the entrance of the Life Guard’s- 
men, a party of four troopers commanded by Bothwell. 

* In they tramped, making a tremendous clatter upon the stone floor 
with the iron-shod heels of their large jack-boots, and the clash and 
clang of their long, heavy, basket-hilted broad-swords. Milnwood and 
his housekeeper trembled, from well-grounded apprehension of the 
system of exaction and plunder carried on during these domiciliary 
visits. Henry Morton was discomposed with more special cause, for 
he remembered that he stood answerable to the laws for having har- 
boured Burley. ‘The widow Mause Headrigg, between fear for her 
son’s life, and an overstrained and enthusiastic zeal, which reproached 
her for consenting even tacitly to belie her religious sentiments, was in 
a strange quandary. ‘The other servants quaked for they knew not well 
what. Cuddie alone, with the look of supreme indiflerence and stupi- 
dity which a Scotch peasant can at times assume as a masque for con- 
siderable shrewdness and craft, continued to swallow large spoonfuls of 
his broth, to command which, he had drawn within his sphere the large 
vessel that contained it, and helped himself, amid the confusion, to a 
sevenfold portion. 

*“ What is your pleasure here, gentlemen?” said Milnwood, hum- 
bling himself before the satellites of power. 

*“ We come in behalf of the king,” answered Bothwell, “ Why the 
devil did you keep us so long standing at the door ?” 

*“* We were at dinner,” answered Milnwood, “ and the door was 
locked, as is usual in landward towns in this country, I am sure, gen- 
tlemen, if 1 had kenn’d ony servants of our gude king had stood at the 
door—But wad ye please to drink some ale—or some brandy—or a cup 
of canary sack, or claret wine?” making a pause between each offer as 
long as a stingy bidder at an auction, who is loth to advance his offer 
for a favourite lot. 

** Claret for me,” said one fellow. 

‘“ T like ale better,” said another, “ provided it is right juice of John 
Barleycorn.” 

‘ « Better never was malted,” said Milnwood ; “ I can hardly sae say 
muckle for the claret. It’s thin and cauld, gentlemen.” 

* « Brandy will cure that,” said a third fellow ; “ a glass of brandy to 
three glasses of wine prevents the curmurring in the stomach.” 

«« Brandy, ale, wine, sack, and claret,—we’ll try them all,” said 
Bothwell, “ and stick to that which is best. There’s good sense in that, 
if the damn’dest whig in Scotland had said it.”’—pp. 176, 177. 

The military intruder proceeds with much insolence to enforce 
the King’s health, which was one of the various indirect modes they 
had of ascertaining the political principles of those they conversed 
with, 

* “ Well,” said Bothwell, “ have ye all drunk the toast? —What is that 
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old wife about? Give her a glass of brandy, she shall drink the king’s 
health, by , 

* If your honour pleases,” said Cuddie, with great stolidity of aspect, 
* this is my mither, stir; and she’s as deaf as Corralinn; we canna make 
her hear day nor door; but if your honour pleases, | am ready to 
drink the King’s health for her in as mony glasses of brandy as ye think 
neshessary.” 

*“ | dare swear you are,” answered Bothwell, “ you look like a 
fellow that would stick to brandy—belp thyself, man; all’s free where’er 
I come.—Tom, help the maid to a comfortable cup, though she’s but a 
dirty jilt neither. Fill round once more—Here’s to our noble com- 
mander, Colonel Graham of Claverhouse !—What the devil is the old 
woman groaning for? She looks as very a whig as ever sate on a hill 
side—Do you renounce the Covenant, good woman?’ 

* Whilk Covenant is your honour meaning? Is it the Covenant of 
Works, or the Covenant of Grace?” said Cuddie, interposing. 

*“ Any covenant; all covenants that ever were hatched,” answered 
the trooper. 

*“ Mither,” cried Cuddie, affecting to speak as to a deaf person, 
‘the gentleman wants to ken if ye will renounce the Covenant of 
Works ?” 

*“ With all my heart, Cuddie,” said Mause, and pray that my feet 
may be delivered from the snare thereof,’ 

*“ Come,” said Bothwell, * the old dame has come more frankly off 
than I expected. Another cup round, and then we'll proceed to 
business.— You have all heard, | suppose, of the horrid and barbarous 
murder committed upon the person of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
by ten or eleven armed fanatics ?’—vol. ii. pp. 180, 181. 

This question enforced and persisted in, at length produces the 
discovery, that Morton had privately received Balfour, one of 
the assassins, into the house of his uncle on the preceding evening. 
Sull, although Bothwell prepares to take him into custody, it 
appears that the bigh-born serjeant is not unwilling to overlook 
this deceit, if the inhabitants of the family will take the test-oath, 
and if his uncle will pay a fine of twenty pounds, for the use of 
the party. 





* Old Milnwood cast a rueful look upon his adviser, and moved off, 
like a piece of Duich clock-work, to set at liberty his imprisoned 
angels in this dire emergency. Meanwhile, Serjeant Bothwell began 
to put the test-oath with such a degree of solemn reverence as might 
have been expected, being just about the same which is used to this 
day in his Majesty’s Custom house. 

** You—what’s your name, woman ?” 

** Alison Wilson, sir.” 

*“ You, Alison Wilson, solemnly swear, certify, and declare, that 
you judge it unlawful tor subjects under pretext of reformation, or any 
other pretext whatsoever, to enter into Leagues and Covenants”——- 

* Here 
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* Here the ceremony was interrupted by a strife between Cuddie and 
his mother, which long conducted in whispers, now beceme audible. 

*“ QO, whisht, mither, whisht! they’ re upon a communing—Qh } 
whisht, and they'll agree weel e’enow. 

¢ | will not whisht, Cuddie,” replied his mother, “I will uplift my 
voice and spare not-—I will confound the man of sin, even the scarlet 
man, and through my voice shall Mr. Henry be freed from the net of 
the fowler.” 

* “ She has her leg ower the harrows now,” said Cuddie, “ stop her 
wha can—I see her cocked up behint a dragoon on her way to the 
Tolbooth—I find my ain legs tied below a horse’s belly —Ay—she has 
just mustered up her sermon, and there—wi’ that grane—out it comes, 
and we are a’ ruined, horse and foot !” 

** And div ye think to come here,” said Mause, her withered hand 
shaking in concert with her keen, though wrinkled visage, animated by 
zealous wrath, and emancipated by the very mention of the test, from 
the restraints of her ow n prudence and Cuddie’s admonition,—“ div ye 
think to come here, wi’ your soul-killing, saint-seducing, conscience- 
confounding oaths, and tests, and bands—your snares, and your traps, 
and your gins ?—Surely it is in vain that a net is spread in the sight of 
any bird. . 

““ Eh! what, good dame?” said the soldier. “ Here’s a whig miracle, 
egad! the old wife has got both her ears and tongue, and we are like to 
be driven deaf in our turn. Go to, held your peace, and remember 
whom you talk to, you old idiot.” 

*“ Whae do I talk to? Eh, sirs, ower weel may the sorrowing land 
ken what ye are. Malignant adherents ye are to the prelates, foul 
props to a feeble and filthy cause, bloody beasts of prey, and burdens 
to the earth.” 

*“ Upon my soul,” said Bothwell, astonished as a mastifl-dog might 
be should a hen-partridge fly at him in defence of her young, ‘ this is 
the finest language I ever heard! Can't you give us some more of it?’ 

* “ Gie ye some mair o’t ?” said Mause, clearing her voice with a pre- 
liminary cough, ‘ | will take up my testimony against you ance again. 
—Philistines ye are, and Edomites—leopards are ye, and foxes— 
evening-wolves, that gnaw not the bones till the morrow—wicked dogs, 
that compass about the chosen—thrusting kine, and pushing bulls of 
Bashan—piercing serpents ye are, and allied baith in name and nature 
with the great Red Dragon. Revelations, twaltth chapter, third and 
fourth verses.’ 

* Here the old lady stopped, apparently much more from lack of 
breath than of matter. 

* “ Curse the old hag,” said one of the dragoons, “ gag her, and take 
her to head-quarters,” 

“ For shame, Andrews,” said Bothwell; “ remember the good lady 
belongs to the fair sex, and uses only the privileges of her tongue.— 
But, hark ye, good woman, every Bull of Bashan and Red Dragon will 
not be so civil as I am, or be contented to leave you to the charge of 
the constable and ducking-stool. In. the mean time, 1 must neces- 
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sarily carry off this young man to head-quarters. I cannot answer to 
my commanding officer to leave him in a house where I have heard so 
much treason and fanaticism.” 

‘ “ See now, mither, what ye hae dune,” whispered Cuddie; “ there's 
the Philistines, as ye ca’ them, are gaun to whirry awa’ Mr. Harry, 
and a’ wi’ your nashgab, de’il be on’t!” 

** Haud ye’re tongue, ye cowardly loon,” said the mother, “ and 
lay na the wyte on me; if you and thae thowless gluttons that are 
sitting staring like cows bursting on clover, wad testify wi’ your hands as 
1 have testified wi’ my tongue, they should never harle the precious 
young lad awa’ to captivity.” ’"—vol. ii. pp. 190—195. 

This testimony of Mause having fairly broken up the secret 
treaty, between the serjeant and old Milnwood, the former never- 
theless without regard to good faith, does not hesitate to appro- 
priate the subsidy of twenty pounds, on which he had already laid 
his clutches ; and sets off with his party and his prisoner to the 
castle of Tillietudlem, where he is detained all night by the hospi- 
tality of Lady Margaret Bellenden, who conceives she cannot pay 
too much attention to the soldiers of his most sacred majesty. 
commanded by a man of such distinguished birth as Bothwell. 
The scene which we have transcribed seems to have been 
sketched with considerable attention to the manners. But it is 
not quite original, and probably the reader will discover the germ 
of it in the following dialogue, which Daniel Defoe has intro- 
duced into his History of the Church of Scotland. It will be 
remembered that Defoe visited Scotland on a political mission, 
about the time of the Union, and: it is evident that the anecdotes 
concerning this unhappy period, then fresh in the memory of 
many, must have been peculiarly interesting to a man of his 
liveliness of imagination, who excelled all others in dramatizing 
u story, and presenting it as if in actual speech and action before 
the reader. 


* They tell us another story of a soldier, not so divested of humanity 
as most of them were, and who meeting a man upon the road, who he 
suspected was one of the poor out-lawed proscribed people, as indeed 
he was; the man was surprized, and would have got from him, but he 
saw it was in vain, and yet the soldier soon let him know that he was 
not very much inclined to hurt him, much less to kill him: whereupon 
the following dialogue, as it is said, happened between them 

‘ The soldier seeing the countryman willing to shun, and get from 
him, begins thus: 

* Soldier. Hold, Sir, ye mon no gang frae me, I have muckle business 
at you. 

*C. Man. Well, what's is your will then? 

‘ Soldier. 1 fear ye are one of the Bothwell-Brigg-men, what say ye 
to that? 

* C. Man, Indeed, no Sir, | am not. 

* Soldier. 
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‘ Soldier. Well, but I mon spier some questions at you; and ye 
answer me right, ye and I'll be good friends again. 

* C. Man, What questions will ye ask at me? 

* Soldier. First, Sir, will ye pray for the king? 

*C. Man. Indeed, Sir, I will pray for all good men. I hope ye 
think the king a good man, or ye wou’d not serve him. 

* Soldier. Indeed do J, Sir, | think him a good man, and ye are all 
wicked that wo’ no’ pray for him.* But what say you then to the 
business: of Bothwell-Brigg.—Was not Bothwell-Brigg a rebellion? 

*C. Man. | wot not weel what to say of Bothwell-Brigg, but and 
they took up arms there against a good king, without a good cause, it 
mun be rebellion, I’ll own that. 

‘ Soldier, Nay then, I hope thou and I’se be friends presently, I 
think thou'lt be an honest man. But they have killed the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, honest man. O that was a sore work, what say you to 
that, was not that murder? 

*C. Man, Alas, poor man, and ha’e they kill’d him, truly and he 
were an honest man, and they have kill’d him without any cause, weel 
I wot it mun be murther; what else can I call it? 

* Soldier. Weel hast thou said, man: now I have een but ane 
question more, and ye and I’se tak a drink together. Will ye renounce 
the Covenant ? 

‘C. Man. Nay, but, now I mun spier at you too, and ye like. 
There are twa Covenants, man, which of them do ye mean? 

* Soldier. Twa Covenants, say you, where are they? 

* C. Man. There’s the Covenant of Works, man, and the Covenant of 
Grace. 

* Soldier. Fou fame and I ken, man; but een renounce ane of them, 
and I am satisfied. 

*C. Man, With au my heart, Sir, indeed I renounce the Covenant of 
Works with au my heart. 

* Upon this dialogue, if the story be true, the soldier let the poor 
man pass. But be the story true or not true, it serves to give the 
reader a true idea of the dreadful circumstances every honest man was 
in at this time, when their life was in the hand of every soldier, nor 
were the consequences other than might be expected on such occasions.’ 
—Defoe's History of the Church of Scotland. 

This story seems to intimate, that the inhumanity of the soldiers 
did not in all instances keep pace with the severity of their in- 
structions. Indeed eyen the curates sometimes were said to con- 
nive at the recusancy of their parishioners, and held it asa sufli- 
cient compliance with the orders of the council, that their parishioners 
should keep the church, if they occasionally walked in at one door, 
and out at the other, though without remaiming during divine 
service. To return to our tale. 

Morton is visited in the cell to which he is confined, by Miss 





* By this time the poor man began to see the soldier was not designing to hurt bim, 
and he took the hint, and was encouraged to answer as he did. 
Bellenden, 
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Bellenden, and her hand-maiden Jenny Dennison, the beloved of 
the exiled Cuddie.. The result of their conference, is an attempt 
on the part of the young lady to secure her lover’s safety, through 
the mediation of her uncle, Major Bellenden, an old cavalier by 
whom he was known-and ‘well-esteemed. She has an opportunity 
of trying her influence the next morning, when the celebrated 
Graham of Claverhouse, afterwards Viscount of Dundee, arrives 
at the castle with the regiment of horse, which he commanded, in 
search of the refractory covenanters, who were making head on 
the moors in the vicinity. We will extract the portrait of this 
celebrated gommander, whom one party exalted into a hero, while 
the other degraded him into a demon, as a favourable specimen of 
the author’s powers of description. 


‘Grahame of Claverhouse was in the prime of life, rather low of 
stature, and slightly, though elegantly, formed; his gesture, language, 
and manners, were those of one whose life had been spent among the 
noble and the gay. His features exhibited even feminine regularity. 
An oval face, a straight and well-formed nose, dark hazel eyes, a com- 
plexion just sufficiently tinged with brown to save it from the charge of 
effeminacy, a short upper lip, curved upward like that of a Grecian 
statue, and slightly shaded by small mustachios of light-brown, joined 
to a profusion of long curled locks of the same colour, which fell 
down on each side of his face, contributed to form such a countenance 
as limners love to paint and ladies to look upon. 

‘ The severity of his character, as well as the higher attributes of 
undaunted and enterprising valour which even his enemies were com- 
pelled to admit, lay concealed under an exterior which seemed adapted 
t» the court or the saloon rather than to the field. The same gentle- 
ness and gaiety of expression which reigned in his features seemed to 
inspire his actions and gestures; and, on the whole, he was generally 
esteemed, at first sight, rather qualified to be the votary of pleasure than 
of ambition. But under this soft exterior was hidden a spirit un- 
bounded in daring and in aspiring, yet cautious and prudent as that of 
Machiavel himself. Profound in politics, and imbued, of course, with 
that disregard for individual rights which its intrigues usually generate, 
this leader was cool and collected in danger, fierce and ardent in pur- 
suing success, careless of death himself, and ruthles in inflicting it upon 
others. Such are the characters formed in times of civil discord, when 
the highest qualities, perverted by party spirit, and inflamed by habitual 
opposition, are too often combined with vices and excesses which deprive 
them at once of their merit and of their lustre.’—vol. ii. pp. 286—289. 

Major Bellenden’s intercession in favour of Morton proves in 
vain. Claverhouse, with all the politeness of a soldier, exhibited 
the remorseless rigour which characterized one who had so much 
distinguished himself in the persecution. A file of dragoons is 
dicawn out for summary execution, when Edith, in the distracting 
smergency, applies to a young nobleman, holding a subordinate 
commission 
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commission in Claverhouse’s regiment, but possessing, from his 
rank and political importance, great influence with that officer. 
Lord Evandale, himself an admirer of Edith, and more than 
suspecting her partiality for the rival -who is now on the point 
of destruction, yet generously complies with her request, and 
makes it a point of personal favour with Claverhouse, that the 
execution of Morton shall not proceed. The following speech 
expresses the hard and determined character of the superior officer, 
and his obduracy in the execution of his supposed duty. 


*“ Be it so then,” replied Grahame ;—“ but, young man, should 

ou wish in your future life to rise to eminence in the service of your 
ine and country, let it be your first task to subject to the public in- 
terest, and to the discharge of your duty, your private passions, aflec- 
tions, and feelings. These are not times to sacrifice to the dotage of 
greybeards, or the tears of silly women, the measures of salutary se- 
verity, which the dangers arayind compel us to adopt. And remember 
that if I now yield this point, in compliance with your urgency, my 
present concession must exempt me from future solicitations of the 
same nature.” 

‘ He then stepped forwards to the table, and bent his eyes keenly on 
Morton, as if to observe what effect the pause of awful suspense between 
death and life, which seemed to freeze the by-standers with horror, 
should produce upon the prisoner himself. Morton maintained a de- 
gree of firmness, which nothing but a mind which had nothing left on 
earth to love, or to hope, could have supported at such a crisis. 

‘“ You see him,” said Claverhouse, in a half whisper to Lord Evan- 
dale, “ he is tottering on the verge between time and eternity, a situa- 
tion more appalling than the most hideous certainty; yet his is the 
only cheek unblanched, the only eye that is calm, the only heart that 
keeps its usual time, the only nerves that are not quivering. Look at 
him well, Evandale—If that man heads an army of rebels, you will 
have much to answer for on account of this morning’s work.” ’—vol. ii, 
335—337. 

Morton is therefore carried off in the rear of the forces, which 
now are moving towards a place called Loudoun-hill. He finds 
himself united with three companions in affliction, namely, Kettle- 
drummle, a presbyterian preacher, taken in the act of exhorting a 
conventicle, and Mause with her forlorn son Cuddie, who had been 
apprehended among the audience. 

Claverhouse finds the insurgents strongly drawn up. They are 
summoned to surrender, but fire upon the officer (a nephew of 
Claverhouse, according to the story) and kill him on the spot, The 
soldiers then rush to the assault, and the various incidents and 
fluctuations of the battle are described with clearness and accuracy. 
The most striking part is the personal encounter between Bothwell 
aud Balfour, or Burley, in which the former falls, 
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* “ You are the murdering villain, Burley,” said Bothwell, griping 
his sword firmly, and setting his teeth close—* you escaped me once, 
but” (he swore an oath too tremendous to be written) “ thy head is 
worth its weight of silver, and it shall go home at my saddle-bow, or 
my saddle shall go home empty for me. 

‘ “ Yes, replied Burley,” with stern and gloomy deliberation, “ I am 
that John Balfour who promised to lay thy head where thou should’st 
never lift it again ; and God do so to me, and more also, if I do not re- 
deem my word.” 

** Then a bed of heather, or a thousand marks!” said Bothwell, 
striking at Burley with his full force. 

*“ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” answered Balfour as he 
parried and returned the blow. 

‘ There have seldom met two combatants more equally matched in 
strength of body, skill in the management of their weapons and horses, 
determined courage, and unrelenting hostility. After exchanging 
many desperate blows, each receiving aud inflicting several wounds, 
though of no great consequence, they grappled together as if with the 
desperate impatience of mortal hate, and Bothwell, seizing his enemy by 
the shoulder-belt, while the grasp of Balfour was upon his own collar, 
they came headlong to the ground. The companions of Burley hastened 
to his assistance, but were repelled by the dragoons, and the battle 
became again general. But nothing could withdraw the attention of 
the combatants from each other, or induce them to unclose the deadly 
clasp in which they rolled together on the ground, tearing, struggling, 
and foaming, with the inveteracy of thorough-bred bull-dogs. 

‘ Several horses passed over them in the melée without their quitting 
hold of each other, until the sword-arm of Bothwell was broken by a 
kick of a charger. He then relinquished his grasp with a deep and 
suppressed groan, and both combatants started to their feet. Bothwell’s 
right hand dropped helpless by his side, but his left griped to the place 
where his dagger hung; it had escaped from the sheath in the struggle, 
—and, with a look of mingled rage and despair, he stood totally de- 
fenceless, as Balfour, with a laugh of savage joy, flourished his sword 
aloft, and then passed it through his adversary’s body. Bothwell re- 
ceived the thrust without falling—it bad only grazed on his ribs. He 
attempted no further defence, but, looking at Burley with a grin of 
deadly hatred, exclaimed,—‘ Base peasant churl,-thou hast spilt the 
blood of a line of kings!’ 

*“ Die, wretch !—die,” said Balfour, redoubling the thrust with 
better aim; and setting his foot on Bothwell’s body as he fell, he a 
third time transfixed him with his sword. — Die, blood-thirsty dog! 
die, as thou hast lived!—die, like the beasts that perish—hoping 
nothing—believing nothing—” 

** And FEARING nothing!” said Bothwell, collecting the last effort 
of respiration to utter these desperate words, and expiring as soon as 
they were spoken,’—vol. iii. pp. 6L—64. 

At length Claverhouse and his party are totally routed and 
driven from the field. 
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This is a lively, but exaggerated account of a remarkable 
skirmish, the only one in which Claverhouse was ever worsted. ‘The 
relation betwixt him and the Cornet Grahame who was slain is 
quite imaginary. ‘The accounts given by Creighton, and by Guild, 
(author of a Latin poem, called Bellam Bothuellianum,) state that 
the body of this officer was brutally mangled after death, by the 
conquerors, from a belief that it was that of his commander 
Claverhouse. A curious detail of the action which we should 
be tempted to transcribe had we space, from the manuscript of 
James Russell, one of the murderers of Archbishop Sharpe, and 
who was himself present, ascribes the mangling of the corpse of 
Cornet Grahame, to some indiscreet language which he was 
reported to have held on the morning of the fight. Both parties, 
no doubt, made a point of believing their own side of the story, 
which is always a matter of conscience in such cases. 

Morton, set at liberty by the victorious Covenanters, is induced to 
join their. cause and accept of a command in their levy ; as well 
by the arguments of Burley and a deep sense of the injustice 
with which the insurgents have been treated by government, as by 
natural indignation at the unworthy and cruel treatment which he 
had himself experienced. But, although he adopts this decisive 
step, yet it is without participating the narrow minded fanaticism 
and bitter rancour with which most of the persecuted party re- 
garded the prelatists, and not without an express stipulation, that, as 
le joined a cause supported by men in open war, so he expected it 
was to be carried on, according to the laws of civilized nations. If 
we look to the history of these times, we shall find reason to believe, 
that the Covenanters had not learned mercy in the school of persecu- 
tion. It was perhaps not to be expected, from a people pro- 
scribed and persecuted, having their spirits embittered by the most 
severe personal sufferings. But that the temper of the victors of 
Drumclog was cruel and sanguinary, is too evident from the 
report of their historian, Mr. Howie, of Lochgoin; a character 
scarcely less interesting or peculiar, than Old Mortality, and who, 
hot many years since, collected, with great assiduity, both from 
manuscripts and traditions, all that could be recovered concerning 
the champions of the Covenant. In his History of the rising 
at Bothwell-bridge and the preceding skirmish of Drumclog, he 
records the opinions of Mr. Robert Hamilton, who commanded 
the Whigs upon the latter occasion, concerning the propriety and 
legality of giving quarter to a vanquished enemy. 

‘Mr. Hamilton discovered a great deal of bravery and valour, both 
in the contict with and pursuit of the enemy; but when he and some 
others were pursuing the enemy, others flew teo greedily upon the spoil, 
small as it was, instead of pursuing the victory; and some, without Mr. 
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Hamilton’s knowledge, and directly contrary to his express command, 
gave five of these bloody enemies quarters, and then let them go ; this greatly 
~~ ed Mr. Hamilton, when he saw some of Babel’s brats spared, after the 

rd had delivered them to their hands, that they might dash them against 
the stones, Psal. 137—9.—In his own account of this he reckons the 
sparing of these enemies and the letting them go, to be among their 
first stepping aside ; for which he feared that the Lord would not ho- 
nour them to do much more for him; and he says, that he was neither 
for taking favours from, nor giving favours to, the Lord’s enemies’— 


Battle of Bothwell Bridge, p. 9.* 


The author therefore has acted in strict conformity with histori- 
cal truth (whether with propriety we shall hereafter inquire) in re- 
presenting the covenanters or rather the ultra-covenanters, for those 
who gained the skirmish fell chiefly under this description, as a 
fierce and sanguinary set of men, whose zeal and impatience under 
persecution had destroyed the moral feeling and principle which 
ought to attend and qualify all acts of retaliation. The large body 
of “Presbyterians, both clergy and people, were far from joiming in 
these extravagances, and when they took up arms to unite them- 


* The same honest but bigoted and prejudiced historian of the Scottish worthies 
has, in the Life of John Nesbit, of Hardhill, another champion of the covenanted cause, 
canvassed this delicate point still more closely. It would appear that James Nesbit, 
at the time of his execution, had testified, among other steps of defection and causes of 
wrath, against the lenity shewn to the five captive dragoons. 

* He was by some thought too severe in his design of killing the prisoners at Drum- 
elog. But in this he was not altogether to blame; for the enemy’s word was,—No 
quarters,—and the sufferers were the same; and we find it grieved Mr. Hamilton very 
much, when he beheld some of them spared, after the Lord had delivered them into 
their hand. Happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. Psal. 137— 
8.—Yea, Hardhill himself seems to have had clear grounds and motives for this, in 
one of the above-mentioned steps of defection, with which we shall conclude this nar- 
frative.’ 

‘ 15thly. As there has been rash, envious and carnal executing of justice on his and 
the church’s enemies, so he has also been provoked to reject, cast off, and take the 
power out of his people’s hand, for being so sparing of them, when he brought forth 
and gave @ commission to execute on them that vengeance due unto them, as it is Psal. 
149—9. For as justice ought to be executed in such and such a way and manner as 

. aforesaid, so it ought to be fully executed without sparing, as is clear from Joshua, 7, 
24, &c. For sparing the life of the enemy, and fleeing upon the spoil, 1 Sam. 15, 18, 
Saul is sharply rebuked, and though he excused himself, yet for that very thing he is 
rejected from being king. Let the practice of Drumclog be remembered and mourned 
for. If there was not a deep ignorance, reason might teach this; for what master hay- 
ing servants and putting them to do his work, would take such a slight at his servants’ 
hands as to do a part of his work, and come and say to the master, that it is not neces- 
sary to do the rest, when the not doing of it would be dishonourable to the master, 
and hurtful to the whole family? Therefore was the wrath of the Lord against his 
people, insomuch that he abhorred his inheritance, and hiding his face from his peo- 
ple, making them afraid at the shaking of a leaf, and to flee when none pursueth, being 
@ scora and hissing to enemies, and fear to some who desire to befriend bis cause. 
And, ©! lay to heart and mourn for what has been done to provoke him to anger, in 
not seeking the truth to execute judgment, and therefore he has not pardoned. Be- 
hold! for your iniquities have you sold yourselves, and jn your transgressions is your 
mother put away. Isa, 50, 1, &c.’—Scottish Worthies, p. 439. 
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selves to the insurgents, were received with great jealousy and sus- 
picion by the high-flyers of whom we have spoken. ‘The clergy 
who had been contented to exercise their ministry by the favour of 
the government, under what was called the Indulgence, were stig- 
matized by their opponents as Erastians and will-worshippers, while 
they, with more appearance of reason, recriminated upon their ad- 
versaries that they meant, under pretence of establishing the hberty 
and independence. of the kirk, altogether to disown allegiance to 
the government, The author of Old Mortality has drawn a lively 
sketeh of their distracted councils and growing divisions, and has 
introduced several characters of their clergy, on each of whom reli- 
gious enthusiasm is represented as producing an effect in propor- 
tion to its quality, and the capacity upon which it is wrought. It is 
sincere but formal in the indulged Presbyterian clergyman Pound- 
text, who is honest, well-meaning, and faithful, but somewhat 
timorous and attached to his own ease and comfort. The zeal of 
Kettledrummle is more boisterous, and he is bold, clamorous, and 
intractable. In a youth called Mac Briar, of a more elevated 
and warm imagination, enthusiasm is wild, exalted, eloquent, and 
impressive; and in Habbakuk Mucklewrath it soars into absolute 
madness. 

We have been at some pains to ascertain that there were such dis- 
sensions as are alluded to in the novels, and we think it is but fair 
to quote the words of those who lived at the period. James Rus- 
sell has left distinct testimony on this subject. 


‘On the Sabbath the army convened at Rutherglen with all the 
ministers, where thev controverted about preaching; for these officers 
that the Lord had honoured to bring the work that length, opposed any 
that would not be faithful and declare against all the defections of the 
time, but ministers taking on them to agree there, they preached at 
three several places; the one party preached against all the defections 
and encroachments upon the prerogatives of Jesus Christ; Mr. Welch 
and his party preached up the subjects’ allegiance to the magistrate. 
These things gave great offence on all hands, for such as adhered to the 
former testimonies found that a step of defection if they should join 
with it; and those which favoured the king’s interest and indulgence 
were likewise displeased ; and that day Mr. Hall, Rathillet, Carmichael, 
Mr. Smith, was commanded out to Campsie, the militia being rendez- 
yousing there, to scatter them, whether designedly or not we cannot 
tell; for they were all honest and strangers ; however, there began strife 
and debate through all the army, the one party pleading the Lord’s 
interest, and the other the king’s and their own, and cried out against 
the honest party as factious and seditious.’ 


Howie of Lochgoin, with whom we have already made the 
reader acquainted, informs us that there was great harmony and 
unity among. the victors of Drumeclog, until their spirits were over- 
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clouded by the #// news that Mr. Welch, a favourer of the Indul- 
gence, was approaching to join them with a powerful reinforce- 
ment. This would have been joyful tidings to any others in a simi- 
lar situation. But this most extraordinary body of warriors, to 
whom a trifling polemical difference was of more consequence than 
the swords of some hundred assistants, were filled with consterna- 
tion at the news. 

‘ Hitherto they were of one accord, and of one mind, in what con- 
eerned the cause and testimony of Jesus Christ, that they were appear- 
ing for, in this there was great harmony amongst them; but now, alas! 
their sweet and pleasing union, concord, and harmony was near an end : 
for this day in the evening, asad company of Achans came into the camp, 
which grievously treubled the Lord’s host, viz. Mr. John Welch, who 
brought with him about 140 horsemen from Carrick, and young Blachan 
upon their head, about 300 footmen, some corrupt ministers of his own 
stamp, and Thomas Weir of Greenridge, and a troop of horsemen under 
him; though justly rejected by the council of war the Tuesday before 
this. All these were enemies to the true state of the cause that that 
army was appearing for; and, as faithful Rathillet observes, that now 
they had one among them, viz. Greenridge, that was guilty of shedding 
the blood of the saints, and some who were possessing the estates of the 
godly sufferers, who had not come that length of repentance that Judas 
came, when he brought back the price of blood and gave it again. 
Now came on the honest men’s sorrow and vexation; for, from the 
time that Mr. Welch came among them, till they were broken by the 
enemy, they were vexed with debates, strifes, contentions, prejudices, 
divisions, confusions, and disorders, and at last the utter overthrow 
of that once pleasant army ; for ever after that there were two par- 
ties in that army struggling with each other; the.one for truth, 
the other for defection ; like Jacob and Esau struggling in Rebekah’s 
womb. Gen. xxv. 22. There was Mr. Hamilton and the honest party 
with him, and Mr. Welch with the new incomers, with others who came 
in afterward ; and such as were drawn from the right state of the testi- 
mony to their corrupt ways, which made up a new and very corrupt 
party.’ —Howie's Account of the Battle of Bothwell Bridge. 

To return to the novelist, of whom we had well nigh lost sight 
in examining the authenticity of his historical representations.— 
We have to notice, that he engages the insurgent presbyterians in 
the siege of his imaginary castle of Tillietudlem, defended against’ 
them by old Major Bellenden, to whom Lady Margaret Bellenden 
commits that charge by the solemn symbol of delivering into his 
hands her father’s gold-headed staff, ‘ with full power,’ as she ex- 
presses it, ‘ to kill, slay, and damage all those who should assail the 
same, as freely as she could have done herself.’ The garrison is 
strengthened by the arrival of Lord Evandale, and by a party of 
dragoons left there by Claverhouse in his retreat from Drumclog. 
Thus prepared, they resolved to stand a siege ; the incidents of 
which 
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which are told with great minuteness, according to the custom of 
this author, who gives much of his attention (perhaps too much) 
to military description. At length, after some changes of fortune, 
Lord Evandale is made prisoner in a sally, and on the point of be- 
ing executed by the moreeviolent party of the insurgents. The 
more moderate leaders unite with Morton in opposing this cruel re- 
solution, and liberate Evandale upou conditions, one of which is 
the surrender of the castle, the other, his promise to forward their 
remonstrance and petition to the Council, petitioning for a redress 
of those grievances which had occasioned the insurrection. 

This incident is not in any respect strained. From the principles 
expressed in former quotations, it seems that the Cameronian part 
of the insurgents had resolved to refuse quarter to their prisoners. 
It appears, from the joint testimony of Creighton and Guild, coun- 
tenanced by a passage in Blacader’s Manuscript Memoirs, that they 
set up in the centre of their camp at Hamilton, a gallows of unusual 
size and extraordinary construction, furnished with hooks and 
halters for executing many criminals at once; and it was avowed 
that this machine was constructed for the service of the malignants : 
nor was this an empty threat, for they actually did put to death, in 
cold blood, one Watson, a butcher in Glasgow, whose crime was 
that of bearing arms for the government. This execution gave great 
displeasure to that portion of their own friends whom they were 
pleased to call Erastians, as appears from Russell’s Memoirs, 
already quoted. 

The deliverance of Lord Evandale occasions an open breach 
betwixt Morton, the hero of the novel, and his father’s friend Bur- 
ley, who considered himself as specially injured in the transaction. 
While these dissensions are rending asunder the insurgent army, 
the Duke of Monmouth, at the head of that of Charles !1., advances 
towards them, like the kite in the fable, hovering over the pugna- 
cious frog and mouse, and ready to pounce on both. Morton goes 
as an envoy to the Duke, who seems inclined to hear him with 
indulgence, but is prevented by the stern influence of Claverhouse 
and General Dalzell. In this last point, the author has cruelly 
falsified history, for he has represeuted Dalzell as present at the 
battle of Bothwell Bridge; whereas that ‘ old and bloody man,’ 
as Wodrow calls him, was not at the said battle, but at Edinburgh, 
and only jomed the army a day or two afterwards. He also exhibits 
the said Dalzell as wearing boots, which it appears from the autho- 
rity of Creighton the old general never wore. We know little the 
author can say for himself to excuse these sophistications, and, 
therefore, may charitably suggest that he was writing a romance, 
and not a history. But he has done strict justice to the facts of 
history in representing Monmouth as anxious to prevent bloodshed, 
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both before and after the engagement, and as overpowered by the 
fiercer spirits around him when willing to offer favourable terms to 
the insurgents. 

Morton, after having, as is incumbent on him as the hero of the 
tale, done prodigious things to turn the scale of fortune, is at last 
compelled to betake himself to flight, accompanied by the faithful 
Cuddie, the companion of his distress. ‘They arrive at alone farm- 
house occupied by a party of the retreating Whigs, with their 
preachers. As unfortunately these happened to be of the wilder 
cast of Cameronians, who regarded Morton as an apostate at least, 
if not a traitor, they prepared, after consulting among themselves, 
to put him to death; his unexpected arrival among them being 
considered as a sufficient proof that such was the will of Providence. 
These unfortunate men were, indeed, too apt to consider such coin- 
cidences, joined to the earnest conviction impressed upon their own 
minds by long dwelling upon ideas of vengeance, to be an imme- 
diate warrant from Heaven to shed the blood of others. In Rus- 
sell’s narrative we find John Balfour (the Burley of the romance) 
assuring the party which were assembled on the morning of Bishop 
Sharpe’s murder, that the Lord had some great service for him, 
since, when he was on the point of flying to the Highlands, he felt 
it was borne in upon him that he ought to remain. He twice con- 
sulted Heaven by earnest prayer, and to the first petition for direc- 
tion obtained the response, and on the second the more decisive 
command, ‘Go! Have I not sent thee?” James Russell himself 
conceived that he had received a special mandate upon this memo- 
rable occasion. 

Morton is rescued from his impending fate by the arrival of his 
old acquaintance Claverhouse, who was following the pursuit with 
a body of horsemen, and, surrounding the house, put to death, 
without mercy, all who had taken refuge within it. This com- 
mander is represented as sitting quietly down to his supper, while 
his soldiers led out and shot two or three prisoners who had sur- 
vived the fray. He treats the horror which Morton expresses at 
his cruelty with military non-chalance, and expresses, in bold and 
ardent language, his attachment to his sovereign, and the obligation 
he felt himself under to execute his laws, to the uttermost, against 
the rebels. Claverhouse takes Morton under his immediate pro- 
tection, in consideration of the favour he had conferred on Lord 
Evandale, and, carrying him to Edinburgh, procures the doom of 
death, which he had incurred for being found in arms against the 
government, to be exchanged for a sentence of banishment. But 
he witnesses the dreadful examination by torture imposed upon one 
of his late companions. The scene is described in language which 
seems almost borrowed from the records of those horrible pro- 
ceedings, 
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ceedings, and, with many other incidents, true in fact, though 
mingled with a fictitious narrative, ought to make every Scotchman 
thank God that he has been born a century and a half later than 
such atrocities were perpetrated under the sanction of law. The 
accused person sustains the torture with that firmness which most 
of the sufferers manifested, few of whom, excepting Donald Cargil 
the preacher, who is said by Fountainhall to have behaved very 
timorously, lost their fortitude even under these dreadful inflictions. 
Cuddie Headrigg, whose zeal was by no means torture-proof, after 
as many evasions as were likely from his rank and country, for 
Scotch country-people are celebrated for giving indirect answers to 
plain questions, is at length brought to confess his error, drink the 
king’s health, recant his whiggish principles, and accept a free 
pardon. ‘The scene of his examination is characteristic, but we 
have not room for its insertion. 

Morton receives a second communication from his old friend 
Burley, stating that he possessed unbounded influence over the 
fortune of Edith Bellenden, to whom he knew Morton’s attach- 
ment, and would exercise it in his favour in case of his perse- 
verance im the Presbyterian cause. ‘The reason given for this un- 
expected change of conduct is Burley’s having witnessed Morton’s 
gallant behaviour at Bothwell Bridge. But we consider the mo- 
tive as inadequate, and the mcident as improbable. Morton being 
on ship-board when he receives the letter, has no opportunity to 
take any step in consequence of it. - 

Of the remaining events we must give a brief and very general 
summary. After an absence of some years, Morton returns to 
his native country, and finds that the house of Tillietudlem has 
been saved from that disgrace which Cato was so anxious to avoid : 
it had not stood secure nor flourished in a civil war: by the loss 
of a deed of importance, which Burley for his own ends had se- 
creted, the possession of the inheritance had passed to Basil Oli- 
phant, the heir male of the family; and Lady Margaret Bellenden, 
with her grand-daughter, had found a retreat in a small cottage of 
Lord Evandale, whose steady friendship had long delayed their 
ruin. Morton arrives in this humble abode; and the projected 
marriage of Lord Evandale with Miss Bellenden, to which she 
reluctantly assents, in consequence of her persuasion that her first 
lover has long been dead, and which fe generously presses, for 
the purpose of placing the fortunes of Lady Margaret Bellenden 
and her niece beyond that risk to which she was just about to ex- 
pose himself,—for his old commander, Dundee, was to strike another 
stroke for his exiled king,—is prevented, by Edith’s discovery that 
Morton still existed. 

Such of the events as may be necessary to the mere developement 
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of the story may be told in a single sentence. In a recess far in 
the mountains, whose wild and savage features are portrayed by a 
master’s‘ hand, to which he had been driven by his abhorrence of 
the government of King William, Morton finds his early associate 
Jolin Balfour of Burley; bis. mind tottering on the verge of in- 
sanity, produced by the united working of his political and religious 
enthusiasm, and: compunctious visitings for a base and cowardly 
deed of murder, which the fervour of his zeal could not altogether 
allay. After effecting his escape from this moody maniac, who 
attempts to involve him in his favourite scheme of radical refor- 
nration, and who destroys the deed under which Lady Margaret 
Bellenden claimed the mbheritance of her fathers, Morton, with 
high-minded generosity, endeavours to save the hife of his rival, 
which is in peril from the machinations of Basil Oliphant and 
Balfour. His exertions, however, are unsuceessful. Just as he is 
setting out to join the insurgent jacobites, Lord Evandale is sur- 
rounded by the assassins, and mortally wounded. Balfour is slam 
after a most desperate resistance well and strikingly described. The 
intrusive heir male is killed in the fray—which opens to Lady 
Margaret an easy access to her rightful inheritance; and Miss 
Edith, who must now have obtained the ripe age of thirty years, 
bestows her hand on Morton. 

We have given these details partly m compliance with the es 
tablished rules which our office prescribes, and partly in the hope 
that the authorities we have been enabled to bring together might 
give additional light and interest to the story. From the unprece- 
dented popularity of the work, we cannot flatter ourselves that our 
summary has made any one of our readers acquainted with events 
with which he was not previously familiar. The causes of that 
popularity we may be permitted shortly to allude to; we cannot 
even hope to exhaust them, and it is the less necessary that we 
should attempt it, since we cannot suggest a consideration which a 
“perusal of the work has not anticipated in the minds of all our 
readers. 

One great source of the universal admiration which this family 
of Novels has attracted, is their peculiar plan, and the distin- 
guished excellence with which it has been executed. ‘The objec- 
tions that have frequently been stated against what are culled His- 
torical Romances, have been suggested, we think, rather from 
observing the universal failure of that species of composition, than 
from any inherent and constitutional defect in the species of composi- 
tion itself. If the manners of different ages are injudiciously blended 
together,—if unpowdered crops and slim and fairy shapes are com- 
mingled in the dance with volumed wigs und far-extending hoops,— 
if iv the portraiture of real character the truth of history be violated, 
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the eyes of the spectator are necessarily averted from a picture 
which excites in every well regulated and intelligent mind the 
hatred of incredulity. We have neither time nor inclination to 
enforce our remark by giving illustrations of it. But if those 
unpardonable sins against good taste can be avoided, and the 
features of an age gone by can be recalled in a spirit of delineation 
at once faithful and striking, the very opposite is the legitimate 
conclusion ; the composition itself is in every point of view digni- 
tied and improved ; and the author, leaving the light and frivolous 
associates with whom a careless observer would be disposed to ally 
him, takes his seat on the bench of the historians of his time and 
country. In this proud assembly, and in no mean place of it, we 
are disposed to rank the author of these works; for we again express 
our conviction—and we desire to be understood to use the term 
as distinguished from knowledge—that they are all the offspring of 
the same parent. At once a master of the great events and minuter 
incidents of history, and of the manners of the times he celebrates, 
as distinguished from those which now prevail,—the intimate thus 
of the living and of the dead, his judgment enables him to separate 
those traits which are characteristic from those that are generic; 
and his imagination, not less accurate and discriminating than vi- 
gorous and vivid, presents to the mind of the reader the manners of 
the times, and introduces to his familiar acquaintance the indivi 
duals of his drama as they thought and spoke and acted. We are 
not quite sure that any thing is to be found in the manner and cha- 
racter of the Black Dwarf which would enable us, without the aid 
of the author’s information, and the facts he relates, to give it to 
the beginning of the last century; and, as we have already re- 
marked, his free-booting robber lives, perhaps, too late in time. 
But his delineation is perfect. With palpable and inexcusable 
defects in the denouement, there are scenes of deep and overwhelm- 
ing interest; and every one, we think, must be delighted with the 
portrait of the Grandmother of Hobbie Elliott, a representation 
soothing and consoling in itself, and heightened in its effect by 
the contrast produced from the lighter manners of the younger 
members of the family, and the honest but somewhat blunt and 
boisterous bearing of the shepherd himself. 

‘The second tale however, as we have remarked, is more adapted 
to the talents of the author, and his success has been proportionably 
triumphant. We have trespassed too unmercifully on the time 
of our gentle readers to indulge our inclination in eudeavouring 
to form an estimate of that melancholy but, nevertheless, most 
attractive period in our history, when by the united efforts of a 
corrupt and unprincipled government, of extravagant fanaticism, 
want of education, perversion of religion, and the influence of ill- 
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instructed teachers, whose hearts and understandings were estranged 
and debased by the illapses of the wildest enthusiasm, the liberty 
of the people was all but extinguished, and the bonds of society 
nearly Seaitved. Revolting as all this is to the Patriot, it affords 
fertile materials to the Poet. As to the beauty of the delinea- 
tion presented to the reader in this tale, there is, we believe, 
but one opinion: and we are persuaded that the more carefully 
and dispassionately it is contemplated, the more perfect will it 
appear in the still more valuable qualities of fidelity and truth. 
We have given part of the evidence on which we say this, and we 
will again recur to the subject. The opinions and language of 
the honest party are detailed with the accuracy of a witness; and 
he who could open to our view the state of the Scottish peasantry, 
perishing in the field or on the scaffold, and driven to utter and 
Just desperation, in attempting to defend their first and most sacred 
rights ; who could place before our eyes the leaders of these enor- 
mities, from the notorious Duke of Lauderdale downwards to the 
fellow mind that executed his behest, precisely as they lived and 
looked,—such a chronicler cannot justly be charged with attempt- 
ing to extenuate or throw into the shade the corruptions of a go- 
vernment that soon afterwards fell a victim to its own follies and 
crimes, 

Independently of the delineation of the manners and characters 
of the times to which the story refers, it is impossible to avoid 
noticing, as a a yee excellence, the faithful representation of 

eneral nature. Looking- not merely to the litter of novels that 
peep out for a single day from the mud where they were spawned, 
but to many of more ambitious pretensions—it is quite evident 
that in framing them, the authors have first addressed themselves to 
the involutions and developement of the story, as the principal 
object of their attention; and that in entangling and unravelling the 
plot, in combining the incidents which compose it, and even in 
depicting the characters, they sought for assistance chiefly in the 
writings of their predecessors. Baldness, and uniformity, and 
inanity are the inevitable results of this slovenly and unintellectual 
proceeding. The volume which this author has studied is the 
great book of Nature. He has gone abroad into the world in 
quest of what the world will certainly and abundantly supply, 
but what a man of great discrimination alone will find, and a 
man of the very highest genius will alone depict after he has 
discovered it, ‘The characters of Shakspeare are not more exclu- 
sively human, not more perfectly.men and women as they live and 
move, than those of this mysterious author. It is from this cir- 
cumstance that, as we have already observed, many of his per- 
sonages are supposed to be sketched from real life. He must 
have 
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have mixed much and variously in the society of his native coun- 
try; his studies must have familiarized him to systems of man- 
ners now forgotten; and thus the persons of his drama, though 
in truth the creatures of his own imagination, convey the im- 
pression of individuals who we are persuaded must exist, or are 
evoked from their graves in all their original freshness, entire 
in their lineaments, and perfect in all the minute peculiarities of 
dress and demeanour. ‘The work now more immediately under 
our consideration is accordingly equally remarkable for the truth 
and the endless variety of its characters. The stately and pom- 
pous dignity of Lady Margaret Bellenden, absorbed in the con- 
sciousness of her rank ;—the bustling importance and unaffected 
kindliness of Mrs. Alison Wilson, varying in their form, but preserv- 
ing their substance, with her variations of fortune;—the true Cale- 
donian prudence of Neil Blane ;—we cannot stay to examine, nor 
point out with what exquisite skill their characteristic features are 
brought to the reader’s eye, not by description or enumeration, but 
by compelling him, as in real life, to observe their effect when 
forced into contact with the peculiarities of others. ‘The more 
prominent personages it would be superfluous to notice. We 
must be pardoned, however, for offering one slight tribute of re- 
spect to the interésting old woman by whom Morton is directed to 
Burley’s last retreat: she is portrayed as a patient, kind, gentle, and 
generous being, even in the lowest state of oppression, poverty and 
blindness ; her religious enthusiasm, unlike that of her sect, is im- 
pressed with the pure stamp of the Gospel, combining meekness 
with piety, and love to her neighbour with obedience and love of 
the Deity. And the author’s knowledge of human nature is well 
illustrated in the last glimpse he gives us of our early acquaintance, 
Jenny Dennison. .When Morton returns from the continent, the 
giddy fille de chambre of 'Tillietudlem has become the wife of Cuddie 
Headrigg, and the mother of a large family. Every one must 
have observed that coquetry, whether in high or low life, is al- 
ways founded on intense selfishness, which, as age advances, gradu- 
ally displays itself in its true colours, and vanity gives way to 
avarice; and with perfect truth of representation, the lively, thought- 
less girl has settled into a prudent housewife, whose whole cares 
are centered in herself, and in her husband and children, because 
they are her husband and children. Nor in this rapid and imper- 
fect sketch can we altogether pass over the peculiar excellence of 
the dialogue. We do not allude merely to its dramatic merit, nor 
to the lively and easy tone of natural conversation by which it is 
uniformly distinguished: we would notice the singular skill and 
felicity with which, in conveying the genuine sentiments of the 
Scottish peasant in the genuine language of his native land, the 
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author has avoided that appearance of grossness and vulgarity by 
which the success of every similar attempt has hitherto been 
defeated. The full value of this praise we, on this part of the island, 
cannot, perhaps, be expected to feel, though we are not wholly 
insensible to it. The Scottish peasant speaks the language of his 
native country, his national language, not the patois of an individual 
district; and in listening to it we not only do not experience even 
the slightest feeling of, disgust or aversion, but our bosoms are re- 
sponsive to every sentiment of sublimity, or awe, or terror which 
the author may be disposed to excite. Of the truth of all this, 
Meg Merrilies is a sufficiently decisive instance. The terrible 
graces of this mysterious personage, an outcast and profligate of 
the lowest class, are complete in their effect, though conveyed by 
the medium of language that has hitherto been connected with 
associations that must have altogether neutralized them. We could, 
with much satisfaction to ourselves, and much we fear to the an- 
noyance of our patient readers, dilate on this part of the subject, 
and illustrate our views by quotations from some of the scenes that 

uliarly struck ourselves ; but we have trespassed much on their 
indulgence, and there is one not unimportant view we have still to 
open to them. This chiefly relates to the historical portraits with 
which the author has presented us. We propose to examine these 
somewhat in detail, and we trust the information we have collected 
from sources not often resorted to, may be an apology for the length 
of the Article. 

Most of the group are drawn in harsh colours, and yet the truth 
of the resemblances, when illustrated by historical documents, will 
scarcely be disputed, except by those staunch partizaus whose 
religious or political creed is the sole-gauge for estimating the good 
or bad qualities of the characters of past ages. ‘Io such men an 
extensive knowledge of history is only the means of further perver- 
sion of its truth. The portraits of their favourites (as Queen Eli- 
zabeth is said to have required of her own) must be drawn without 
shadow, and the objects of their political antipathy be blackened, 
horned, hoofed, and clawed ere they will acknowledge the likeness 
of either. But if we are to idolize the memory of deceased men of 
worth and piety of our own persuasion, as if they had not been fal- 
lible mortals, it is in vain that we are converted from paganism, 
which transformed deceased heroes into deities; and if we damu ut- 
terly the characters and motives of those who stood in opposition 
to their opinions, we have gained little by leaving the Church of 
Rome, in whose creed heresy includes every other possible guilt. 

The most prominent portrait, historically considered, is that of 
John Grahame, of Claverhouse, afterwards Viscount of Dundee ; 
aud 
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and its accurate resemblance can hardly be disputed, though those 
who only look at his cruelty towards the Presbyterians will con- 
sider his courage, talents, high spirit, and loyal devotion to an un- 
fortunate master, as ill associated with such evil attributes. ‘They 
who study his life will have some reason to think that a mistaken 
opinion of the absolute obedience due by an officer to his superiors, 
joined to unscrupulous ambition, was the ruling principle of many 
of his worst actions. Yet he was not uniformly so ruthless as he 
is painted in the Tales. In some cases he interceded for the life of 
those whom he was ordered to put to death ; and particularly, he 
pleaded hard with Sir James Johnstone, of Westerhall, for the life 
of one Hyslop, shot on Eskdale moor. It appears also, from his 
correspondence with Lord Lithgow, that he was attentive to his 
prisoners, as he apologizes for not bringing one of them, who la- 
boured under a-disease rendering it painful for him to be on horse- 
back. From the following anecdote it would seem that his activity 
against the Whigs did not always correspond with the wishes of 
those in power : 


‘ The Thesr. Queensberry having taken some disgust at Claverhouse, 
Sor not being so active against the Whigs as he ought, (they having killed 
two men, and made one Mr. Shaw, a minister, swear never to preach 
under bishops,) orders his brother, Colonel ‘Douglas, to take two hun- 
dred men of hiswegiment and attack the rebels. But having one day 
with a party of his men met with as many of the rebels in a house, they 
killed two of his men and Captain Urquhart Meldrum’s brother, and 
was near being shot himself, had not a Whig’s carabine misgiven, (the 
more pity, considering what a vile traitor the Colonel after proved to 
King James VII.), that Douglas therefore shot the said Whig, January, 
1685.’— Fountainhall’s MS. Diary. 


Something is also to be given to the exaggeration of political and 
polemical hatred. For example, John Brown of Muirkirk is, in 
W odrow’s history, said to have been shot by Claverhouse with his 
own hand. But im the Life of Peden, which gives a minute and 
interesting account of this execution, the particulars whereof the 
author had from the unfortunate widow, we are expressly told 
that Brown was shot by a file of soldiers, Claverhouse looking on 
and commanding. Enough will, however, remain, after every pos- 
sible deduction, to stigmatize Claverhouse during this earlier part 
of his military career, as a fierce and savage offical the ready exe- 
cutioner of the worst commands of his superiors, forgetting that 
no officer is‘morally justifiable in the execution of cruelty and op- 
pression, however the commands of his superiors may be his war- 
rant in an earthly court of justice: for the alternative of surren- 
dering his commission being at all times in his power, he who vo- 
luntarily continues in a service where such things are exacted at his 
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hand, cannot be judged otherwise than as one who prefers profes- 
sional advancement and private interest to good faith, justice, and 
honour. But there are circumstances in Grahame’s subsequent 
conduct which have gilded over cruelties that, we shall presently 
shew, belonged as much to the age as to the man, and they have 
been glossed over, if not extenuated, by the closing scenes of his 
life. 

During the general desertion of James II. Claverhouse, then Vis- 
count of Dundee, remained inalienably firm to his benefactor. In 
his personal expenses he had been a rigid economist, but he was 
profuse of his fortune when it could aid the cause of his misguided 
prince. When James-had disbanded his army, and was about to 
take the last and desperate step of leaving Britain, Claverhouse 
withstood it. He maintained, that the army, though disembodied, 
was not so dispersed but that they could be again assembled ; and he 
offered to collect them under the king’s standard, and to give battle 
to the Dutch.* Disappointed in this enterprize by the pusillani- 
mity of the king, he did not desert his sinking cause. He fought 
his cause in the convention of estates in Scotland; and finally 
retreating to the Highlands, raised the clans in his defence. No 
name is yet so loved and venerated among the Highlanders as 
that of Dundee, and the influence which he had been able to acquire 
over the minds of this keen-spirited and aboriginal race is of itself 
sufficient to prove his talents. Sir John Dalrymple has idly repre- 
sented him as studying their ancient poetry, and heating his en- 
thusiasm with their ancient traditions. ‘The truth is, that Dundee 
did not even understand their language, and never learned above a 
few words of it. His ascendancy over them was acquired by his 
superior talents and the art which he possessed of managing minds 
inferior to his own. He fell m the moment of a most decided 
victory, gained over troops superior to his own in number, in equip- 
ment, in military skill, in every thing but the valour and activity of 
the soldiers and the military talents of the general. Few men have 
left to posterity. a character so strikingly varied. It is not shaded 
—it is not even chequered—it is on the one side purely heroic, on 
the other, cruel, savage and sanguinary. ‘The old story of the gold 
and silver shield is but a type of the character of Claverhouse ; and 
partizans on either side may assail or defend his character with as 
good faith as knights in the fable. The minstrels have not 
been silent on the occasion, and the censure of the amiable Gra- 
hame may be well contrasted with the classical epitaph’ of Pitcairn. 

Claverhouse is the only cavalier of importance upon whom our 
author has dwelt, though he has touched slightly on Sir John Dalzell 
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and the Duke of Lauderdale. Among the Covenanters, the cha- 
racter of Balfour is most prominent. This man (for he actually 
existed) was a gentleman by birth, and brother-in-law to Hack- 
storne of Rathillet, an enthusiast of another and more unmixed 
mould. In point of religious observances he did not act up to the 
strictness of his sect, but he atoned for such negligence by his mili- 
tary enterprize and unsparing cruelty. ‘This we learn from Howie, 
whose work we have + ale quoted; and at the same time we be- 
come acquainted with what the honest man considered as the cri- 
terion of a soldier of the Covenant. ? 

‘He joined with the more faithful part of our late sufferers, and 
although he was by some reckoned none of the most religious, yet he 
was always zealous and honest-hearted, courageous in every enterprize, 
and a brave soldier, seldom any escaping that came in his hands.’—Scot- 
tish Worthies, p. 563. 

From another passage we gain something of his pérsonal appear- 
ance, which seems to have been as unattractive as his proceedings 
were ruthless, 

‘ At that meeting at Loudon Hill, dispersed May 5th, 1681, it is said 
_ that he disarmed one of Duke Hamilton’s men with his own hand, tak- 
ing a pair of fine pistols belonging to the duke from his saddle, telling 
him to tell his master, he would keep them till meeting. Afterwards, 
when the Duke asked his man, What he was like? he told him he was 
a little man, squint eyed, and of a very fierce aspect; the Duke said, he 
knew who it was, and withal prayed that he might never see his face, 
for if he should, he was sure he would not live long.’—Jbidem, 


Burley appears to have been wounded in the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, for he was heard to execrate the hand which had fired the 
shot. He fled to Holland, where his company was shunned by such 
of the Scottish fugitives as had their religious zeal qualified by 
moral considerations, and he was refused the communion by the 
Scottish congregation. He is said to have accompanied Argyle in 
his unfortunate attempt, along with one Fleming, also an assassin 
of the Archbishop. And finally, he joined the expedition of .the 
Prince of Orange, but died before the disembarkation; an event to 
which Mr. Howie fondly ascribes the limitation of the revenge 
which would otherwise have been taken on the persecutors of the 
Lord’s people and cause in Scotland. 

‘It is said he (Balfour) obtained liberty from the Prince for that 
purpose, but died at sea before their arrival in Scotland. Whereby 
that design was never accomplished, and so the land was never purged 
by the blood of them who had shed innocent blood, according to the 
law of the Lord, Gen. ix. 6. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” —Scottish Worthies, ibidem, 


It will hardly be alleged that our author has greatly misrepresented 
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this singular character. On the contrary, he appears to have im- 
puted to Burley, as the prime motive of his actions, a deep though 
regulated spirit of enthusiasm, which, from Howie’s account, he 
seems not to have in reality possessed, and so far has rendered 
him more interesting and terrible, than if he had been painted as 
the thorough-going, bloody-minded ruffian, with little lidien and 
less mercy, in which character he figures among the Scottish 
Worthies. 

Admitung, however, that these portraits are sketched with spirit 
and effect, two questions arise of much more importance than any 
thing affecting the merits of the novels—namely, whether it is safe 
or prudent to imitate, in a fictitious narrative, and often with a view 
to a ludicrous effect, the scriptural style of the zealots of the seven- 
teenth century; and secondly, whether the recusant presbyterians, col- 
lectively considered, do not carry too reverential and sacred a cha- 
racter to be treated by an unknown author with such insolent 
familiarity. 

On the first subject, we frankly own we have great hesitation. It 
is scarcely possible to ascribe scriptural expressions to hypocritical 
or extravagant characters without some risk of mischief, because it 
will be apt to create an habitual association between the expres- 
sion and the ludicrous manner in which it is used, unfavourable to 
the reverence due to the sacred text. And it is no defence to state 
that this is an error inherent in the plan of the novel. Bourdaloue, 
a great authority, extends this restriction still farther, and denounces 
all attempts to unmask hypocrisy by raillery, because in doing se 
the satirist is necessarily sonieelied to expose to ridicule the reli- 
gious vizard of which he has divested him. Yet even against such 
authority it may be stated, that ridicule is the friend both of reli- 
gion and virtue, when directed against those who assume their garb, 
whether from hypocrisy or fanaticism. The satire of Butler, 
not always decorous in these particulars, was yet eminently useful 
in stripping off their borrowed gravity and exposing to public ridi- 
cule. the affected fanaticism of the times in which he lived. It 
may also be remembered, that in the days of Queen Anne a num- 
ber of the Camisars,or Huguenots of Dauphiné arrived as refugees 
in England, and became distinguished by the name of the French 
prophets. The fate of these enthusiasts in their own country had 
been somewhat similar to that of the Covenanters. Like them, 
they used to assemble in the mountains and desolate places, to the 
amount of many hundreds, in arms, and like them they were hunted 
and persecuted by the military. Like them, they were enthusiasts, 
though their enthusiasm assumed a character more decidedly absurd. 
The fugitive Camisars who came to London had convulsion-fits, pro- 


phesied, made converts, and attracted the public attention by an 
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offer to raise the dead. The English minister, instead of fine and 
imprisonment and other inflictions which might have placed them 
in the rank and estimation of martyrs, and contirmed in their faith 
their numerous disciples, encouraged a dramatic author to bring out 
a farce on the subject which, though neither very witty nor very 
delicate, had the good effect of laughing the French prophets 
out of their audience and putting a stop to an inundation of non- 
sense which could not have failed to disgrace the age in which it 
appeared. ‘The Camisars subsided into their ordinary vocation of 
psalmodic whiners, and no more was heard of their sect or their 
miracles. It would be well if all folly of the kind could be so 
easily quelled : for enthusiastic nonsense, whether of this day or of 
those which have passed away, has no more title to shelter itself 
under the veil of religion than a common pirate to be protected by 
the reverence due to an honoured and friendly flag. 

Still, however, we must allow that there is great delicacy and he- 
sitation to be used in employing the weapon of ridicule on any point 
connected with religion. Some passages occur in the work before 
us for which the writer’s sole apology must be the uncontroulable 
disposition to indulge the peculiariiy of his vein of humour—a 
temptation which even the saturnine John Knox was unable to 
resist either in narrating the martyrdom of his friend Wisheart or 
the assassination of his enemy Beatson, and in the impossibility of 
resisting which his learned and accurate biographer has rested his 
apology for this mixture of jest and earnest. 


‘ There are writers,’ he says, (rebutting the charge of Hume against 
Knox,) ‘ who can treat the most sacred subjects with a levity bordering 
on profanity. Must we at once pronounce them profane, and is no- 
thing to be set down to the score of natural teniper inclining them to 
wit and humour? The pleasantry which Knox has mingled with his 
narrative of his (Cardinal Beatson’s) death and burial is unseasonable 
and unbecoming. But it is to be imputed not to any pleasure which he 
took in describing a bloody scene, but to the strong propensity which 
he had to indulge his vein of humour. Those who have read his his- 
tory with attention must have perceived that he is not able to check 
this even on very serious occasions.’'—Macrie’s Life of Knox, p. 147. 

Indeed Dr, Macrie himself has given us a striking instance of the 
indulgence which the Presbyterian clergy, even ofthe strictest per- 
suasion, permit to the vis comica. After describing a polemical 
work as ‘ ingeniously constructed and occasionally enlivened with 
strokes of humour,’ he transfers, to embellish his own pages, (for we 
can discover no purpose of edification which the tale serves,) a ludi- 
crous parody made by an ignorant parish-priest on certain words 
of a Psalm, too sacred to be here quoted. Our own innocent plea- 
santry cannot, in this instance, be quite reconciled with that of the 
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learned biographer of John Knox, but we can easily conceive that 
his authority may be.regarded in Scotland as decisive of the extent 
to which a Latnouriet may venture jn exercising his wit upon scrip- 
tural expressions without incurring censure even from her most 
rigid divines. 

It may however be a very different point how far the author is 
entitled to be acquitted upon the second point of indictment. ‘To 
use too much freedom with things sacred is a course much more 
easily glossed over than that of exposing to ridicule the persons 
of any particular sect. Every one knows the reply of the great 
Prince of Condé to Louis X1V. when this monarch expressed 
his surprize at the clamour excited by Moliére’s Tartuffe, while a 
blasphemous farce called Scaramouche Hermite was performed 
without giving any scandal: ‘ C’est parceque Scaramouche ne 
jouoit que le ciel et Ja feligion, dont les dévots se soucioient beau- 
coup moins que d’eux-mémes.’ We believe, therefore, the best 
service we can do our author in the present case is to shew that the 
odious part of his satire applies only to that fierce and unreasonable 
set of extra-presbyterians, whose zeal, equally absurd and cruel, 
afforded pretexts for the severities inflicted on non-conformists with- 
out exception, and gave the greatest scandal and offence to the 
wise, sober, enlightened, and truly pious among the Presbyterians. 

The principal difference betwixt the Cameronians and the rational 
presbyterians has been already touched upon It may be summed 
in a very few words. 

After the restoration of Charles IT. episcopacy was restored in 
Scotland, upon the unanimous petition of the Scottish parliament. 
Had this been accompanied with a free toleration of the presbyte- 
rians, whose consciences preferred a different mode of church-go- 
vernment, we do not conceive there would have been any wrong 
done to that ancient kingdom. But instead of this, the most vio- 
lent means of enforcing conformity were resorted to without scruple, 
and the ejected presbyterian clergy were persecuted by penal statutes 
and prohibited from the exercise of their ministry. ‘These rigours 
only made the people more anxiously seek out and adhere to the 
silenced preachers. Driven from the churches, they held conven- 
ticles in houses. Expelled from cities and the mansions of men, 
they met on the hills and deserts like the French huguenots. As- 
sailed with arms, they repelled force by force. ‘The severity of the 
rulers, instigated by the episcopal clergy, increased with the obsti- 
nacy of the recusants, until the latter, in 1666, assumed arms for 
the purpose of asserting their right to worship God in their own 
way. ey were defeated at Pentland; and in 1669 a gleam 
of common sense and justice seems to have beamed upon the 
Scottish councils of Charles. They granted what was called an 
indulgence 
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indulgence (afterwards repeatedly renewed) to the presbyterian 
clergy, assigned them small stipends, and permitted them to preach 
in such deserted churches as should be assigned to them by the 
Scottish Privy Council. ‘Fhis ‘indulgence,’ though clogged with 
harsh conditions and frequently renewed or capriciously recalled, 
was still an acceptable boon to the wiser and better part of the 
presbyterian clergy, who considered it as an opening to the exercise 
of their ministry under the lawful authority, which they continued 
to acknowledge. But fiercer and more intractable principles were 
evinced by the younger ministers of that persuasion. They consi- 
dered the submitting to exercise their ministry under the controul 
of any visible authority as absolute erastianism, a desertion of the 
great invisible and divine Head of the church, and a line of con- 
duct which could only be defended, says one of their tracts, by 
nullifidians, time-servers, infidels, or the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
They held up to ridicule and abhorrence such of their brethren as 
considered mere toleration as a boon worth accepting. Every 
thing, according to these fervent divines, which fell short of re-esta- 
blishing presbytery as the sole and predominating religion, all that 
did not imply a full restoration of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
was an imperfect and unsound ae yen between God and 
mammon, episcopacy and prelacy. ‘The following extracts from 
a printed sermon by one of them, on the subject of ‘ soul-confirma- 
tion,’ will at once exemplify the contempt and scorn with which 
these high-flyers regarded their more sober-minded brethren, and 
serve as a specimen of the homely eloquence with which they ex- 
cited their followers. The reader will probably be of opinion 
that it is worthy of Kettledrummle himself, and will serve to clear 
Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham of the charge of exaggeration. 

‘ There is many folk that has a face to the religion that is in fashion, 
and there is many folk, they have ay a face to the old company, they 
have a face for godly folk, and they have a face for persecutors of godly 
folk, and they will be daddies bairns and minnies bairns both ; they will 
be prelates bairns ani they will be malignants bairns and they will be the 
people of God’s bairns. And what think ye of that bastard temper? 
Poor Peter had a trial of this soupleness, but God made Paul an instru- 
ment to take him by the neck and shake it from him: And O that 
God would take us by the neck and shake our soupleness from us, 

‘Therefore you that keeps only your old job-trot, and does not mend 
your pace, you will not wone at soul-confirmation, there is a whine (i, e. 
a few) old job-trot, and does not mend your pace, you will not wone 
at soul-confirmation, there is a whine old job-trot ministers among us, a 
whine old job-trot professors, they have their own pace, and faster they 
will not go; O therefore they could never wine to soul-confirmation in 
the mettere of God, And our old job-trot ministers is turned curates, 
and our old job-trot professors is joined with them, and now this be 
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God has turned them inside out, and has. made it manifest and wher 
their heart is hanging upon this braw, | will not give a gray groat for 
them and their profession both. 

* The devil. has the ministers and professors of Scotland, now in a sive, 
and O as he sifts, and O as he riddles, and O as he rattles, and O the 
chaff he gets; And I fear there be more chaff nor there be good corn, 
and that will be found among us or all be done: but the sowl-confirmed 
man leaves ever the devil at two more, and he has ay the matter gadged, 
und leaves ay the devil in the lee side,—Sirs O work in the day of the 
cross.’ 

The more moderate presbyterian ministers saw with pain and 
resentment the lower part of their congregation, who had least to 
lose by taking desperate courses, withdrawn from their flocks, by 
their more zealous pretenders to purity of doctrine, while they 
themselves were held up to ridicule, old jog trot professors and 
chaff-winnowed-out and flung away by Satan. ‘They charged the 
Cameronian preachers with leading the deluded multitude to 
slaughter at Bothwell, by prophesying a certainty of victory, and 
dissuading them from accepting the amnesty offered by Monmouth. 
‘ All could not avail,’ says Mr. Law, himself a presbyterian minis- 
ter, ‘with M‘Cargill, Kidd, Douglas, and other witless men amongst 
them, to hearken to any proposals of peace. Among others that 
Douglas, sitting on his"horse, and preaching to the confused multi- 
tude, told them that they would come to terms with them, and like 
a drone was always droning on these terms with them: “ they 
would give us a half Christ, but we will have a whole Christ,” and 
such like impertinent speeches as these, good enough to feed those 
that are served with wind and not with the sincere milk of the 
word of God.’ Law also censures these irritated and extravagant 
enthusiasts, not only for intending to overthrow the government, 
but as binding themselves to kill all that would not accede to their 
opinion, and he gives several instances of such cruelty being exer- 
cised by them, not only upon straggling soldiers whom they shot 
by the way or surprized in their quarters, but upon those who, 
having once joined them, had fallen away from their principles. 
Being asked why they committed these cruelties in cold blood, they 
answered, ‘ they were obliged to do it by their sacred bond.” Upon 
these occasions they practised great cruelties, mangling the bodies 
of their victims that each man might have his share of the guilt. 
lu-these cases the Cameronians imagined themselves the direct and 
inspired executioners of the vengeance of heaven. Nor did they 
lack the usual incentives of enthusiasm. Peden and others among 
them set up a claim to the gift of prophecy, though they seldom 
foretold any thing to the purpose. ‘They detected witches, bad 

bodily encounters with the enemy of mankind in his own shape, or 
could discover him as, lurking in the disguise of a raven, he inspired 
the 
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the rhetoric of a Quaker’s meeting. In some cases, celestial guardians 
kept guard over their field-meetings. At a conventicle held on the 
Lomond-hills, the Rev. Mr. Blacader was credibly assured, under 
the hands of four honest men, that at the time the meeting was 
disturbed by the soldiers, some women who had remained at home, 
‘clearly perceived as the form of a tall man, majestic-like, stand in 
the air in stately posture with the one leg, as it were, advanced be- 
fore the other, standing above the people all the time of the soldiers 
shooting.” Unluckily this great vision of the Guarded Mount did 
not conclude as might have been expected. The divine sentinel 
left his post too soon, and the troopers fell upon the rear of the 
audience, plundered and stripped many, and made eighteen pri- 
soners. 

But we have no delight to dwell either upon the atrocities or 
absurdities of a people whose ignorance and fanaticism were ren- 
dered frantic by persecution. It is enough for our present purpose 
to observe that the present Church of Scotland, which comprizes 
so much sound doctrine and learning, and has produced so many 
distinguished characters, is the legitimate representative of the 
indulged clergy of the days of Charles II. settled however upon a 
comprehensive basis. ‘That after the revolution, it should have suc- 
ceeded episcopacy as the national religion, was natural and regular, 
because it possessed all the sense, leariing, and moderation fit for 
such a change, and because among its followers were to be found 
the only men of property and influence who acknowledged pres- 
bytery. But the Cameronians continued long as a separate sect, 
though their preachers were bigoted and ignoraut, and their hearers 
were gleaned out of the lower ranks of the peasantry. Their 
principle, so far as it was intelligible, asserted that paramount 
species of presbyterian church-government which was established 
in the year 1648, and they continued to regard.the established 
church as erastian and time-serving, because they prudently re- 
mained silent upon certain abstract and delicate-topics, where there 
might be some collision between the absolute liberty asserted by the 
church and the civil government of the state. ‘The Cameronians, 
on the contrary, disowned all kings and government whatsoever, 
which should not take the Solemn League and Covenant; and long 
retained hopes of re-establishing that great national engagement, 
a bait which was held out to them by all those who wished to dis- 
turb the government during the reign of William and Anne, as is 
evident from the Memoirs of Ker of Kersland, and the Negotia- 
tions of Colonel Hooke with the jacobites and disaffected of the year. 

A party so wild in their principles, so vague and inconsistent in 
their views, could not subsist long under a free and unlimited 
toleration. ‘They continued to hold their preachings on the hills, 
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but they lost much of their zeal when they were no longer liable to 
be disturbed by dragoons, sheriffs, and lieutenants of Militia.— 
The old fable of the Traveller’s Cloak was in time verified, and the 
fierce sanguinary zealots of the days of Claverhouse sunk into 
such quiet and peaceable enthusiasts as Howie of Lochgoin, or Old 
Mortality himself. Itis, therefore, upon a race of sectaries who have 
long ceased to exist, that Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham has charged 
all that is odious, and almost all that is ridiculous, in his fictitious 
narrative ; and we can no more suppose any moderate presbyterian 
involved in the satire, than we should imagine that the character of 
Hampden stood committed by a little raillery on the person of 
Ludovic Claxton, the Muggletonian. If, however, there remain 
any of those sectaries who, confining the beams of the Gospel to 
the Goshen of their own obscure synagogue, aud with James 
Mitchell, the intended assassin, giving their sweeping testimony 
against prelacy and popery, The Whole Duty of Man and bordles, 
promiscuous dancing and the Common Prayer-book, and all the 
other enormities and backslidings of the time, may perhaps be 
offended at this idle tale, we are afraid they will receive their an- 
swer in the tone of the revellers to Malvolio, who, it will be re- 
membered, was something a kind of Puritan: ‘ Doest thou think 
because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale ?— 
Aye, by Saint Anne, and ginger will be hot in the mouth too.’ 

We intended here to conclude this long article, when a strong 
report reached us of certain transatlantic confessions, which, if 
genuine, (though of this we know nothing,) assign a different author 
to these volumes, than the party suspected by our Scottish corre- 
spondents. Yet a critic may be excused seizing upon the nearest sus- 

icious person, on the principle happily expressed by Claverhouse, 
im a letter to the Earl of Linlithgow. He had been, it seems, in 
search of a gifted weaver, who used to hold forth at conventicles : 
* L sent to seek the webster, (weaver) they brought in his brother 
for him: though he maybe cannot preach like his brother, I doubt 
not but he is as well principled as he, wherefore I thought it would 
be no great fault to give him the trouble to go jail with the rest.’ 





Art. [X.—1. An Appeal to the British Nation on the Treat- 
ment experienced by Napoleon Buonaparte in the Island of St. 
Helena. By M. Santini, Porter of the Emperor’s Closet. 

2. Official Memoir dictated by Napoleon, being a Letter from 
Count de Montholon to Sir Hudson Lowe. Fourth Edition, 
with a Preface. 8vo. pp. 79. London. 1817. 

%. A Your through the Island of St. Helena, &c. with some parti- 
culars respecting the Arrival and Detention of Napoleon Buo- 

naparte. 
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naparte. By Captain John Barnes, Town Major, and Civil and 
Military Surveyor in the Hon, Company’s Services on the Island. 
12mo. pp. 239. London, 1817. 

4. Manuscrit venu de St. Hélene dune maniére inconnue. 
Troisiéme Edition. 8vo. pp. 151. London. 1817. 


j E have perused Santini’s publication and Montholon’s Let- 
ter with considerable satisfaction—Whatever proves the 

discontent of .Buonaparte and his satellites is to us an additional 
pledge for the peace of the world. The ill humour of one man is 
the security of millions; and when Buonaparte complains of the 
treatment he receives, we are satisfied that it is only because he 
finds his means and opportunities of doing mischief essentially re- 
stricted. We wonder, indeed, that he should be so far deceived by 
the flattery of his followers or his own vanity as to imagine that his 
complaints would find any sympathy in this part of the world. He 
should havé remembered the epitaph on his predecessor Robes- 
pierre, 

Passant, ne plaigne pas son sort, 

S'il eut vécu, tu serais mort. 


We do not:believe that there is one man in Europe who feels 
the slightest personal regard for the ex-Emperor: individually he is 
odious to all parties, at least in France. Talleyrand deposed him, 
Fouché betrayed him, De Staél and Constant libelled him, 
Lanjuinais and the moderate republicans feared him, Lainé and 
the constitutional monarchists hated him; all his Marshals aban- 
doned him ; even his own creatures deserted him; Bertrand himself 
offered to transfer his allegiance to the King; and, what we believe 
affected Buonaparte more than all the rest, his very cook refused to 
follow him to St. Helena. 

But personally despised or hated as he may be, he is not on that 
account innoxious. He is the representative of the Revolution—the 
lineal descendant and heir of all the Neckers and Rolands, the 
Marats and Robespierres, the Tom Paynes and Anarcharsis Cloots, 
the Talliens and Barréres, the Henriots and the Hoches. All that 
survives of jacobinism in Europe looks up to him as ‘ its child 
and champion.’ The turbulent and disaffected of all nations,— 
never in any times an inconsiderable number, but after such con- 
vulsions as Europe has lately suffered, a very dangerous party,—all 
turn towards him—he is 

* The cynosure of jaundiced eyes.’ 


And however all the various classes and shades of turbulence may 
differ amongst themselves, and however soon their differences might 
burst out into mutual violence, yet—for a season, and to overturn 
their common enemies, good order, legitimacy and religion—they 
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would cordially and unanimously unite under the tri-coloured 
banner of Buonaparte ; the authors of the Political Register and 
the Nain Jaune would coalesce, and Spatields and the Fauxbourg 
St. Antoine would renew the alliance which existed twenty years 
ago between Copenhagen-house and the Jacobin Club. 

These are the causes which now give importance to Buonaparte ; 
and when we see that he himself still dreams of being an emperor, 
and endeavours, by all the means with which intrigue or accident 
can supply him, to keep alive the criminal expectations to which 
we have alluded, we feel it to be our duty to expose the danger of 
his pretensions, the magnitude of the object he has in view, and the 
fraud and falsehood which he employs to attain it. 

We think we shall be able to satisfy our readers that, instead of 
any relaxation of the already too loose custody in which Buonaparte 
is held, some further restrictions should be imposed. Does any man 
alive think that the ordinary parole of a prisoner of war would 
restrain Buonaparte, or that for him there can be any tie of honour 
or gratitude? He never possessed these qualities himself, and 
always discountenanced them in others, The chosen of his heart 
were men of the most infamous character; and Lefebre Des- 
nouettes, we all know, was overwhelmed with his favour and 
associated to his intimate society, for no other reason than that 
he had broken his parole of honour to this country. 

When Buonaparte was first deposed at Fontainebleau in 1814, we 
rather desired than hoped that he might be brought to justice. ‘The 
alliances and treaties which he had made from time to time with 
the Emperors of Russia aud Austria appeared to justify a certain 
degree of deviation from the strict rule of retribution which might 
have been applied to an usurper—but while his life was spared, 
his power should have been put to death. Stripped of. the titles 
and rank to which he had waded through seas of blood, he should 
have considered himself fortunate in being permitted to expiate ina 
close and safe, if not rigorous, confinement, the injuries he had 
inflicted on the world. “Such an arrangement would have met, at 
that moment, we believe, universal concurrence ; and we are confi- 
dent that no public act of these latter days ever filled Europe with 
so much astonishment and disgust as that joint production of weak- 
ness and vanity, the treaty of Fontainebleau; which continued to 
Buonaparte not only a titular but a territorial sovereignty; which 
revived and encouraged the revolutionary spirit then about to expire 
under the arms of allied Europe, and to which nothing but this 
lamentable treaty could have given the vivacity and force in which 
we now sce and feel it. 

Instead, however, of a close imprisonment, such as he (wisely 
for his bad purposes) had inflicted upon others, he received, by 
this 
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this treaty, the guarantee of every thing which good taste or com- 
mon sense (to say nothing of retributive justice) should have denied 
him. 

Let us recal to our readers’ recollection some of its principal 
provisions. 

ist. He is permitted to treat as an equal with the Emperors of 
Russia and Austria, and the King of Prussia; and his name is even 
allowed to precede theirs in the enumeration of the contracting 
parties, ‘ 

2d. After the defeat of his armies, the capture of his capital, 
the disavowal of his power by the French nation itself, Buona- 
parte is permitted to renounce for himself and his descendants the 
throne of St. Louis :—this was an admission that, though no longer 
de facto sovereign of France, (for the senate and people had deposed 
him on the 2d April, 1814, and this treaty is dated the 1)th,) he 
was so de jure, and had therefore a right to dispose of the crown: 
for it is plain, that he who has a free right to renounce, has also, if 
he will, a free right to retain. 

Sd. He and his second wife are not only to keep their titles as 
long as they live, but his mother, dame Letzia Raniolini; his bro- 
thers, Mr. Joseph, Mr. Louis, Mr. Jerome Buonaparte; his sisters, 
the widow Le Clerc, Mrs. Bacciochi, and tutti quanti, are te pre- 
serve, in all circumstances, the rank and titles of the imperial family. 

4. The Emperor Napolione chooses the island of Elba for his re- 
sidence, as a separate and sovereign principality. This article ex- 
ceeds all the rest—before this, the treaty only acknowledges Buo- 
naparte as rightful monarch of France; but here he seems to be the 
Sovereign of Europe, selecting out of the vast possessions which he 
condescends to renounce, an island which did not belong to France, 
and creating it, by his posthumous power, into a sovercign state. 

5. But, as he was so modest as to ¢hoose an island, whose reve- 
nues do not exceed £20,000 a year, he retains for himself a portion 
of the revenues of France, to the annual amount of £200,000, and 
for the princes and princesses of his august family, a further sum of 
£350,000. ‘Thus, without the consent of the French nation, with- 
out the concurrence of the French King, their Majesties the Em- 
perors Napolione, Francis, and Alexander, and the King of Prussia, 
dispose of above half a million per annum of the revenues of France. 
This goes still farther to prove that Napolione was considered not 
as the date, nor merely the then sovereign of France, but as having 
claims and powers which extended over the future ; for, it could ouly 
be by the authority of Napolione that France was required to pay 
the said sum during the life of the said Napolione and his wife and 
family, and for such paymeut, this expression of the will of the said 
Napolione was to be the King of France’s sufficient warrant. 
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6. But, as if the treaty would be imperfect if it only recognized 
his imperial character and made provision for his financial con- 
cerns, some doubtful transactions of his domestic life and moral 
character are sanctified in this precious document; and his repu- 
diated wife, her Majesty the Empress Josephine, ci-devant Madame 
Buonaparte, ci-devant Madame Barras, ci-devant Madame Beau- 
harnais, ci-devant Mademoiselle Josephe-Rose ‘Tascher, is recog- 
nized by her highest titles, and is gratified with an annuity of an 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, to be paid (nolens volens) by 
Louis XVIII. over and above all the property of all kinds which 
the aforesaid lady had before carefully appropriated to her own 
use. We believe that the barefaced profligacy of recognizing, in a 
public document, ¢wo wives living at the same time, is unexampled. 
Captain Macheath himself, at the conclusion of the Beggar’s Opera, 
is more modest, and in his engagement before the public contents 
himself with ove. 

7. The Emperor Napolione, of his good grace and generosity, 
cedes to his Majesty the King of France (who is no party to the 
treaty) all the property, whether in lands or diamonds, &c. which 
is attached to the crown of France; in other words, Buonaparte 
consents to create Louis Capet, King of France. 

Such are the chief articles of this monstrous treaty, which, by 
legitimatizing usurpation, sanctioning plunder, prostituting imperial 
rank and sovereign dignity to grooms, billiard markers, and filles de 
joie, by recognizing an impious divorce, and by setting at defiance, 
im the heart of France, the due authority of the French king and 
French nation, has done more mischief than any single act in which 
Buonaparte was ever before engaged, and was, in fact, the first if 
not the sole cause of the second invasion, and of that lamentable 
expenditure of blood and treasure im the year 1815, and of the con- 
sequent distressed and impoverished state of the greater part of 
Europe. 

The crowning circumstance of this treaty was, that the signa- 
ture of Lord Castlereagh was fraudulently affixed to the copies 
which were published on the continent, though the British minister 
was in no degree a party to it; so that it may be truly said to have 
commenced in folly and ended in falsehood. 

We have thought it necessary to recal the circumstances of 
this treaty to our readers’ recollection, because it affords a striking 
and melancholy lesson of the danger of compromising the great 
principles of politics or morais for eny minor considerations, and 
of extending, under the specious names of candour and genero- 
sity, countenance to fraud, and impunity to crime. But there is 
another reason still more intimately connected with our present 
purpose for which we quote this document: this treaty, thus ee 
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tated by himself, scandalously favourable to all his views, Buona- 
parte waniouly violated, and has, indeed, always treated with such 
contempt, that. he has never even deigned to apologize for having 
broken it. 

Buonaparte now professes to have finished his political career, 
and to desire only a peaceful and quiet retirement—so he said at 
Elba—Why then did he leave that retirement which he himself had 
chosen? and is he vow more entitled to credence and confidence than 
he was then ?—can rivers flow backward ’—can the hyena be 
tamed ?—can Buonaparte change his nature, and be bound by lies 
which he has over and over again broken, or restrained by feelings 
which confessedly he never fe/t ?—and are the lives and happiness 
of mankind to be risked upon the empty promises of a bankrupt in 
honour, whose only distinction is that he has failed so often and to 
such a frightful amount? 

It is unfortunate for the world that when—after the breach of 
this treaty, after his new usurpation, and after having occasioned 
the death of an hundred thousand men—he fell again imto the 
power of his conquerors, it is unfortunate, we repeat, that his life 
was not the forfeit of his treason and his treachery. His public 
execution would have been a great and useful act of justice.— 
More guilty than Ney, Labedoyére, or Murat, his punishment 
would have had an infinitely greater ‘effect than theirs; and if uk, 
the great cause of all the evil, had been brought to the block, the 
blood of the other less guilty victims might have been spared— 
Labedoyére might have been permitted to make living reparation 
to his injured country; and Ney might, perhaps, by a long re- 
peutance have atoned for his crime and retrieved his dishonour. 
The king of France might then have gathered all his subjects (except 
the murderers of his brother) under the wings of amnesty and obli- 
vion, and the sins of the whole people might have been buried in the 
GRAVE OF THE GREAT OFFENDER, 

But that better and juster course being rejected, we believe 
every sound head and uninfected heart in Europe will agree that 
there remained but one alternative to be adopted—that system 
of seclusion and safe custody of which Buonaparte now so vehe- 
mently complains. 

This brings us to a nearer consideration of the works mentioned 
in the title to this Article: we say nearer—for we flatter ourselves 
that our readers will see that these introductory observations are 
intimately connected with the grounds and principles of the subject 
under discussion. 

We shall begin with Montholon’s Letter.—To this tissue of 
falsehood we have reason to believe that Count Montholon has 
contributed nothing but his signature, and that it is the joint pro- 
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duction of Buonaparte and his ame damnée Count Las Cases, 
whose name and qualities are not new to our readers—nor is it to 
be considered as a single document, standing on its own intrinsic 
demerit—it is part of a-system of fraud, intrigue, and (to use their 
own term) of mystification, which these worthies—consistent in 
their objects and their modes of attaining them—are carrying on 
in little at St. Helena, as they formerly practised them in gross at 
the ‘Tuileries. 

This Letter, purporting to be addressed to Sir Hudson Lowe, the 
governor of St. Helena, was written for the sole purpose of being 
se and circulated in Europe, to keep alive the interest of the 

evolutionists about Buonaparte, which he supposed to be flagging ; 
and for the same object, and about the same time, other publica- 
tions in various shapes, under different names, but all having the 
same object, have been disseminated throughout Europe. Of these, 
that which is best known in England are the Letters of Mr. 
Warden, who has been made (we will not say the innocent, but) 
the ignorant tool of the cabal. Our readers will recollect; that 
in our review of this man’s work, we ventured to assert—1!st, 
that no such Letters were ever written; and 2d, that Mr. Warden 
only brought home with him certain notes of conversations with 
Buonaparte and his followers of which the tone and substance were 
made to fit, not the truth of the facts, but the object which Buona- 
parte had to accomplish. 

These suspicions have been fully realized—Mr. Warden, though 
he affects in au Advertisement to a new edition of his work to take 
notice of our animadversions,* does not venture to affirm that such 
Letters ever were written. He confesses indeed that he employed 
aliterary man to correct his work, but alleges that this person added 
nothing of his own: but, we repeat it, he does not and he cannot 
deny that the character of letters written from St. Helena, which 





* This poor man is at once so ignorant and so mulish that he has not been able to 
correct the errors which we pointed out to him, In his late edition, he still misspels 
almost all the names he mentions, and in one instance he bas made what he thought a 
correction, which, besides out-blundering all his former blunders, is such a happy satire 
on the Buonaparte dynasty that it will at once amuse our readers and sink Mr. War- 
den, if possible, into lower contempt. 

He had stated, p. 23%, that Buonaparte had lost at Waterloo a necklace given him by 
his sister the Princess Hortense. Somebody, skilled in the Almanach Impérial, informed 
him that Hortense was Buonaparte’s step-daughter, and not his sister, and that as 
Warden pretended to have heard the story from General Bertrand, so gross a false- 
hood threw his whole work into utter discredit. To give therefore some degree of con- 
sistency to the story, it was necessary that one of the sisters should replace the daugh- 
ter, and accordingly Madame la Princesse Borcurse was suggested :—but Mr. 
Warden is so profound!y ignorant not only of the names of the family, but even of the 
French language, that he has, with a delighttul stupidity, called this illustrious lady, 
La Princesse Bovrcroise! Heaven and earth! her Imperial Highness the Princess 
Borghese, Duchess, of Guastalla and Parma, Vice-Queen of Etruria, a ‘ princesse 
bourgeoise 
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was intended to give authority to and to vouch for the authenticity of 
his work, is false, and that the whole foundation and substance of 
his apology for Buonaparte (for such it is) was information given 
him by that person aud his followers, and given by them for the 
purpose of publication. 

We have been informed .that when Mr. Warden had left St. 
Helena, it was well known to all the French that he was carrying 
home notes for publication: and that,on the arrival of a ship 
from England which brought newspapers and books, Buona- 

arte heediessly asked if Warden’s book was come. Unluckily, 

Ir. Wardeu’s baok was only published in London about the 
time when Buonaparte asked the question, and was not known at 
St. Helena for six weeks after. Whether it was by Buonaparte’s 
desire that Warden gave his publication the shape in which we see 
it, or whether the surgeon acted from a natural tendency to sophis- 
tication, we cannot pretend to say,—it is enough for us to repeat, 
that his book is a gross imposition; the substance of which are the 
falsehoods of Las Cases and Buonaparte, and the shape of which 
is the fabrication of the anonymous editor. 

Montholon’s paper assumes a more formal character: it is rather 
a Manifesto than a Letter, and must be received less as a complaint 
of Buonaparte’s grievances than a record and register of his pre- 
tensions—a word to the wise of both parties, and a plain intimation 
that he considers himself, de jure, still Emperor of France. 

We have already said that the whole of these transactions belong 
to history, and that it is our duty not to permit misrepresentations 
and falsehoods, which we have the means of contradicting, to pass by 
unrefuted. . Buonaparte’s character is pretty well known at this 
day; but, hereafter, the system of fraud which this Jupiter-Scapin 
practises in great and in little—the now mean, now monstrous 
frauds which he employs on every occasion, will appear almost in- 
credible, and will require, to obtain the credence of posterity, the 
full weight of contemporary evidence. 

The motion in the House of Peers which Lord Helland founded 
on these publications has done—whatever may have been his lord- 
ship’s intention—a great deal of good, by leading to the fullest and 
most complete overthrow of a fabric which Buonaparte and his 
followers had been building up for upwards of a year past. 

The speech of Eagl Bathurst, in reply to Lord Holland and in 
refutation of Buonaparte, was equally victorious over both. It 
was triumphant on every point, and was alike distinguished by good 
taste, easy pleasantry, and irresistible argument. It overwhelmed 
this precious Mamiesto with ridicule and disgrace, and left its 
hearers amazed at the folly and disgusted at the falsehood of this 
great effort of Napolione’s genius. It is much to be regretted that 
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no full and authentic report of this speech has been published : 
from the notes, however, which were given im the newspapers, we 
shall be able to collect some important observations ; and though 
the wit and eloquence will have evaporated, the facts, which are 
still more valuable, will remain. 

Buonaparte sets out with protesting ggainst the Convention for his 
contivement signed on the 2d August, 1815, between England, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. His first ground of protest is, that 
‘he is not the prisoner of England. After having placed his abdica- 
tion in the hands of the representatives of the nation, for the advantage 
of the constitution adopted by the French people, and in favour of his son, 

e repaired VOLUNTARILY and FREELY to England, with the view of 
living there, as a private individual, under the protection of the British 
laws.’—p. 41. 

We shall not here repeat what we have said about his abdica- 
tions ; we shall only observe of the first that it was un-conditional, 
and absolute against himself and his descendunts—and of the se- 
cond, in violation of the former, and in favour of his son, that it 
was the trick of a thief caught in the fact who endeavours to con- 
vey his booty to his accomplice. The bare mention of such impu- 
dent pretensions is a sufficient refutation. But he repeats, for the 
ninety-niuth time, and after ninety-nine refutations, the old lie— 
that he repaired vo/untarily and freely to England. His pertina- 
city in this assertion must excuse the repetition of our denial,* 
which we shall take out of the mouth of his associates. First, let 
us hear the Count de las Cases in his conversation with Mr. War- 
den. 

‘ When the Emperor quitted Paris, it was with the fixed determination 
of proceeding to America, On our arrival at Rochefort, the difficulty 
of proceeding to the Land of Promise appeared to be much greater than 
had been projected. Every inquiry was made, and various projects 
proposed, but no very practicable scheme offered itself. At length, as 
a dermer yesort, two chasse-mar¢es were procured, and it was in actual 
contemplation to attempt a voyage across the Atlantic in them, and it 
was thought that during the night we might effect our meditated EscaPE. 
This project, however, was soon abandoned, (as too dangerous,) and no 
alternative appeared but to throw ourselves on the generosity of Eng- 
land.’—Warden, pp. 61, 63. 

And this same Las Cases came to Captain Maitland’s ship in 
Basque Roads, to ask for passports for Amgyica :—they were re- 
fused. He next proposed terms of surrender :—they were reject- 
ed; and there was no alternative but to surrender at discretion. 

General Bertrand also repeated to Mr. Warden, that when Buo- 
naparte consulted him as to surrendering himself to the English, 





* We beg to refer our readers to Art. III, of our 27th Number, in which this part 
af the subject is discussed int detail, h 
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he declined to become his counsellor at that critical moment, 
because he ‘ thought it not impossible that his liberty might be 
endangered by the resolution of that hour. —JVarden, p. 16. 

This forced volition and this free necessity remind us of the 
reluctant alacrity of Bullcalf, who begins by offering to give up 
his I’rench Crowns, and concludes by protesting that he is ready to 
go voluntarily, if he cannot help it.— 

* Good master Corporate Bardolph, stand my friend, and here is four 
Harry-ten shillings in Freach crowns for you.—In very truth, Sir, I had 
as lief be hanged, Sir, as go; and yet, for mine own part, Sir, 1 do 
not care; but rather because I am unwilling, and for mine own part 
have a desire to stay with my friends; else, Sir, I did not care, for 
mine own part, so much.’—2d Part Henry IV. 

The imperial Bullcalf then goes on— 

‘ The person of the Emperor Napoleon is actually in the power of 
England; but he neither has been, nor is, in the power of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, either in fact, or of right, even according to the 
laws and customs of England, which never included, in the exchange - 
of prisoners, Russians, Prussians, Austrians, Spaniards, or Portugueze, 
though united to these powers by treaties of alliance, and making war 
conjointly with them.’—p. 41. 

This is an impudent falsehood on a matter now of little import- 
ance ; but as truth is always worth something, we shall set even 
this matter right. Buonaparte, in the negociation for the exchange 
of prisoners of war in 1810, insisted, as a sine qua non, that Eng- 
land should exchange her French prisoners for the allied prisoners 
in the possession of Buonaparte; and to this principle* England 
agreed. The negociation broke off, as will be seen by reference 
to the papers, on points of detail; but the proposition which Buo- 
naparte now denies, was on that occasion advanced by himself, and 
conceded by England. So much for his veracity in a plain matter 
of fact. 

Having thus strenuously denied that the three sovereigns have 
any right over him, he, rather inconsistently, proceeds to say, that 
if they had, they no doubt would, in consideration of alliance and 
old friendship, have treated him better. It really excites one’s in- 
dignation to hear Napolione Buonaparte representing himself as 
four times the benefactor of the Emperor of Austria, because 
he four times invaded his country, and twice desolated his capital— 
describing as the mere effect of his own good nature and moderation, 
that ‘ the house of Austria had not ceased (like those of Bourbon 
and Braganza) to reign;’—and reproaching to that family the 
bitterest of all the evils he had inflicted upon it, by a sarcastic allu- 
sion ‘ to the relations which religion and nature have formed be- 


* See the Moniteur of the 2d December, 1810. 
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tween a father and a child—relations which never are violated with 
impunity.’ (p. 59.) Alas, alas! the Devil can speak truth; and 
the Emperor of Austria, when he sacrificed his young and inno- 
cent child to this. bloody Moloch, did indeed violate relations, the 
contempt of which certainly has not escaped with impunity! 

His claims on the good will of the Emperor of Russia are stated 
with still more effrontery. 


* Had the person of the Emperor Napoleon been in the power of the 
Emperor Alexander, he would have recollected the ties of friendship 
contracted at Tilsit, at Erfurth, and during twelve years of daily corre- 
spondence. 

* He would have recollected the conduct of the Emperor Napoleon 
the day after the battle of Austerlitz, when, though he could have 
made him, with the wreck of his army, prisoner, he contented himself with 
taking his parole, and allowed him to operate his retreat. He would 
have recollected the dangers to which the Emperor Napoleon personally 
exposed himself in order to extinguish the fire of Moscow, and to pre+ 
serve that capital for him—assuredly, that Prince would never have 
violated the duties of friendship and gratitude towards a friend in mis- 
fortune.’—pp. 43, 45. 

To this we have only to observe that the impudence of the man 
who could thus refer to. what had passed before his wanton and 
flagitious invasion of Russia, and allude to this invasion, not as 
cancelling former connexions, but as giving him new claims on 
Alexander’s gratitude, is only equalled by the ridiculous absur- 
dity of such a proceeding ; the mention, above all, of the destruc- 
tion of Mosco is a sublime trait of egotism and insensibility ; it 
requires no answer, but we gladly subjoim a remark made upon this 
passage by Count Rastopchin, the heroic governor of that ill-fated, 
but illustrious capital. 


‘ I was much surprized at seeing, in Buonaparte’s Appeal to the Bri- 
tish Nation, that he had incurred danger in wishing to save Moscow 
from the conflagration, in the year 1812, His amazing efforts and 
greatness of mind were, however, limited to mounting his horse as soon 
as the fire appeared, and galloping to the distance of two English miles 
from the town in order to place himself in safety. He passed three 
days and three nights in a palace in the midst of a corps of troops who 
bivonacked, and only returned to Moscow on the fourth day, when the 
conflagration had ceased, after having consuithed 7,632 houses. 1 was 
well informed of al) that was passing in the town by means of six offi- 
cers disguised, who remained undiscovered during the whole of Buo- 
naparte’s stay at Moscow; but on his quitting it, he set fire to the’ Pa- 
lace of the Kremlin among others, and to the castle of Petrovsky, which 
had served him as an asylum during the great conflagration. Perhaps 
this was done by him as an act of kindness, with the intention of purify- 
ing them by fire from the evils he had been the source of. From the 
tone of this Appeal it would seem that he dictated it at the moment 
when 
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when his mind was guided by the same feelings as during his passage to 
the island of St. Helena in 1515, and he appears unwilling to forget the 
style of his bulletins, which serves as a proof that habit is a second 
nature.” 

The climax, however, of his audacity, is his claim upon the gra- 
titude of the king of Prussia, ‘ because after the battle of Fried- 
land he did not place another prince on the throne of Berlin.’ 
(p. 43.) Does Buonaparte forget the injuries he inflicts, as a 
generous man forgets the benefits he confers? or does he think 
that Prussia can forget what he made her suffer in the three dread- 
ful years after the treaty of Tilsit?: Does he suppese that we can 
forget his base and unmanly insults of the Queen of Prussia while 
she lived, or that we are ignorant of the more base and unmanly 
calumnies with which, in his atrocious jocularity, he still perse- 
cutes her memory?—By the treaty of 'Tilsit, Prussia was to have 
been evacuated on the Ist October, 1807. -It may be truly said 
that it never was evacuated till after the battle of Leipsic, and every 
day of that long and disastrous period afforded fresh instances of 
the treachery, the rapacity, and the cruelty of Buonaparte and his 
myrmidons. We do not believe (and it is saying a great deal) that 
any other portion of this man’s public life is more disgraceful to 
his character as a soldier, a statesman, a man, than the whole of his 
proceedings in Prussia,—and yet he has claims, forsooth, on the gra- 
titude of her king! 

Having thus insulted ber allies, he next honours England with 
reproaches for secluding him in St. Helena—he wished only for 
retirement in England, under the protection of the English laws, 
and in the bosom of a ‘ great, generous, and free people.’ 
quantum mutatus ab illo 

{ Hectore! 

How this Hector has lowered his tone!—we are, it seems, no 
longer the English of the Moniteurs:—no longer ‘ a people without 
shame or decency; no longer ‘ the incendiaries of mankind; no 
longer ‘ an infamous horde of pirates who shudder at the sight of 
the peace of the world as the devil did at the happiness of our first 
parents.’ We have ceased to be the ‘ objects of the malediction of 
every virtuous heart’—it is no longer our distinctive ‘ character to 
make a jest of every thing the most sacred—to be pusillanimous to 
our enemies, and treacherous to our allies.’ These delicate com- 
pliments to the GREAT, GENEROUS, and FREE people, are se- 
lected from the very first Moniteur which we happened to open, 
that of 30th January, 1810. And on what subject will our readers 
believe that this torrent of Billingsgate is let loose ?—traly upon 
our base, infamous, pusillanimous, and treacherous determination 
to assist Spain and Portugal in their ill-judged opposition to the 
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fraternal embraces of Buonaparte—a fraternity which, as was wit- 
tily said of his friend Marat’s,* resembled that of Cain to Abel. 

Buonaparte ow complains that this great and pusillanimous— 
generous and treacherous—free and shameless people, are insensible 
to the ‘ démarche franche, NOBLE et pleine de confiance’ of Buona- 
parte; (we assure our wondering readers we use bis own inodest ex- 
pressions ;) and have transported him to a rock in the ocean, 2,000 
miles from Europe, the climate of which is the most inimical in 
the whole world to the health of his imperial Majesty. We should 
like to ask whether it is a much worse climate than Egypt, where 
he deserted one army? or St. Domingo, where he confesses that 
he sent another to perish? Ishis prison more damp than the tower 
of the Temple in which Captain Wright was murdered, or closer 
than the castle of Valencey in which he cooped up Ferdinand? 
Is the weather worse or the dungeon damper than those to which 
he wantonly exposed the Earl of Elgin, whose sacred character of 
an ambassador only aggravated the virulence of his imperial perse- 
cutor? He was not used to be so nice about climates, this empe- 
ror—when the Moniteur was so good as to assuage the anxiety of 
Europe with grave assurances that in the snows of Russia, and the 
arid sands of Castille, where his followers were perishing by thou- 
sands, sa Majesté Impériale était toujours bien portante. But 
this story of the climate is, like all the rest, a falechood : as we 
shall show in a subsequent part of these observations. 

* Rancour only,’ says the much injured Napoleon, ‘ could have 
chosen such a residence for me.’— p. 49.— 

The truth is, that with a needless attention to the health and 
comforts of him who never attended to those of any human being 
but himself, the island of St. Helena was selected as the place 
where the greatest security to Europe could be combined with the 
greatest personal indulgence to the prisoner, an indulgence which, 
as we shall see: by and by, has been carried much too far. 

The next complaint is one which, at first, sounds very light, but 
is, in fact, very serious; not only on account of the obstinacy and 
virulence with which it is urged, but of the consequences which 
would be deduced from a compliance with Buonaparte’s wishes. 

He insists on being called Emperor and Majesty ! 

He resents with great indignation the title of General Buona- 
gee which is given to him, ‘as if the English wished to oblige 

im to consider himself as never having reigned in France:’ (p. 49) 
‘to style him General now is to declare that he has neither been 





* Buonaparte was so obscure during Marat’s reign that we dare not assert that there 
was a personal frievdship between these two worthies, but it is known that there was a 
amit congeniality of sentiment; and his Majesty Joachim of Naples, Napolione’s 

rother-in-law, publicly requested permission te change his name from Murat to Marat, 
iu honour of the deceased patriot, 
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chief magistrate of the republic, nor a sovereign of the fourth dy- 
nasty.’ (p. 51.) And he asserts, with that dashing kind of logic 
which characterises his school, that we were bound to give him 
this title because we sent an envoy to the republic when he was 
first consul, and m 1807 and 1813 offered to treat with France, by 
Lords Lauderdale and Castlereagh. ‘lo all this the answer is 
simple,—that this country never did consider him as reigning—never 
did acknowledge the fourth dynasty—never did recognize him in 
any other character than that of General Buonaparte holding the 
office of first consul of the French republic ; and though he affects 
to consider that the title of First Consul, which we recognized, ob- 
literated that of General, to which we recur, we can shew on his 
own evidence that it did not—The following extract from the 
Moniteur, (after the rupture of the peace of Amiens, and only six 
meuths before he began to call himself Emperor,) proves that the 
titles of General aud First Consul were not quite inconsistent, and 
will amuse our readers, as a specimen of the ridiculous insanity and 
presumptuous contempt of the free and generous English, with 
which he was at that period intoxicated. 
* Boulogne, 18 Brumaire, an xii. 

‘ On Tuesday last, the First Consul reviewed the army, and put it 
through several maneuvres—the Boulogne flotilla has been reinforced 
by 60 vessels carrying twenty-four pounders. 

* It has been remarked, as a happy omen, that in digging the ground 
for the First Consul’s camp, a battle-axe was found, which belonged to 
the Roman army which invaded England. In pitching the First Con- 
sul’s tent also, at Ambleteuse, medals of William the Conqueror were 
found. It will be admitted that these coincidences are at least extraor- 
dinary ; but they will appear much more singular if we recollect that 
Genera Buonaparte, on visiting the ruins of Pelusium in Egypt, 
found an engraved head of Julius Caesar.’ (Mon. 12th Nov. 1803.) 

This is really very pleasant ; and we entertain ourselves with fan- 
cying the grimace which this modern William, this Corsican Cesar 
will make, when this ominous passage is brought to his recollec- 
tion.—We beg to add he has quite as much reason to expect that 
we should call him William the Conqueror, or Julius Cesar, as Em- 
peror : as far as we are concerned he has equal claims to all three. 

Our refusal, however, to admit this absurd pretension which asks 
from us, his conquerors and masters, more than he could obfain 
in the plenitude of his power, is the most grievous of all his griefs, 
and we suspect that the climate of St. Helena would be greatly 
improved if Sir Hudson Lowe would only be so good as to inter- 
sperse his communications with those two little words Emperor 
and Majesty. 

But how does this anxious pertinacity to keep the imperial rank 
accord with his wish to live in retirement, and to occupy a private 
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station, of which we hear so much? Is it not, on the contrary, 
like the whole of his preceding conduct, a reach at political 
character and power? Why did he walk about the decks of the 
Bellerophon bareheaded? but that he might exact an involuntary 
mark of respect from our countrymen—why, when he endea- 
voured to play off the same trick on board the Northumberland, 
and when Sir G. Cockburn put on his hat, did he suddenly and 
sullenly quit the deck? but that he was resolved to spare no trick 
to maintain this empty mark of sovereignty—and why does. he 
now so scrupulously exact from bis followers at St. Helena the 
full ceremonies of the Tuileries ?—-The reason is obvious :—he 
neither abandons his own schemes of criminal ambition, nor is 
willing to permit the partisans.of revolution in Europe to forget 
that their emperor is still alive and still an emperor. It is this 
which makes what would be otherwise ridiculous, important; and 
we have no hesitation in saying, that this obstinate assumption 
of a rank which England never recognized imposes an obligation 
ov our government to put an end to this. scandal at once, by 
directing that no such forms and ceremonies shall be used, and that, 
if those who have accompanied Buonaparte do not choose to con- 
form to our usages, and persist in giving him a title which it were 
treason to admit, they shall be removed to some situation where 
their folly can have no other consequences than making them- 
selves ridiculous. 

This imperial mummery did no harm while played off in their 
own private circle, and without any public claim: but it has now 
been publicly avowed, and an appeal to the world has heen made, 
in behalf of this pretension, and therefore our ministers bave no 
alternative—they can no longer connive at, without approving, 
the practice—and if they do not immediately put a period to the 
farce, they will be responsible for scenes of a more serious nature, 
which may follow. 

Our readers would smile if we had room to enumerate the little 
arts with which Buonaparte labours after this shadow of a shade. 
Whenever any visitor approaches Longwood, his coming is watched 
—the chairs are put out of the way—his majesty places himself in 
great state, with his cocked hat under his arm, leans against a table, 
pulls out a fine snuff-box, and copies to the minutest particular the 
attitude in which he used to give his audiences in the Tuileries.— 
When he drives out, in the hottest weather, the obsequious Ber- 
trand and Las Cases sit in the front of the barouche, bareheaded, 
with their hats under their arms. Poor Mr. Warden, when he 
went to dine with them, was quite astonished at the forms and cere- 
monies which they practised, and was particularly surprized and 
pleased that at table a vacant chair was left for the are aria 
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Louisa to which they all showed great gallantry and attention. 
The surgeon, our readers will recollect, makes Buonaparte quote 
Macbeth—we are therefore surprized that the empty chair at his 
banquet did not rather remind him of Banquo and the Duke 
@’Enghien, than of the Austrian Arch-duchess. 

One of Buonaparte’s projects on this point is curious, and cha- 
racteristic of the fraudulent and tricky turn of his mind : he affect- 
ed, it seems, to lament the difficulties which had occurred about 
this title, and intimated that, if Sir Hudson Lowe would engage to 
acknowledge it, he would assume what is called an incognito name, 
such as Colonel Meuron or Baron Duroc. ‘This was accordingly 
conveyed to Sir Hudson, asa great condescension, and as the proof 
of a spirit of humility aud conciliation ; but Sir Hudson Lowe, it 
appears, was not to be deceived with these professions of modera- 
tion; he knew, we dare say, that none but princes are in the habit 
of using the incognito—individuals who are not of royal blood, 
like Napolione Buonaparte or Maximilian Rebespierre, have their 
proper christian and surnames, which they have vo right to lay 
down or take up at pleasure; and he must have seen that an ad- 
mission of Buonaparte’s proposition would have contravened our 
laws, and have led to the very result which Sir Hudson wished 
to avoid. Buonaparte must, therefore, be content to be neither 
Colonel Meuron, nor Baron Duroc, nor the Emperor Napoleon, 
nor Napoleon the Great, but plain Napolione Buomaparte, son of 
Carlo Buonaparte and Letzia Raniolini, boru at Ajaccio in Cor- 
sica, on the 5th February, 1768,* heretofore general in the service 
of the French republic, and now a prisoner both of war and of 
state in the island of St. Helena. 

His next complaint is, of a continuation of the same spirit of 
malice which dictated 
‘the order by which the Emperor Napoleon was prevented from 
writing or receiving any letter which had not previously been opened 
and read by the English Ministers and the officers of St. Helena. 

‘ The possibility of his receiving letters from his mother, his wife, his 
son, or. his brothers, has thus been interdicted ; and when he wished to 
remove the inconvenience of having all his letters read by subaltern 
officers, and to send sealed letters to the Prince Regent, he was informed, 
that none but open letters could be passed—such were the orders of the 
Ministry,’ 

This is not true. The‘general and his suite have been told that they 
shall not send or receive letters except through the hands of the 
governor, and that these Jetters must be open for his perusal; but 





* See the note in page 239 of our 12th volume, in which is shewn that Buonaparte, 
ou his rise in the world, falsified the date of his birth, his own christian and surnames, 
and the names of his first wife and of all his family. 
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every assurance has been given them that this necessary check on 
their correspondence shall go no farther, and that no eye but the 
governor’s should see their contents.—It will not, we suppose, be 
alleged that we are to risk a second edition of Elba, or that Buona- 
parte is to be allowed an uncontrouled correspondence with 
America or France ; and that St. Helena, instead of being the de- 
pository of the peace of the world, should become the workshop 
of intrigue and the focus of the disaffection and turbulence of all 
nations. But it is amusing enough to find that there is hardly any 
restriction of which he complains, of which we happen not to have 
his own example to plead against him: thus, for instance, we have 
now before us, the copy of a letter which a British officer, a pri- 
soner at Verdun, endeavoured to transmit to England in the year 
4810. The letter contained, as might be expected, nothing of any 
importance, but even this was not permitted to pass without being 
read by the imperial spy himself: it was translated into French for 
his perusal, and, by some mistake in the office in which the letter 
was made up, the copy, with the assent of Buonaparte to its trans- 
mission, in his own hand-writing, was sent, and is now on our table ! 

We beg our readers to observe, that we are far from denying 
that Buonaparte, while exercising the goverument of France, had a 
perfect right to inspect the letters written by our prisoners of war ; 
undoubtedly he had; but we quote the anecdote, not merely as a 
proof of his suspicious temper, but as an example which con- 
trasts strangely with his new fangled doctrines, and practically re- 
futes his present complaints. He proceeds in the same strain— 

* Letters have arrived for general officers in the suite of the Emperor ; 
they were broken open and delivered to you; but you refused to com- 
municate them because they had not been received through the chan- 
nel of the English Minister. They had to travel back four thousand 
leagues, and these officers endured the mortification of knowing that 
there existed on the island accounts of their wives, their parents and their 
children, of which they could not be formed in less than siz months. The 
heart revolts at such treatment !’ 


This burst of pathos we shall leave Lord Bathurst to answer 
—and we beg our readers’ particular attention to his lordship’s 
glosing observation. 


* This is a direct falsehood, for which there was not the smallest 
foundation. Sir Hudson Lowe, on seeing this passage in the Letter, 
wrote to Montholon, saying there was no foundation for this charge, 
and calling on him to adduce any one instance. No instances had beer 
given, no answer even had been returned, and the reason was this, that 
the assertion was absolutely false. Indeed, in the voluminous paperd 
which had been transinitted from St. Helena, nothing was more painfully 
disgusting than the utter tadifference to truth shown throughout.’ 
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Lord Bathurst proceeds to state that, 

‘The next complaint of General Buonaparte was, that when he had 
requested to have some books from Europe, those which referred to 
modern times had been kept back. The fact was this—soon after his 
arrival at St. Helena he expressed a wish for some books to complete 
bis library, and a list was made out by General Buonaparte himself, 
and transmitted to this country, This list was sent to an eminent French 
bookseller in this town, with orders to supply such of the books as he 
had, and to obtain the rest from other booksellers. As several of the 
books were not to be obtained in London, the bookseller was desired to 
write to Paris for them. He accordingly obtained some of them from 
Paris, but others of them could not be obtained; those which could 
not be procured were principally on military subjects. These books, 
to the amount of 13 or 14001. worth, (which the Letter calls a rw bouks !) 
were sent, with an explanation of the circumstances which. prevented 
the others from having been procured.’ 

Buonaparte vext complains that 

* Permission could not be obtained to subscribe, occasionally, for the 
Morning Chronicle, the Morning Post, any of the French Journals, or 
even to get a few detached numbers of the Times conveyed to Longwood, 
The English ministry is not authorized to order any of these vexa- 
tions. The law, though unworthy of the British Parliament, considers 
the Emperor Napoleon as a prisoner of war ; now a prisoner of war is 
NEVEW forbidden to subscribe for newspapers, or to receive printed books 
—Such a prohibition exists only in the cells of the Inquisition,’ 

We beg his Imperial Majesty’s pardon ; this prohibition did exist 
in a certain prison called the Temple, in the city of Paris, in the 
case of a prisoner of war of the name of Captain Wright, whose 
history his Imperial Majesty affects sometimes to forget. We 
happen to have before us a letter from Captain Wright to a 
friend, dated in September 1805, eighteen months after his:cap- 
ture, in which he states, that it was but lately that he had the 
indulgence of books, and of subscribing to the Moniteur, ‘ whose 
foibles or prejudices (he adds) I assure you I am not in the least 
danger of adopting.’ But ¢his was the only journal he was allowed 
to see; on a strict principle of reciprocity Buonaparte could only 
demand the London Gazette. 

But though we are glad to refute eran aye assertions by 
his own practice, this restriction is obviously proper, and even 
necessary, on other and better grounds; for Lord Bathurst states 
further, that it had been discovered that attempts were making to 
convey intelligence from Europe to Buonaparte by means of 
advertisements in the English newspapers; and his lordship very 
properly declared, that, even had the indulgence not been thus 
abused, the British government would not have thought it safe or 
proper that this nest of intriguers should be kept regularly informed 
ef the progress of their affairs throughout Europe. : 
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In addition to this, we beg our readers to observe, that here 
again a private and uncontrouled correspondence with Europe 
is the real object of Buonaparte’s intrigues and calumnies. ‘ Why,’ 
he asks, ‘ subject so innocent a correspondence as an order to his 
bookseller to the inspection of the governor? Why, we reply, 
complain of the governor’s seeing a correspondence which must be 
of so innocent and indifferent a nature? Of all communications 
which can possibly be imagined, an order to a bookseller must of 
necessity be the least confidential; but if an unrestricted and un- 
necessary permission were tobe granted, how long does any one 
believe that it would be confined to an order for books ? 

In the same spirit Buonaparte offers to bear the expenses of his 
own establishment, provided he is allowed an unrestricted corre- 
spondence with his banker; and he complains grievously that not 
only is he deprived of a free communication with persons dear to 
his heart, (dear to urs heart!) but even his letters to his bankers 
must be read. Upon this Lord Bathurst observes— 

‘ I do not deny that in a correspondence between friends the necessity 
of sending letters open is a most severe restriction, because it is impos- 
sible to consign t6 paper the warm effusions of the heart, under the 
consciousness that it will be subject to the cold eye of an inspector, 
But this surely does not apply toa correspondence with a Banker. Who 
has ever heard of an affectionate draft on a banking-house, or a tender 
order for the sale of stock ?’ 


But there is one yet more important observation to be made on 
this point; namely, that Buonaparte is willing to pay twenty thou- 
sand pounds a year, (such is the expense he offers to defray,) for 
permission to correspond secret/y with his banker. There cannot 
be, we think, a more decisive proof of his anxiety to carry this point, 
and of the absolute necessity of resisting in every shape in which 
this imperial Proteus may propose it. 

Our readers will not be surprized to find that even the attentions 
which are shewn to this man are warped by the falsehood and ma- 
lignity with which he surrounds himself, into grounds of complaint 
and calumny. A remarkable instance of this species of ingratitude 
we shall give in Lord Bathurst’s words :— 

‘ Itis stated that Sir H. Lowe permitted letters written by General 
Buonaparte or his followers to be read by subaltern officers on the 
island. This was not true—Sir Hudson Lowe had exercised the trust 
reposed in him with the utmost delicacy: and when any letters were 
transmitted through his hands had never permitted any individual, how- 
ever confidential, to see them, whether they were addressed to indivi- 
duals at home or at St. Helena, It is difficult to know on what such 
general charges are founded, but the following occurrence is the 
only one which I can conceive to have any reference to it: when 
Napoleon and his suite were first seut out to St, Helena, from the haste 
in 
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in which the ships sailed, they were left in want of many necessaries, 
such as linen and other articles of that kind. It was judged that great 
inconvenience might be felt if they were obliged to wait tll they could 
send to this country for them, and accordingly a considerable quantity 
of such articles were sent out in anticipation of their wants. It so 
happened, that about the time when these articles arrived, Las Cases 
wrote a letter to Europe, which of course came under the inspection of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, who found that it contained an order for some of 
those very articles which had been sent out. Sir Hudson Lowe then 
wrote to Las Cases to inform him that he had those articles which he 
had ordered, and which were much at his service, and observed, that it 
would not perhaps be necessary to send the letter, or that he might 
now omit that order, Las Cases returned an answer full of reproaches 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, for his presumption in reading a letter directed 
to a lady, and for offering him articles out of a common stock, when he 
knew that he had been solely supported by the Emperor. Thus was 
Sir Hludson Lowe treated for his endeavours to accommodate these 
intractable people, and such was the only foundation for this part of 
the charge.’ 

The temporary residence in Mr. Balcombe’s cottage is complained 
of as being ‘ ni propre ni commode,’ neither clean nor convenient ; 
but it is omitted that this was a residence chosen by Buonaparie 
himself, and that he insisted ou living there in preference to the 
best house in James Town, which Sir G. Cockburn had prepared 
for him. 

The permanent residence appointed for him at Longwood is 
next abused. It is too hot, and too cold, and too dry, and too 
damp ; it is too wild and open by nature, and too much narrowed 
and restricted by the governor’s precautions. But why is it so cau- 
tiously concealed that the choice of this situation was made with the 
most delicate regard to Buonaparte’s wishes, and that he himself 
at first concurred in the selection? The great plain (of whose 
wildness, aridity, and want of shelter he now complains) was its 
principal recommendation, because it was the only part of the 
island in which exercise on horseback or in a carriage (which Buo- 
naparte represented as necessary to his health) could be conveniently 
had, and Sir G. Cockburn, on a representation from Buonaparte to 
this effect, not ouly fixed him at Longwood, but provided him with 
horses and a carriage to take the air. If he had been placed in one 
of the shady dingles of the island, we should have heard violent com- 
plaints, that by cutting him off from his favourite aud necessary 
exercise, we were endeavouring to shorten his life. 

Nay, indeed, he does say, that for the not permitting him to 
range over the WHOLE island, there can be but ON E motive, namely, 
‘ to prevent his enjoying that exercise, the privation of which must, 
in the opinion of medical men, shorten the life of the we 
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Here again the truth breaks out through the misrepresentation, and 
it is evident, that nothing will satisfy him but the uncontrouled li- 
berty of ranging the whole island, and the consequent facilities of 
intrigue, and perhaps of escape. ; 

He complains of the climate of Longwood in terms so inconsist- 
ent that he refutes himself—our readers will have already seen by 
the extract from Governor Beatson’s work,*. that it is the most fa- 
vourable temperature of the whole island, and it appears from the 
Meteorological Journals, which were accurately kept in the years 
1812 and 1813, and which are quoted by Major Barnes, that the 
medium heat at James-town was 74, and that at Longwood only 
66, (p. 123,) which is nearer the méan temperature of Marseilles 
than any other place we have been able to find in atmospherical 
tables now before us. And Major Barnes further states, that 
Longwood is undoubtedly one of the most healthy parts of St. He- 
leua, (p. 35,) a climate which is unquestionably one of the most 
temperate and salubrious in the universe.—(p. 121.) 

We shall conclude upon this point, by quoting the account of 
the choosing of Buonaparte’s residence by M ajor Barnes. 

‘On the fifteenth day of October, 1815, arrived in James’s Bay, His 
Majesty’s ship Northumberland, bearing the flag of Rear Admiral Sir 
George Cockburn, K. C. B. having on board General Napoleon Buona- 
parte and his suite, consisting of Marshal and Countess Bertrand and 
three children, General and Countess Montholon and child, General 
Gourgaud, Count las Cases and his son, and eight servants. The Icarus 
brig of war, which arrived a few days before, announced his approach, 
and one of the best houses in the town was prepared to receive him ; 
on the evening of the seventeenth, after sunset, he landed, and was 
conducted to his quarters, and the next morning early, accompanied 
by the admiral and General Bertrand, rode into the country to see the 
place destined for his future residence. 

* Long Wood House, the official country-seat of the lieutenant-gover- 
nor, was selected for this purpose, being in every respect the most eli- 
gible situation on the island: Buonaparte, it was said, did not seem to 
think so, but this happening to be a minor consideration, had no effect 
on the determination of .government. On their return Sir George took 
Napoleon to the Briars, the residence of William Balcombe, Esq. a 
small but pleasant estate about a mile and a half from town; with this 
place be was much pleased, and particularly requested he might be per- 
mitted to remain at it until Long Wood was ready for his accommo- 
dation; his wish was complied with, and apartments were immedi- 
ately prepared for himself, Las Cases, senior and junior, and a few 
attendants, which they cecupied nearly eight weeks. 

‘ During this period the most indefatigable exertions were made by 
Sir George Cockburn, to improve and enlarge the premises at Long 
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Wood ; and it is almost incredible with what rapidity a spacious and 
comfortable house was erected; residences were also as quickly pro- 
vided for the persons of his establishment, and at the expiration of two 
months the whole party were removed to their respective abodes. 

‘The boundary which limits Buonaparte’s excursions is a circle round 
Long Wood, twelve miles in circumference : nearly the whole is level 
ground, well-adapted for exercise on foot, in @ carriage, or on horse- 
back.’—p. 174—7. 

In return for all this supererogative kindness, Sir G. Cockburn 
and Sir Hudson Lowe are told that their conduct has been guided 
by a rancorous design against the life of the person whom they were 
labouring to oblige! 

Buonaparte next finds that the house at Longwood is only a barn, 
unfit to be inhabited ; but he adds, every new building would pro- 
long the inconvenience of the presence of workmen.—(p. 59.) 

We reply, that if his wayward Majesty will neither be content 
with the accommodation which satisfied the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the island, nor yet permit alterations to be made, we have no pity 
for him; but it appears that here again there are concealment and 
misrepresentation.—The house, it is well known, though not regu- 
larly built, was agreeable and commodious even when inhabited by 
the Lieutenant-Governor ; when it was hired for Buonaparte, all 
the means which the island or the squadron afforded, were employed, 
as we have seen, by Sir G. Cockburn in enlarging and rendering 
it, as far as could be, satisfactory to Buonaparte, and Lord 
Bathurst distinctly stated that, at first, he was satisfied : but when 
he found that Longwood, im addition to its being the best country- 
house on the island, (except the Governor’s,) and to its having 
a space for. walking, riding, or driving, had the further advantages of 
of being easily watched, and of being difficult of access from the 
coast, he suddenly altered his favourable opinion of the place. The 
Governor’s house then became the great object of his desire, not 
merely because he might be there less zon guarded, but because 
it was the Governor’s; the same imperious spirit which induced 
him to attempt to usurp Sir George Cockburn’s cabm in the 
Northumberland, makes him long for the Plantation House; be- 
cause it is the residence of the first man in the island ; and though 
he complains of the heat of Longwood, and that Plantation House 
is of a higher mean temperature by four or five degrees, he makes 
serious complaints that from residing at this house he was-expressly 
restricted. 

Upon all this, we have a very different complaint to allege—we 
think that too much attention has been paid to Buonaparte’s whims 
in several particulars. His opinion should not have been asked as 
to his residence; no expense should have been incurred in enlarging 
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and beautifying a house which had been considered as sufficient for 
a British officer ; and above all, he should not have had an offer, 
which it seems Sir Hudson Lowe made, to erect a house for him 
in any other part of the island which he should prefer. Anxious 
that the whole of this case should be fully understood, we shall, 
at the risk of being prolix, quote Lord Bathurst’s account of these 
transactions. 


‘It was now said, that the residence pitched upon for General Buo- 
naparte was unpleasant and unwholesome. I can only say, that 
this was not the general account of that place. It had formerly been 
the House of the Lieutenant-Governor, and it was not usual for 
Lieutenant-Governors to choose the most unpleasant and anwholesome 
spots. Neither had this been the former opinion of General Buona- 
parte himself. When the General had first been sent there, it was left 
to the discretion of Sir G. Cockburn to fix on a residence for him, with 
only one exception, namely, the house of the Governor. That choice 
was to be directed by a view to the safe custody, and as far as was con- 
sistent with that, by the consideration due to his comfort. Soon after 
his landing, General Buonaparte rode out with Sir George Cockburn, 
till he reached Longwood, with which, at first sight, he was so much 
captivated, that he wished to remain there, and not to go back to the 
town. He was told that it would be impossible so soon to remove the 
Lieutenant-Governor's family. He then wished a tent to be erected, 
which it was also represented would much incommode the Lieutenant- 
Governor, but he was assured that the occupants should be removed as 
soon as possible. As they returned they came to a house prettily situ- 
ated, which belonged to Mr. Balcombe, near which a detached room 
had been built. General Buonaparte expressed a wish to occupy that 
room, and after Sir G. Cockburn had in vain endeavoured to dissuade 
him from it, he took up his abode there for the time. It was but two 
days after, however, that his attendants complained of this harsh usage, 
as they termed it, in placing the Emperor in a single room. This was 
the manner in which the compliance of Sir G. Cockburn was received. 
So many alterations were made at Longwood, that General Buonaparte 
remained in that room two months, Constant improvements or 
alterations suggested by himself or his suite delayed his removal; for 
the fact was, that he was unwilling to remove from Mr. Balcombe’s, on 
account of the facility of communication with the town. - During his re- 
sidence there, he was circumscribed to a small garden, beyond which he 
never moved without a guard; he did not, however, at that time, make 
any complaint; but he now, for the first time, complained of restric- 
tions on his liberty, when he was allowed to range within a circuit of 
eight miles, if he pleased, unattended. When the prisoners were first 
sent to St. Helena, orders were given to send out a frame for the pur- 
pose of constructing a house for General Buonaparte. When the mate- 
rials arrived, Sir H. Lowe wrote to the General, whether he would liké 
to have a new house erected, or additions made to the old one. He re- 
ceived no answer; in two or three weeks he went to the General to en- 
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deavour to obtain a decision from him. The General at last answered, 

that * if he were to answer him officially, he should say ‘ build a new 

house; but as that must take five or six years, and as he knew that in 

two or three years either the Administration in this country would be over- 

turned, or a change would take place in the Government of France, and in 

either case he should be released, he was privately of opinion that additions | 
should be made to Longwood.” In compliance with this suggestion Sir 
Hudson Lowe proceeded to make alterations in the present house. 

General Buonaparte then objected to this, though it was done by his 

own desire, and for the purpose of lodging his attendants. I do not 

object to General Buonaparte’s choice either of the new house or the 

old one, or between alterations and no alterations, but I object to this 

—that every attempt to render his residence convenient is made the 

foundation of a charge against the Governor, and that he watches the 

moment when an attention is paid to his wishes, to make that very at- 

tention a source of complaint.’ 

Nothing of this should be done, no change should be made, no 
further expense incurred, and Buonaparte should be taught to un- 
derstand that Longwood, Longwood as itis, and nothing but Long- 
wood, is to be his residence for the remainder of his days.— He will 
not be satisfied with it—we are aware of that: but what would satisfy 
him ?—he had St. Cloud and Fontainebleau, and yet he could not rest 
without the Escurial and Schénbrunn. If he had been contented 
with the palaces of the ancient sovereigns of France, he would not 
now be reduced to make comparisons between the houses of the 
Governor and Deputy Governor of St. Helena—nay, if he had 
been satisfied with his castle at Porto Ferrajo, and his villa at San 
Martino, he would not now be afflicted with the cold warmth and 
dry wet which he has discovered at Longwood; and we think we 
may venture to assure him that, even though the administration 
should be changed, his situation would not be altered, and that he 
would find Lord Holland, if he became Secretary of State, acting, 
to the best of his abilities, on the principles of Lord Bathurst. 

He says, that Sir Hudson Lowe ‘ has aggravated his unfor- 
tunate situation.’—He is mistaken :—Sir Hudson Lowe seems only 
to have executed regulations which he found established, and 
which are proper and necessary. But it is the mind of the man 
himself which is getting more exasperated—his hopes are declinmg 
—his patience is wearing out—the vigilance of the Governor 
affords no prospect of escape,—and it is therefore that from day 
to day he feels his situation more irksome ;—every mouth of peace 
in. Europe is an age of misery to him, because it increases the 
chances of solid and universal tranquillity. 

But we really think that Sir Hudson Lowe would be perfectly 
justified in taking some measures of additional precaution when we 
perceive that Buonaparte fancies he is in a condition to == 
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with the troops.—He presumes to say, in the style of one of his 
old bulletins,— 

* The Emperor has every reason to be satisfied with the spirit which ani- 
mates the officers and men of the BRAVE 53d.” 

That the officers and men of the 53d regimentare brave, we did not 
want the obliging evidence of his majesty to authenticate; their 
bravery was proved, by rather more satisfactory evidence than his, 
at Talavera, Salamanca, and Thoulouse; but we beg to ask, what 
spirit it is which animates them with which ne has every reason to 
be satisfied?—He complains with vehemence of the restrictions 
under which he is placed—of the camp formed near his residence 
—of the sentinels placed around him. If the officers and men 
do their duty with alacrity, he cannot surely be pleased at that 
spirit which executes exactly the regulations of which he complains : 
he might perhaps respect, or forbear to complain of, them for ful- 
filling their duty as soldiers; but it is not possible that he should 
applcud the sptrit which animates them, unless he wished to have 
it understood that this spirit is at variance with their orders. We 
know very well, that neither the officers nor men of this excellent regi- 
ment care a farthing for these cajoleries ; but we insist that this pas- 
sage affords an additional reason for restricting Buonaparte. Absurd 
as his evident design is, it is not the less atrocious ; and his ignorance 
of the British character—which leads him to suppose that we are to 
be seduced by the epithets of great, free, and brave, whenever he 
shall condescend to honour us with them—ought not to relieve him 
from the consequences of his criminal intentions. 

In concluding his Manifesto, Buonaparte, who, as we have seen, 
fancied himself some years ago Julius Cesar, intimates that he now 
looks upon himself as Cato of Utica, and modestly applies to him- 
self the compliment which was paid to the adversity of that repub- 
lican, who died on his own sword rather than acknowledge an 
emperor. 

‘ Are not your ministers aware that the spectacle of a great man 
struggling with adversity is the most sublime of all others? are they 
ignorant that Napoleon, at St. Helena, in the midst of persecutions of 
every kind, to which he opposes only the firmness’ of resolution, is 
GREATER, more SACRED, and more VENERABLE than when he was seated 
on the first throne in the world, where he was sv long the arbiter of kings? 
What shall we think of the man who could dictate such sentences 
of self-adulation! 

Our final observation on this Letter, so characteristic of its au- 
thors, is, that it seems to have been dictated by Buonaparte, 
written by Las Cases, and signed by Montholon, (triformis Chi- 
mera,) in order to divide, or, rather, Fong the responsibility of such 
infamous falsehoods. Buonaparte will protest that he did not write 
- it;— 
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it ;—Las Cases will swear that he declined to put his name to it ;— 
and Montholon is ready to make affidavit that it is none of his 
letter— And so the very outward form and manual preparation of 
this precious document are exactly of a piece with its internal com- 
position. 

Next we have Signor Santini, who is so good as to inform us that 
he is, like his Emperor, a Corsican; and that at the age of thirteen 
he entered (he omits to say as a drummer) the battalion of Corsi- 
can sharp-shooters. ‘This fellow details his history with great com- 
placency: it will suffice our readers to know, that, previously to his 
becoming AauTHOR of an Appeal to the English Nation, he was a 
private soldier, a courier, and at last a huissier, (porter) to Buo- 
naparte; and that on a reduction of the establishment at Long- 
wood, he, two grooms, and an under- butler, were dismissed. This 
fellow, who has been, we know not why, permitted to land in 
England, brought a copy of Montholon’s Manifesto, which he has 
printed with a preface and appeal, purporting to be his own.— 
This preface and appeal must have been written for him: the 
preface probably in England; the Appeal, or notes on which it has 
been made, he obviously brought with him from St. Helena. ‘The 
style and spirit are much the same as those of Montholon’s letter ; 
and if they are not both by the same hand, we have only to say, that 
Buonaparte has infected his porter with the same style which he has 
taught to his secretary—the same complaints, calumnies as atro- 
cious, and falsehoods as impudent, only a little more in detail. We 
should not insult our readers by entering into any discussion with 
such a person as Santini; but as he is the ambassador and repre- 
sentative of Buonaparte, and has been so received by some persons 
in England ; as his story has obtained what countenance Lord Hol- 
Jand could give it by his motion in the House of Lords, and as 
Lord Bathurst condescended to observe on it, our readers will ex- 
cuse our amusing them with some of these statements which charge 
Sir H. Lowe with a design to starve Buonaparte. 

* It is not, however, economy which the new Governor has intro- 
duced into the household of the Emperor, i is absolute want.’—p. 13. 

* It has often happened that, on finding himself without any butcher's 
meat for the Emperor’s table, the steward has sent me to purchase a 
sheep, for which I have paid four guineas, and often could only pro- 
cure pork for making soup.’ 

* Captain Poppleton, of the 53d regiment, appointed to guard the 
Emperor,. if he is the man of honour I believe him to be, will not fail 
to bear witness that he has often lent candles to lighten this abode of 
desolation, as well as bread, butter, poultry, and even salt. I was even, 
from necessity, in the habit of repairing secreTLy to the English 
camp to purchase butter, eggs and bread, of the soldiers’ wives, other- 
wise the Emperor would often have been without breakfast, and even 
without dinner!’ Signor 
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Signor Santini overshoots his mark a little— he proves rather too 
much. 

The Governor, it appears, has personally nothing to do with the 
supply of Buonaparte’s establishment; it is managed by a purveyor, 
chosen, we believe, by the Emperor himself ;—and the miserable 
pittance to which the purveyor is to confine his expenses is 1000/. 
amonth. ‘This, Lord Bathurst states, is the very sum allowed 
to the Governor of the island, who has a family and a staff to 
maintain—-who is obliged to keep a table at which he receives 
the Commissioners of the Allied Powers, strangers who happen to 
arrive, and the principal inhabitants of the island :—but it is insuf- 
ficient, it seems, to furnish Buonaparte with eggs and salt. What 
follows is still better: for it seems that but for Santini himself the 
Emperor would have starved altogether. 

* | used to rise at break of day, and when I did not succeed in shoot- 
ing a few doves, in the neighbourhood of our dwelling, the /:mperor 


frequently had nothing for breakfast. The provisions do not reach 


Longwood until two or three o’clock in the afternoon, and when they 
were of so bad a quality that the house-steward had to send them back, 
the Emperor subsisted entirely on the produce of my shooting.’ 

We really are in pain for poor Buonaparte—for now that Santini 
has been torn from him, he must go without his breakfast, unless 
indeed necessity should teach him to do as we generally do in 
England, namely, to make his breakfast out of the provisions which 
come in the preceding afternoon. 

But this famine is tolerable in Mr. Santini’s opinion when 
compared with the extremities they are made to suffer from ¢hirst. 

‘ It is a fact, which will appear incredible, but which is not the less 
true, that the emperor is limited to a bottle of wine per day! Marshal 
and Madame Bertrand, General Montholon and his lady, General 
Gourgaud and Count de las Cases have also each their bottle.’—p. 17. 

We differ very much from Signor Santini in thinking this fact 
incredible. We should, on the contrary, have thought it very pro- 
bable, and that seven bottles of wine per day to five men and two 
women, was a reasonable allowance. It appears, however, un- 
luckily for Signor Santini’s credit, from Lord Bathurst’s speech, 
that the fact, however credible, is not true: 

‘ In order to ascertain the expenditure of any establishment, it was 
usual to calculate on a certain quantity of such things as were used for 
each individual, per day. Jt was by no means intended, that the same 
quantity should always be drank by each individual. With respect to 
the calculation of one bottle per day, for each person, it was one which 
would be considered in this country as not an unfair one—this was the 
allowance for the King’s table. A bottle a day, for each person, was 
considered by the officers of the British army as sufficient for the supply 
ef their messes—sufficient for themselves, and for such company - 
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might be invited to their mess: it was not usual to allow more, one day 
with another, to any person in the prime of life. But to shew how libe- 
rally the allowance to General Buonaparte was calculated, he should 
read to their Lordships an extract from the estimate for his table, in 
which this very article of wine was minutely specified. There was an 
allowance of strong and of weak wine. The quantity of weak wine was 
84 bottles in the course of the fortnight; but he should put that out of 
the question, and merely state the quantity of the other description of 
wine. Of that better sort of wine, there was no less than 266 bottles in 
one fortnight, applicable, wholly and entirely to General Buonaparte 
and his attendants. The particulars were— 
7 Bottles of Constantia (or 14 pint bottles). 

14 Bottles of Champaign. 

21 Bottles of Vin de Grave, 

84 Bottles of Teneriffe. 

140 Bottles of Claret. 


In all 266 Bottles. 

The number of persons connected with General Buonaparte, excluding 
those of tender age, amounted to nine, so that there was an allowance 
of nineteen bottles in one day for ten persons ; and taking one day with 
another, the allowance might be considered two bottles a day for each 
grown person. In addition to this quantity of wine, forty-two bottles 
of porter were allowed every fortnight, being at the rate of three to each 
individual,’ 

Upon all this we cannot help repeating that we think our go- 
vernment has done and is still doing too much. Why should they 
allow twelve, why even eight thousand a-year for this establish- 
ment—why is General Buonaparte'to have a suite of rt FTy* persons 
—why is he to have twelve men-servants, and General Bertrand four, 
arid Mr. Montholon three, &c.—why are two, or three, or four 
tables to be kept for all these people, according to the fancied 
gradations of their imperial character aud offices? If these gene- 
rals and their wives em to live at St. Helena with Buonaparte, 
we have no great objection ; but let them live, as they must do any 
where else, at their own expense, and not at ours. It is stated in 
Montholon’s Letterthat our government has called upon Buonaparte 
to make up all the expense of his establishment beyond £8000, or 
(as it would now appear to be settled) £12,000 per annum. ‘This 
seems fo us to be all wrong and inconsistent with our whole course 
of proceeding. We might have treated Buonaparte altogether as 
a common prisoner, given him no establishment at all, and made 
him only the usual prisoners’ allowances ; but as we did not take that 
course, and as we are pledged to treat him asa general officer, we are 
bound to furnish him a convenient habitation, a decent table, and 
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suitable attendants; and the expense of doing so, be it great or small, 
we must now be contented to bear. But are we also to provide for 
four other families towards whom we have no such engagements— 
for General and Madame Bertrand and four children, Count and 
Madame Montholon and two, and the worthy Las Cases and one; 
to say nothing of General Gourgaud and the rest of the imperial 
suite? If, for any objects of their own, they wish to remain im St. 
Helena, or if, for any objects of his, Buonaparte should persuade 
them to stay, it is no concern of ours, at least in a pecuniary way. 
Buonaparte should have a house at which he might receive their 
visits, and a table to which he might in turns invite them, and this 
house and this table should be liberally maintamed: but with 
the daily and ordinary cxpenses of these other families we should 
have no concern; they never should be mixed with Buonaparte’s 
accounts: and if he chooses, as he probably would, to contribute 
something to their housekeeping in return for the pleasure of their 
society, it should be no concern of ours. With a well furnished 
house, a carriage and horses, a table of four covers every day, as 
much wine as he or his guests choose to drink, and half a dozen 
servants, it could not be said that General Buonaparte was ill 
treated; and this establishment we have reason to believe might 
be defrayed for about £4000 per annum at the most. ‘This arrange- 
ment, besides saving £8000 per annum, would have the further 
advantage of dissipating the fumes of the imperial intoxication; it 
would bring back the general to a recollection of himself; and it 
would save us from the inconsistency and scandal of treating him 
neither quite as a general nor quite as an emperor. As long as this 
undefined and middle course is pursued, we shall be always liable 
to complaints like Montholon’s and Santini’s, founded on preten- 
sions -vhich we do not admit and which yet we tolerate. 

Santini informs us that the Pole, Piontkowski, has been sent 
back to Europe. Our readers must be aware that endeavours have 
been made to excite a great deal of interest about this person, and 
that our government was so far inyposed on as to send him out to 
St. Helena to join his beloved master. That poor simpleton, 
Warden, was enamoured ‘ with the romantic Pole,’ Captain Ponia- 
towski, an officer of the Polish troops attached to Buonaparte’s 
yee who had a command in the little army which landed in 

rance from Elba. (p. 204.) Santini calls him Co/one/, (p. 29,) 
Chef d@ Escadron, (p.ix,) and Count (p. 26) Poniatowski. ‘This is 
of a piece with the rest,—all false, and all designed to deceive the 
world by magnifying every thing which has any concern with the 
Great Napolione. 

The name of the person alluded to is, as we stated in a former 
umber, Piontkowski, and not Poniatowski; the latter is a noble 
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Polish name, to which this Pole has no more pretensions than 
Cobbett has to call himself Percy or Howard; but a great name 
was chosen to give éclat and interest to the traasaction—when the 
detection should come, the blame of the mistake might be easily 
transferred to the printer. 

He is not only not a Count, but (it would seem fram Warden’s 
account*) not a gentleman. 

He was neither a Captain, Colonel, nor Chef d’escadron; but 
a private soldier, or, at most, a corporal. 

He was so far from being attached to the person of Buonaparte, 
that the latter had never heard of him until he arrived at St. Helena, 
and so little interest did he feel about him, that we believe he never 
saw him; (Warden says he saw him once;) and it was at Buo- 
naparte’s particular request that he was sent off the island with the 
grooms and butler, as an impudent intruder. 


While Buonaparte was thus teaching Santini and Montholon te 
emulate the fame of Mendez Pinto and George Psalmanazar, an 
anonymous hand was playing, in the Manuscrit venu de St, 
Hélene, another trick of the same game. 

This work, which affects to be a summary of Buonaparte’s life 
written by himself, has excited a consjderable degree of interest in 
this country, and a still greater in France; the name of the sup- 
posed writer, and the mysterious title which it bears, naturally ex- 
cite curiosity; and there is besides a visible effort at imitating that 
sudden and tranchaunt style which is supposed to be characteristic 
of Buonaparte. But this effort is, we think, as vain as it is visible ; 
and on an attentive perusal of the whole work we are satisfied, Ist, 
that the ‘ Manuscrit’ is not the production of Buonaparte, and, 2d, 
that it is not from St. Helena. It is, we believe, the production of 
Paris; and it has been published, we are satistied, with no other 
view than (what we have already stated to be the general object of the 
Revolutionary faction) that of keeping the name, past actions, and 
future pretensions of Buonaparte alive in the public mind. The 
‘ Manuscrit’ is neither a criticism on bis character, nor an apology. 
It is not written for fame, for the author conceals senediicoane 
for profit, for we happen to know that no price was demanded for 
the copy: there remains then no other possible motive for its pub- 
lication than that which we have assigned. It is very much the 
fashion with all the Revolutionists in France to affect to believe in 
the authenticity of the ‘ Manuscrit.’—‘ If not written by the Em 
peror himself it is undoubtedly the production of M. de las Cases.’ 





*« Neither Poniatowski’s situation or manners were such as to associate him with the 
quite, ner did his modesty appear tw expect it,” Warden, p. 205. , 
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—-It is impossible that it should be the production of either, or 
that any well informed person should think so. It contains 
no new fact, no new argument, not even a new view of any of the 
subjects of which it treats; there is nothing to be found in it whiclt 
a reader of the Moniteur might not have known; there are a thou- 
sand persons in France who could compose such a commentary ; 
but we take it to be utterly impossible that Buonaparte, or Las 
Cases under his dictation, could have written the history of. so 
many events, and of such an extensive and important period, without 
having slipped into some novelty either of fact or reasoning; nor 
would either of them have made a sketch of such turgid vapidity 
and such arrogant inanity as this production: nor do we believe 
that Buonaparte will be pleased with this supposed imitation of his 
style; we are confident that his personal vanity. is so great tliat he 
will be enraged to find so trivial a production published in his name, 
We rest nothing on the numerous falsehoods and misrepresentations 
which this Manuscrit contains, because Buonaparte would probably 
have written as many and as gross, but there are blunders and ana- 
chronisms into which he could not have fallen—for instance, a par+ 
tisan writing hastily may forget the order of Buonaparte’s battles 
and treaties, but could Buonaparte himself forget whether the bat- 
tle of Jena preceded the treaty of Tilsit? In short, this work is 
obviously a fabrication, and we are prepared to expect, from the 
system which we now see in progress, that a series of similar at- 
tempts will be made to keep awake and active the hopes of the 
revolutionists; to make Buonaparte, though dead in law, 
—_————— vivum volitare per ora virorum ; 

and to spread in France, and in Belgium, that great dogma of the 
revolutionists, that things cannot remain as they are. ‘This is the 
chord upon which they are all strumming, and this is the ery in which 
they are all ready to unite. ‘The survivors of the Mountain, or of 
the party of Duke Egalité, the rump of the Directory, or the tail 
of Buonaparte, are in this unanimous, and we shall be most hap- 
pily mistaken if Europe does not soon feel the effect of this union 
of factions who, however discordant in their several hours of tri- 
umph, are now yoked together in the harness of adversity. 

These people will soon, we understand, receive a considerable re- 
inforcement in the person of the Count de las Cases, who, by a 
series of sedulous infractions of the regulations established at St. 
Helena, has contrived to be sent off the island. We say con- 
trived, because we have heard that his proceedings were all steadily 
directed to this very object; and when the governor offered to 
overlook his irregularities, and to permit him to remain with his 
master, he peremptorily rejected this indulgence, and insisted upon 
undergoing the penalty of exile from St. tne. This, from any 
other 
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ether om of the party there, would have appeared to us quite 
natural. General Bertrand always talked of coming home in a year. 
Gourgaud has mentioned two as the term of his service. M. and 
Madame Montholon have, we believe, expressed the same senti- 
ments; but we are convinced that the return of Las Cases at this 
season is a part of the system. Buonaparte sends him as Noah did 
the raven from the ark, to see if the waters have subsided, and 
whether the time approaches when ‘ the chief of the sacred family’ 
may descend from his rock in the midst of the waters. 

Las Cases will arrive with the crown of martyrdom on his head, 
and a budget of Buonapartiana at his back—he will invoke all the 
morbid sensibility of all the enemies of all the governments of Eu- 
rope, in favour of unfortunate greathess and persecuted fidelity. 
Hearts that were not so weak as to sigh at the murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien, or the more obscure, but not less certain fate of 
Palm and Wright, will bleed for the exile of the faithful Las 
Cases, and the culinary privations of the Great Napoleon; and the 
restricting his table to twenty bottles of wine a day will excite the 
commiseration of those who witnessed with unmoved placidity the 
calumnious and cowardly persecution of the Queen of Prussia. 

We here pause.—Impressed as we are with.a deep sentiment of 
the consistency and strength which the revolutionary party have ob- 
tained, and are hourly increasing throughout Europe, we shall not 
fail to recur to the subject whenever we see the press of this coun- 
try called in aid of the schemes of Buonaparte, or of Buonaparte’s 
auxiliaries, and we shall contribute our mite to the resolution of 
that famous problem, whether, in a free press, the force of reason 
and truth, and the principles of order, good morals, and true reli- 
gion, are a match for the adroitness and the audacity of the philo-~ 
sophers of the Revolution and their disciples—the loose in morals, 
the factious in politics—the preachers of liberty, the practisers of 
despotism—the weak and the wicked, the giddy and the godless. 








Art. X.—1. Report of the Secret Committee. 
2. On the present State of Public Affairs. Anon. 8vo. 
3. A Proposal for putting Reform to the Vote throughout the 
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HAT was an unhappy state of society in which every citizen 
was so closely interested in public affairs, that it was declared 
criminal by the laws for any one to be neutral in times of public com- 
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motion. The poets and philosophers, as well as the divines, have 
ever reckoned an exemption from cares of this kind among the first 
blessings to be desired by those who would live well and wisely; 
and truly it is no light evil to men who would fain live for" poste- 
rity and for themselves in the worthiest sense, when these cares 
break in upon them, to interrupt their labours, and disturb the 
tranquillity of their meditations. The course of eziinary politics 
is to them like the course of the seasons, to be regarded with no 
greater anxiety, in sure belief that the same Providence which dis- 
poses the seasons will dispose the events of the world also in such 
manner that they shall work together for good. Such things re- 
quire only that calm and pleasurable attention which is necessary for 
obtaining a competent knowledge of current history ; and the vio- 
lence with which party-matters are agitated, and the occasional 
gusts of popular passion are to them like the wind, which bloweth 
as it listeth. But when questions are at stake in which the great in- 
terests of mankind, or the safety, honour, and welfare of their own 
country are nearly concerned, it is no longer fitting that they should 
look on as indifferent observers. By the fundamental laws of Eng- 
land every man is bound to bear arms against an invading enemy ; 
and when worse dangérs than invasion are designed and threatened, 
it becomes the duty of all those who have any means of obtaining 
public attention, to stand forward, and by resisting the danger en- 
deavour, as far as in them lies, to avert it. 

It is unnecessary in this place to adduce proofs that such designs 
are actually existing: we have too much respect for the judicious 

rt of our readers to employ their time upon this topic, and too 
ittle hope of the factious,to mispend our own in attempting to pro- 
duce an effect upon schirrous hearts and distempered intellects. 
There is an admirable print among George Wither’s Emblems, 
having for its motto, Cacus nil /uce juvatur: it represents an owl 
standing, in broad sunshine, with spectacles on its beak, a lighted 
candle on each side, and a blazing torch in each claw; and the 
more light there is the less is the owl able to see. No happier 
emblem could be conceived for a thorough-paced oppositionist of 
the present day— 


For what are lights to those who blinded be, 
Or who so blind as they that will not see? 


Some of this class deny the existence of any combination for 
overthrowing the government, of any treasonable practices, or any 
seditious spirit; and they deny it in good faith: for they have so long 
been accustomed to the use of inflammatory language, to argue in 
favour of the enemies of their country, and to wish for the suc- 
cess of those enemies, in pure obstinacy of party-feeling, that 
they 
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they are perhaps incapable of understanding the object which their 
own conduct has constantly tended to promote. ‘There are others 
who, being a little more accessible to conviction, admit that a conspi- 
racy has been formed, but affect to despise it because the persons who 
are implicated are of low condition; as if in these days rank 
and fortune were iecessary qualifications for a conspirator! But 
let it be remembered, that ofall the shocking diseases to which the 
human frame is liable, the most shocking and the most loathsome 
is that in which it is devoured by the vermin which its own diseased 
humours have generated: and to despise the present appearances 
in the body politic for this cause, would be as absurd as to disregard 
the first symptoms of that frightful malady by which Sylla was con- 
sumed. The error of these persons proceeds from inattention to 
the great and momentous change which the public press has pro- 
duced in the very constitution of society. Formerly the people 
were nothing in the scale—we are hurrying on towards the time 
when they will be every thing. Like the continental physicians, 
such statesmen would pursue the expectant system, and trust to the 
vis medicatrix. Where the danger is imminent, strong remedies 
must be applied; if the bones are tainted, they must be searched 
till the joints are loosened—how else should the poison be 
expelled ? ; 

The Lord Mayor, with his usual discretion, has assured the pub- 
lic that no plot or conspiracy has existed against the government, 
and that the Report of the Secret Committee is, to his own know- 
ledge, incorrect : for it’ states that an attack had been made upon 
the magistrates, and this was got the fact; the people had not at- 
tacked either himself or any other magistrate—he had only been 
fired at by some wanton and drunken individual. Common sense 
will allow of such a distinction as little as common law. The story 
is well known of a duellist who proposed to mark out his own lean 
dimensions upon the waistcoat of a corpulent antagonist, saying, 
that if he did not hit him between the lines it should go for nothing: 
the Lord Mayor’s reasoving has all the absurdity of this proposal 
without the wit. Does he believe that the shot was fired because 
the individual was wanton and drunk, or because that individual 
was engaged in an actual and fore-planned insurrection, having in 
all likelihood made himself drunk for the work? For what pur- 
pose, does he imagine, had the rioter provided himself with fire- 
arms, either before the insurrection, or in the plunder of the gun- 
smiths’ shops? It was no attack, because the man was drunk! By 
the same reasoning, no attack was made upon Mr. Platt; and it has 
indeed more than once been remarked in extenuation of that atro- 
cious act, that the assassin was intoxicated :—he was so; and what 
was the remark of one of his associates upon that point—that ‘ the 
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drunken dog had spoiled all!’"—because in his drunkenness he 
had precipitated the execution of a plot which was soberly laid. 
His lordship also tells us that he is a member of the Union Club, 
and vouches for the loyalty of that association. It would be well 
if he called to mind that Petion, who, like himself, was a popular 
mayor, was, like him, also a member of a club of reformers, which 
club would have brought him to the guillotine, if he had not escaped 
that fate by perishing of hunger in the open fields! The Lord 
Mayor is a most active magistrate; no man pursues a thief with 
more alacrity, or collars one with greater spirit; in the language 
of the fancy, he is game. Nor is this his only merit—he goes 
through his business with decision and dispatch. But when he 
meddles with state-affairs, he reminds us of the old adage, Non 
ex quovis ligno Mercurius—it can never be carved into the bust 
of a statesman, though it may do very well for the sign of the 
patriot. 

Men engaged in parties, says Bishop Burnet, are not easily put 
out of countenance. The Lord Mayor denies that he was attacked, 
though he was shot at; and he would persuade the public that there 
are no symptoms of a revolutionary spirit in the deluded multitude, 
though Sir James Shaw, in his presence, seized a fellow bearing the 
tricolour flag in the Royal Exchange! The Livery of London, in per- 
fect conformity with the opinion of this magistrate, resolved to pe- 
tition Parliament not to pass any laws restricting the rights of the 
subject, ‘ without allowing the people to’ascertain the truth of the 
alleged grounds upon which such measures had been proposed.’ 
Such a resolution could hardly have been expected from the mayor, 
aldermen, and livery of Gotham! Information which it is not 
prudent to lay before Parliament otherwise than through Secret 
Committees, because, if it were prematurely made public, the guilty 
would have warning to elude the pursuit of justice, and the persons 
who had given evidence for detecting them might probably be 
murdered, the Common Hall would submit to the people, that they 
may ascertain its truth: they petition Parliament to let the question 
be tried and decided by the whole people, instead of putting it in 
train to be brought before a jury! They take no notice of the 
great retrenchments which have been made; on the contrary, they 
imply that no such measures have been taken, as far as it can be 
implied by words without uttering a direct falsehood; and they 
avow the opinion that there is ‘a settled design in the present 
ministers of the crown to trample upon the liberties of the people, 
and to establish a despotic government.’ Mr. Favell, in proposing 
these resolutions, so remarkable for their moderation, their wisdom, 
und their truth, trusted that the Livery would be willing to die in 
the last ditch in defence of their rights! Brave Mr. Favell !—did 
he 
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he mean Fleet Ditch, or Shore Ditch? And Mr. Hunt the Ora- 
tor, pathetically, yet heroically observed, that if the Habeas Corpus 
were suspended, ministers would have a right to drag him to a dun- 
geon and imprison him uutil the act expired. They might torture 
his flesh, he said,—they might impair his constitution,—but he glo- 
ried in the idea that they could not destroy a noble mind! Heroic 
Mr. Orator Hunt! But these magnanimous patriots may calm 
themselves. ‘The worthy members of the Livery are in no danger 
of dying ina ditch, provided they do not walk too near one on their 
way home from a Reform dinner; and Mr. Hunt will not have 
his flesh punished if he appoint no more pugilistic meetings, or 
keep them no better than his appointment with mine host of the 
British Coffee House. 

‘When God only intends the temporary chastisement of a peo- 
ple,’ says Cowley, ‘ he does not raise up his servant Cyrus, (as he 
himself is pleased to call him,) or an Alexander, who had as many 
virtues to do good as vices to do harm, but he makes the Massa- 
niellos and the Johus of Leyden the instruments of his vengeance, 
that the power of the Almighty may be more evident by the weak- 
ness of the means by which he chuses to demonstrate it. He did not 
assemble the serpents and the monsters of Africa to correct the 
pride of the Egyptians, but called for his armies of locusts out of 
Ethiopia, and formed new ones of vermin out of the very dust.’ 
‘ The thing which has been, it is that which shall be! How 
greatly might it profit the people if they would look back upon the 
demagogues who in other generations strutted their hour as lords 
of the ascendant, and were drawn in triumph by the deluded popu- 
lace through the streets of London! Such a retrospect, beginuing 
with Titus Oates and ending with Colonel Wardle, might teach 
the Londoners a little to distrust their own sagacity. The Turks 
preserve a saying of their prophet, ‘ If you are perplexed in your 
affairs, look for assi8tance from the inhabitants of the tombs :’ but 
alas! for the multitude, the experience of their fathers is buried 
with them, and the lessons of history, dearly as they have been pur- 
chased, are in vain. 

The invincible attachment which the French bear to their coun- 
try is one of the best traits of the French character. No distance, 
no time, no wrongs, can diminish it. Wherever they may be placed, 
whatever injuries they may have sustained, though their property 
should have been confiscated, their family butchered, and them- 
selves proscribed, we have seen that the honour of France was still 
dear to them; insomuch, that for this cause the emigrants were 
often known to rejoice at victories which prolonged the time 
of their exile, and seemed to render it perpetual. In this respect 


they greatly excel us: for, melancholy as it is to confess the dis- 
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graceful fact, the English have less national feeling than any other 
people. It is notorious that the bitterest enemies of England in 
America, the writers who by their falsehoods and virulent invectives 
have most contributed to exasperate the Americans against Great 
Britain, are natives and subjects of this country, who with the feel- 
ings of renegades and traitors, hate the land in which they were 
born and bred. And well it is when this generation of vipers 
transport themselves: but too many of them remain at home to 
hiss and to sting. We talk of patriotism,—but no men ever pos- 
sessed so little as our self-styled patriots. They are ready at all 
times to impeach the motives and calumniate the measures of the 
government, labouring even, as far as they can, to obstruct its com- 
mon and necessary operations. In times of war they go on from 
step to step, pleading the enemy’s cause with all the warmth and 
zeal of unfeed advocates, till they have identified their own feelings 
with his; and they pursue so precisely the course which is best 
suited to his interests, that he reckons their efforts among the cir- 
cumstances which facilitate his success. In times of peace they 
join in any cry however senseless, take up any cause however fri- 
volous or unjust, aud follow any leader however worthless, despe- 
rate, or despicable, for the sake of aunoying the government at 
least, if they cannot succeed in inflicting upon it any serious injury. 
A spirit like this has never existed in any other country, unless it 
were Carthage; and had it not been by the prevalence of such 
a spirit, Carthage perhaps might not have been overthrown,—for 
Hannibal, like Marlborough, had his worst enemies at home. 

It may be neither uninteresting nor unprofitable to trace, if we 
ean, the growth of a spirit- by which England is so peculiarly cha- 
racterized and disgraced, and to seek for the causes which have 
tended to combine so many persons against the best government in 
the world. 

The wars between the rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
bloody as they were, and important in their political consequences, 
were of the same character as contested elections in the present day : 
the game was of the same kind, though the stake differed tremen- 
dously in magnitude ; men were engaged on either side from party- 
feeling, or private and accidental circumstances, such as their con- 
nections, or their birth-place,—not from any public principle, or 
clear conception that their cause was right. And when the feroy 
cious struggle was termiftated by the union of the two families, it 
is surprizing how little animosity seems to have survived it. The 
religious disputes under Henry VIII. divided the nation in a diffe- 
rent manner, and produced a long train of consequences, which are 
acting at this hour, and the end of which no human foresight can 
discern. The first Reformers were possessed by a burning fiery 
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zeal; they trampled under foot all personal considerations; the 
strongest human ties proved as weak as the green withs which 
Sampson snapt asunder when he arose from his sleep: their com- 
forts, their worldly wealth and prospects, their affections, their 
liberty, their lives, were as dust and ashes compared to the king- 
dom of Heaven, on which their hearts were fixed, and which was 
ever present to their fervent imagination. Impatient of restraint, 
and intolerant of all error or even difference of opinion, however 
harmless, they were equally ready to stand ih triumph beside the 
stake as persecutors, or sing in the flames themselves triumphantly 
as martyrs. ‘The Catholics, on their part, were neither less sin- 
cere, nor less zealous: they saw distinctly the enormous present evil 
to which their antagonists shut their eyes, and the perilous conse- 
quences which those antagonists, perhaps, were incapable of seeing ; 
but they were blind themselves to the corruptions and abominations 
which had provoked this destructive hostility. Both parties had 
their time-servers, who sought only to advance themselves in the 
confusion ; but the feelings of the great majority, as well as of the 
leading persons on both sides, were unalloyed with any baser mo- 

tives, though all the fiercer passions were called into full play. 
During the first heat and effervescence of this great revolution, 
the most momentous by which civilized society had ever, till then, 
been convulsed, the religious part of the question was exclusively re- 
garded; but it was not long before its earthly relations were perceived : 
and the church of England had hardly been established by Elizabeth 
before theological opinions produced two political parties in the 
state, each mortally inimical to the other, but both hating the new 
church which stood at equal distance from either. ‘The Catholics 
looked to Spain, hoping to recover their lost supremacy by the 
arms of a foreign power. Their hearts had ceased to be English 
when the government of England became heretical, and Burleigh 
tells us that Philip LI. was even * greatly beloved’ by them: his 
domestic tyranny, his persecution of the Jews in Spain, and his in- 
fernal cruelties in the Netherlands excited in them neither shame 
nor indignation; the more formidable he was, the greater were 
their hopes; they looked to him, as the ultra-whigs of the present 
day have looked to Buonaparte, and in like manner forgave his in- 
satiable ambition, his falsehoods, his murders, and his massacres, 
because he was the enemy of their own government. The Pu- 
ritans were not less disaffected, but they were jess treasonable, be- 
cause they expected no foreign assistance, neither were they at this 
time so strong a party in themselves. It soon became apparent 
that they tended naturally toward republicanism ; for certain it is, 
that monarchy and episcopacy, the throne and the altar, are much 
more nearly connected than writers of bad faith, or little reflection, 
KK4 have 
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have sought to persuade mankind. They who disregard all sanction 
of antiquity, who dissent from the institutions and abhor the 
ceremonies of their country, have proceeded far in denaturalizing 
themselves. Resistance, according to a memorable declaration of 
Mr. Fox, must always be considered by such men as a question of 
prudence ; they are held to their allegiance by a cable of which 
only one weak strand is uncut,—when the first gale comes on it 
will part. Besides this insensible, but natural, inclination toward 
democracy, which afises from the principles of a popular church 
government, there was another cause why the current should set in 
that direction; it was only under commonwealths that the Puritans 
saw their beloved discipline flourish ; the sufferance which it had ob- 
tained in France was won in opposition to the crown, and exposed 
to continual and imminent danger from its known enmity. At that 
time the elements of our constitution had not yet adjusted them- 
selves; there was a fair external, but it was like a crust upon the 
chaos, 





congestaque eodem 

Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum, 
and these fermenting principles were in full activity within. The 
ptince was for extending too far his undefined prerogative, and the 
people were equally disposed for pushing to extremes their unde- 
fined rights. Perhaps political causes would not have produced a 
civil war, if a religious ferment had not existed at the same time 
and combined with them,—as some diseases are known in a certain 
degree to be influenced by any endemic malady which happens to 
prevail, and thus to acquire a-type more malignant than their own. 
The Puritans were intolerant, fanatical, insolent and seditious ; on 
the other hand their opponents were equally bigoted, and they 
were imperious and cruel ; but it should not be forgotten that they 
clearly understood the designs of the discontented, and that their 
foresight was fully confirmed by the sequel. Laud cut off the ears 
of his libellers ; and as injuries of this kind are never repaid without 
large interest, when their day of triumph arrived they cut off his 
head. His journal was published for the sake of vilifying his cha- 
racter, but malice is as often deficient in judgment as in generosity, 
and it proved his best vindication. ‘Time enough should now have 
elapsed for us to contemplate this part of our history with indifferent 
minds, neither extenuating the errors of one party, nor aggravating 
those of the other,—but the memory of Laud is still pursued with 
calumny and insult. 

Do not let us identify our own feelings too much with those of 
our forefathers. The rank among the nations which, by their 
valour, they have won for us, we are bound resolutely to maintain; 
the liberties which, by their virtues, they have bequeathed to us, 
we 
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we are bound religiously to preserve; the institutions which, in 
their wisdom, they have framed for us, we are bound faithfully to 
uphold, that our children after us may inherit those privileges 
and blessings which have been our happy inheritance. But let us 
not perpetuate the spirit of factions which have done their work of 
evil and good. Let us do honour to their sincerity, to their sa- 
crifices, to their sufferings, and to their zeal,—when it was on the 
suffering side. But let us mark out distinctly upon our historical 
chart the errors of their course, lest we, in our time, and others 
after us, should suffer shipwreck upon the same rocks and quick- 
sands. 

The wisest thing which the government and the rulers of the 
church in those days could have done, would have been to encou- 
rage the emigration to New England, instead of impeding it. In 
an evil hour for the body politic did they close that abscess which 
the peccant humour had opened for itself. ‘They should have 
afforded every possible outlet. ‘ You will not live contentedly 
under our system; go then where you may establish your own, 
and go in peace.’ ‘This should have been their language. But 
they did not understand the nature of the steam which was at work, 
and alarmed at hearing the vapour hiss as it issued out, they stopt 
the safety-valve. Indeed, throughout this whole portion of our 
history, to whatever communion or party the writer may belong, he 
will have almost as much to blush for, as to forgive. 

The political struggle which began on both sides, rather from 
resentment of their wrongs than‘in any fixed purpose, assumed in its 
progress a character of decided principle. On the one part 
there was a generous sense of loyalty which shrunk from no per- 
sonal sacrifices, but would have given unlimited power to the ob- 
ject of its idolatrous devotion; on the other, a sentiment, not less 
noble in degree, and of austerer kind, which offered up old feelings 
and old institutions at the altar of Republican Liberty. But the 
sects who associated for the subversion of the monarchy remained 
united no longer than while the contest was doubtful; their mutual 
animosity had only been suspended while they were bent upon the 
destruction of a commonenemy. One of these sects perceived the 
error which they had committed, and addressed, in 1657, a memo- 
rial to Charles II. offering their services to assist in his restoration. 
A few’ brief extracts from this paper may be read with peculiar 
advantage at this time,—and with interest at all times—for their 
wisdom and the feeling with which it is expressed. ‘The memo- 
rial came from ‘ certain Baptists,’ and spoke the sense of that body 
of Christians, who have ever been the most tolerant of the secta- 
rians. 


* Like poor bewildered travellers, perceiving that we have lost our 
way, 
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way, we are necessitated, though with tired and irksome steps, thus to 
walk the same ground over again, that we may discover where it was 
we first turned aside, and may institute a more prosperous course in the 
progress of our journey. Thus far we can say we have gone right, 
keeping the road of honesty and sincerity, and having yet done nothing 
but what we think we are able to justify, not by those weak and beggarly 
arguments drawn either from success, which is the same to the just and 
the unjust, or from the silence and satisfaction of a becalmed con- 
science,—but from the sure, safe, sound, and unerring maxims of law, 
justice, reason, and righteousness.— ‘ 

* How have our hopes been blasted! how have our expectations been 
disappointed ! how have our ends been frustrated! All those pleasant 
gourds under which we were sometimes solacing and caressing our- 
selves, how are they perished in a moment! how are they withered in 
a night! how are they vanished and come to nothing! Righteous is 
the Lord, and righteous are all bis judgments! We have sown the 
wind, and we have reaped a whirlwind; we have sown faction, and 
have reaped confusion ; we have sown folly, and we have reaped deceit. 
When we looked. for liberty, behold slavery! When we expected righ- 
teousness, behold oppression! When we sought for justice, behold a 
cry—a great and a lamentable cry throughout the whole nation! — 

‘Time, the great discoverer of all things, has at last unmasked the 
disguised designs of this mysterious age, and made that obvious to the 
dull sense of fools which was before visible enough to the quick-sighted 
prudence of wise men,—that liberty, religion, and reformation, the 
wonted engines of politicians, are but deceitful baits by which the 
easily-deluded multitude are tempted to a greedy pursuit of their own 
ruin/ 
~ The abuse of these ¢ wonted engines’ led necessarily to a violent 
‘reaction ; and the people laid their liberties, with their crown, at 
the feet of Charles the Second. Under his reign it is that we first 
discover a set of men acting, with or without cause, in regular op- 
position to government,—sometimes upon just grounds, at others 
for the mere purpose of vexatiously impeding it in its ordinary 
course ; and even at times forcing it into measures of iniquity and 
blood. ‘Three classes may distinctly be perceived in this first re- 
gular Opposition :—the stern old republicans, who, though they had 
seen by experience how impossible it was to establish a common- 
wealth in England, clung nevertheless to their darling theory : some 
of these men were of high principles and stoical virtue, who nursed 
in themselves a consolatory pride, by thinking that though fallen on 
evil days, they were worthy of a purer system and a happier age. 
With these men most of the Independents joined in feeling, and 
differed from them ouly in the reverence with which they regarded 
the memory of Oliver, whom the higher class beheld as the be- 
trayer of their cause, but whose name was precious to those of his 
own community. ‘The second class consisted of such men as Lord 
Russel, 
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Russel, whose imaginations were less ardent, and their views more 
moderate—who desired nothing more than constitutional liberty— 
and would have regarded such liberty as we now enjoy as a true 
political millenniuin : the Presbyterians were generally of this spi- 
rit. ‘The third were men of no principle, like Shaftsbury, who, 
whether he were conspiring with the crown, or against it, cared for 
nothing but his own purposes, and the gratification of a wicked 
heart. lt would be libelling human nature to suppose that there 
were many persons so thoroughly depraved as this accomplished 
villain ;—he is here mentioned not as the representative, but as the 
head of a party whose sole principle was that of selfishness. 

The wisest statesman of that age, Sir William ‘Temple, speaks 
thus of oppositions. ‘ Among such men, | have observed all set 
quarrels with the age, and pretences of reforming it. by their own 
models, to end commonly like the pains of a man ima little boat, 
who tugs at a rope that is fast to a ship: it looks as if he re- 
solved to draw the ship to him; but the truth and his meaning 
is, to draw himself to the ship, when he gets in where be can, 
and does like the rest of the crew when he is there.’ How often 
has this happy illustration been exemplitied in the course of Eng- 
lish history! But if we would see in what manner the delete- 
rious spirit of party can disorder the juidgment and infect the whole 
moral and intellectual nature of men, it is only necessary to re- 
member the Popish plot—that foulest stain in our annals. If 
there be one historical fact more humiliating to an Englishman 
than all others, more painful and mortifying to every good mind— 
it is the conduct of Lord Russel upon occasion of Lord Stafford’s 
sentence. At this time it requires no small exertion of charity to 
suppose that any person could ever have believed Lord Stafford’s 
guilt, or have listened to the evidence against him without instantly 
perceiving its absurd insufficiency and its atrocious falsehood. Yet 
when he had been condemned upon such testimony, and the King 
(who dared not save him in opposition to the madness of the 
people and the malignity of party) remitted to the venerable old 
man the more ignominious and cruel parts of his sentence, Lord 
Russel stood up in Parliament and called in question the King’s 
power of exercising this poor indulgence of humanity !—When he 
himself was condemned under circumstances of equal injustice, 
and the same mitigation of the pains of death was granted,—his 
own feelings, at being reminded of Lord Stafford’s case, were 
hardly too severe a punishment for having thus, in the strong lan- 
guage of the prophet, ‘ corrupted his compassions,’ and sinned 
against his own soul. Lord Russel is deservedly canonized in his- 
tory as one of our state- martyrs; and in thus allnding to this only spot 
upon his life, no wrong is offered or intended to his name. ” 
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if the se of party could act in such a manner upon one whose 
stem es were so just, whose disposition was so gentle, and whose 

eart was so good—upon so truly religious and excellent a man,— 
who can wonder at the demoniacal passions which it calls forth: in 
viler natures—in the selfish, the sensual, the profligate, and the 
godless! 

Under Charles the Second we first behold men acting for or 
against the government, not upon any consistent scheme of poli- 
tical views or moral principles, but merely as they happened to be 
in or out of place. And in the same reign the religious disputes, 
which during their paroxysms had occasioned such public and pri- 
vate calamities, such individual wickedness and national disgrace, 
settled into a chronic disease. ‘The hatred which Charles conceived 
in his youth for the discipline and manners of the puritans would 
in him be pardonable, even if there had been less cause for a rea- 
sonable dislike of both; but it led him to measures of infamous 
cruelty in Scotland, and to a system in England which, though less 
bloody indeed, was yet abominably inhuman, as well as grossly 
impolitic and unjust. It is not imaginable that any system could 
have reconciled all differences and abated all asperities of sectarian- 
ism: that which was pursued tended inevitably to increase them ; 
the Church retaliated upon its fallen enemies with little discrimi- 
nation and less charity, and the Nonconformists’ Memorial be- 
came the counterpart of the Sufferings of the Clergy—another part 
of the History of Persecution in England! The sectaries thus 
acquired a new generic name, when that of Puritans had become 
odious to the nation; and though this may at first appear a trifling 
thing, it was in no slight degree unfavourable to the interests both 
of the State and the Church. ‘The mere circumstance of being thus 
comprehended under one appellation gave them a bond of union, 
and a pofitical coherence as advantageous to their insulated concerns 
as it is injurious to the common weal. The Act of Uniformity em- 
bodied among us a party inveterately hostile to the Church ; but the 
Church of England is vitally and inseparably connected with the 
State, and they who are discontented with it are but half-English- 
men. When Burleigh sought to impress upon his sovereign a full 
sense of the formidable strength of Spain, he reminded her not 
merely that the Spaniards were ‘ constant, ambitious, politic, and 
valiant,’ but that they were also ‘ a people one-hearted in religion.’ 
This great statesman well knew where this is not the case how 
rarely unanimity will be found in national measures. 

James the Second towards the latter part of his reign courted 
the Nonconformists, and their late historians justify those who 
presented an address to this‘monarch, in terms not very consistent 
with historical truth. ‘ When a gang of assassins,’ says the writer, 
‘ are 
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* are tearing my flesh, and drinking my blood, and breaking my 
boues without mercy,—if Satan’s eldest son were to pass by, and 
drag mine adversaries off me, and rescue me from their murderous 
hands, I know not that it would be any crime to thank him for his 
merciful interposition and his compassion to a poor tormented 
creature.’ Discrete and sober language! from whence it might be 
inferred that all the tortures inflicted upon the Christians by Decius 
or Diocletian, had been renéwed by the Church of England. But 
the Dissenters happened at that time to have a specimen of tho- 
rough Romish intolerance before their eyes; they compared the 
Act of Uniformity and the Conventicle Act (things bad enough of 
themselves) with the Dragunnades of Louis XIV. and taking 
warning in time by the experience of their neighbours, they made 
common cause with the Church against an enemy who never per- 
secuted by halves. 

James was too late in his temporizing policy. The execution 
of Mrs. Gaunt, which, whew all its circumstances of baseness, 
illegality, cruelty, and consummate wickedness are considered, is, 
perhaps, the foulest murder that ever was committed under the 
forms of law, had filled the Dissenters with indignation and hatred 
against him. They seem also to have continued obstinate believers 
in the popish. plot, when most other persons were heartily ashamed 
of having been so grossly deluded. Even in the reign of George I. 
Crosby calls the conduct of Oates in this impudent villany, ‘ a 
never-to-be-forgotten service to his country.” Oh if men would 
but call into action half as much disposition to believe in matters 
of religion, as they exhibit daily in political transactions, there 
would be no such thing as infidelity in England,—for we continually 
see (and never was it more strongly exemplified than at the present 
time) that they who are possessed by the spirit of faction, form 
their opinion of the facts before them, and believe or digbelieve, 
according to their inclination and their will, in spite of the under- 
standing faculty, and in contempt of conscience. ‘ When parties 
are once formed,’ says Burnet, ‘ and a resolution is taken upon 
other considerations, no evidence can convince those who have 
beforehand resolved to stick to their point.’ 

There are some curious particulars concerning Titus Oates in 
Crosby’s History. This wretch being once told that he ought not 
to seek revenge, but leave it to God, replied, ‘ that vengeance was 
indeed God’s sweet morsel, which he kept to himself!’ It is one of 
the few blots upon King William’s reign that this man should have 
been pensioned with £400 a year. ‘To remit his fine was allow- 
able and wise, because so excessive a mulct was plainly intended to 
serve as a sentence of imprisonment for life; and therefore it was 
proper to abrogate a sentence which went beyond the strict —_— 
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of law as much as it fell short of the malefactor’s guilt. But 
Oates had been found guilty, upon the fullest testimony, of a series 
of perjuries perhaps the most wicked in themselves, and the most 
extensively fatal in their consequences that ever consigned any one 
miserable soul to perdition; and no paltry considerations of petty 
interests should have induced a government, standing as William’s 
did upon the sacred ground of religion and constitutional liberty, 
to injure itself with after-ages by sanctioning and rewarding a con- 
victed miscreant. 

The Revolution of 1688, of all revolutions the most necessary 
in its causes, the most moderate in its course, and in its conse- 
quences the most beneficial, produced a new faction in the coun- 
try, more respectable in their origin than in their conduct. Their 
principle in reality was of a religious nature, and entitled to as 
much indalgence as any other scruple of conscience, which is in- 
nocent in itself, and injurious only to the individuals by whom it is 
fostered. Erroneous therefore as the Nonjurors were, yet in re- 
signing their preferment rather than offend against their own sense 
of allegiance, they acted upon virtuous grounds, and are to be men- 
tioned with respect, though not with applause. ‘The joint-histo- 
rians* of the Dissenters have chosen to charge the clergy of the 
seventeenth century with a disposition towards Popery, and instan- 
cing in proof of this the fact that Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester, 
died in the Romish communion—they add, Ex uno disce omnes: 
a conclusion as logical as it would be to infer that the whole body 
of the Dissenters are as uncharitable as Messrs. Bogue aud Bennet 
have here shewn themselves. [tis to the opposition which the Eng- 
lish bishops made against James’s design of re-establishing the Ro- 
man Catholic religion that we are indebted for the Revolution ; it 
is to the Church of England, and to the clergy of that church that 
we are beholden for the blessings consequent upon that Revolution 
which we now enjoy. The liberties of the country were saved by 
its religion. ‘Those prelates who had preached and were ‘ready to 
practise passive obedience in human eoncerns, and who were far 
from blameless on the score of persecution, manfully stood forward 
when they saw the irons preparing, which may truly be said to eat 
into the soul. And as if to prove how free they were from any 
selfish or merely political views, when they thus nobly placed them- 
selves in the breach, many of these very men submitted afterwards to 
the deprivation of their bishoprics, and bore testimony to the claims 
of the ejected king, as honestly as they had resisted his projects. 

The Jacobites of the last century, like the Catholics of the pre- 
ceding one, hoped to recover their ascendancy by means of a 
foreign power; and learning thus to desire the success of that 





* Messrs. Bogue and Bennet, vol. i. p. 422. 
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power against the fleets and armies of England, they denaturalized 
themselves at heart. In this case however, as in that of the Ca- 
tholics, there was a principle and a point of conscience: the man 
who erred in judgment, and perhaps made himself amenable by 
overt acts to the laws of his country, might yet stand acquitted to 
God and to his own heart. But by this time there bad arisen 
among usa sect more mischievous than the wildest fanatics: a 
sect who arrogated to themselves the name of Free-thinkers, 
though they were of all men in reality the most enslaved in mind, 
The picture which Berkeley has given of them in his admirable 
work represents them as truly now as when it was drawn. ‘ They 
seem to me, he says, ‘ drunk and giddy with a false notion of h- 
berty ; and spurred on by this principle to make mad experiments 
on their country, they agree only in pulling down all that stands in 
their way, without any concerted scheme, and without caring or 
knowing what to erect in its stead. To hear them descant on the 
moral virtues, resolve them into shame, then laugh at shame as a 
weakness, admire the unconfined lives of savages, despise all order 
and decency of education, one would think the intention of these 
philosophers was, when they had pruned and weeded the notions 
of their fellow-subjects and divested them of their prejudices, to 
strip them of their clothes, and fill the country with naked fol- 
lowers of nature, enjoying all the privileges of brutality.’ 

This evil we derived from France. Voltaire has been the great 
master of this execrable school, but Voltaire only followed the 
fashion of his country. ‘It is impossible,’ says Addison, ‘ to read a 
page in Plato, Tully, and other ancient moralists, without being a 
greater and a better man for it. On the contrary, I could never 
read any of our modish French authors, or those of our own 
country who are the imitators and admirers of that trifling nation, 
without being for some time out of humour with myself, and at 
every thing about me. ‘Their business is to depreciate human 
nature, aud consider it under its worst appearances. ‘They give 
mean interpretations and base motives to the worthiest actions ; 
they resolve virtue and vice into constitution. In short, they en- 
deavour to make no distinction between man and man, or between 
the species of men and that of brutes.’ It was in a nation where the 
fashionable literature deserved this character that Voltaire was born 
and educated: he obtained his popularity in the cheapest way, by 
falling in with the humour of the times, flattering the prejudices of 
his contemporaries, and administering provocatives to their vices. 
Are we wrong in believing that the irreligion which prepared the 
way for his success is more imputable to Henry IV. than to any 
other individual? In an age of religious sincerity and fervour, 
Henry LV. fer palpable political consideratious, renounced the 
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faith in which he had been bred, and for which so many thousands 
and tens of thousands of his adherents had willingly shed their 
blood; and he reconciled himself to an idolatrous, faithless and 
persecuting church, at a time when the holocausts of the Inquisi- 
tion were still smoking, and before the martyrs of St. Bartholomew 
had mouldered in their graves, 'The world had never seen so 
signal an instance of apostacy. No protestants, however they 
might strive to excuse the change for the immediate benefit of 
peace which was obtained by it, could possibly believe that it was 
the result of conviction; and it needs little reflection to perceive 
what must necessarily have been the fatal effects of such an ex- 
ample. Swift was of opinion that the best means for promoting 
the advancement of religion, when piety and morals had fallen to 
decay, would be by the example and influence of the sovereign 
and the government. Thus, indeed, Christianity had been intro- 
duced into England, Scotland, Ireland, and the whole North of 
Europe. The princes were converted, and the people followed 
the steps of their rulers. Would not the example of disbelief, 
or at least of making belief subservient to policy and worldly views, 
be followed with even more alacrity? so it might have been fore- 
seen, and so it was found. The chief persons among the Huguenots, 
who had at one time nearly divided France, one after another struck 
into the path of preferment. One thing alone was wanting to 
complete the depravation, that the morals of the king should be as 
loose as his faith, and here also the pattern of evil was found, 
Perhaps there is no other person in history, who with a strong 
understanding, a good disposition and good intentions, has left so 
injurious an example to mavkind as ter IV. of France. ‘The 
effect was seen in the reign of his immediate successor, and more 
especially during the wars of the Fronde. The religious wars had 
been atrocious to the last degree, but men were sincere and zealous 
on both sides, ready to suffer or to inflict death for their principles. 
Subsequently they shifted sides, like players at a whist-table when 
the rubber is ended, and carried on hostilities with the same fe- 
rocious spirit, when there was scarcely even a profession of prin- 
ciple on either part. 

Infidelity had been known in England before it was imported 
from France, but it had made no progress. Lord Herbert was 
too much an enthusiast to make proselytés to a system which is 
fatal to enthusiasm; the elements were not so happily mixed in 
him as in his saintly brother; but they were the same elements, 
and such as find no sympathy in vulgar minds. Hobbes had no 
taint of licentiousness in his thoughts or habits: while he weaken- 
ed the restraints of religion, he would have bound faster the chains 
of human authority. ‘These were not opinions to make their for- 
tune 
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tune in this country. ‘They were addressed to hard heads, and 
might have suited hard hearts: something light and frothy was 
wanting, which should flatter the vanity as well as the vices of man, 
and this was introduced from our neighbours at a time when the 
nation was disgusted with fanaticism and hypocrisy. A philoso- 
phy* of home growth soon came to its aid,—a superficial philo- 
sophy, which, deriving every thing from without,-led the way for 
gross materialism+ with all its pernicious consequences,—the neces- 
sary consequences of premises so shallow and so false. 

The prevalence of this spirit is shown by the manner in which 
Swift attacked it in his ‘ Argument to prove that the abolishing of 
Christianity in England might be attended with some inconve- 
niencies, and perhaps not produce those many good effects pro- 

sed thereby.’ A fashion of infidelity even at that time when the 
aws against irreligious publications were enforced, prevailed in the 
higher and even in the middle classes, among the town wits, the 
club and coffee-house politicians, and the talkers of the age; this 
too when frequent changes in church-government had loosened the 
belief of the people, and when the character of the inferior clergy 
was, from many causes,t at the lowest ebb. How prevalent it 
had become a generation later, and how low it had sunk, may be 
seen by Fielding’s admirable account of the Robinhoodians, and the 
fine satire with which he draws from their proceedings the following 
conclusions, as what ‘ must be allowed by every reader’ — 


* First, that some religion had a kind of establishment among these 
people. 

‘ Secondly, that this religion, whatever it was, could not have the 
least sway over their morals or practices. 





* This subject has been treated with great ability by Mr. Coleridge in his Lay 
Sermons. See in particular the last note to his Statesman'’s Manual. 

t A writer of great erudition and strength of mind, who lived when this mise- 
rable philosophy was beginning to show itself in England, distinctly perceived its fatal 
tendency. ‘ Atheism,’ he says, * most commonly lurks in confinio scientie ct ignorantia. 
When the minds of men begin to draw those gross earthly vapours of sensual and mate- 
tial speculations by dark and cloudy disputes, they are then most in danger of being 
benighited inthem. There is a natural sense of God, that lodges in the minds of the 
lowest and the dullest sort of vulgar man, which is always roving after him, catching at 
him, though it cannot lay sure hold on him ; which works like a natural instinct antece- 
dent to any mature knowledge, as being indeed the first principle of it: and if I were 
to speak precisely in the mode of the Stoicks, I would rather call it égutv agg Tov Gedy, than 
with Plutarch, 62% vénow. But when contentions, disputes, and trothy reasonings, and 
contemplations iuformed by fleshly affections, conversant only about the outside of Na- 
ture, begin to rise in men’s souls, they may then be ia some danger of depressing all those 
inbred notions of a Deity, and to reason themselves out of their own sense, as the old 
Sceptics did. And therefore’it may be, it might be wished, that some men that have not 
religion, had had. more superstition to accompany them in their passage from ignorance 
to knowledge.’ Select Discourses by John Smith, late Fellow ef Queen’s College in 
Cambridge. 1660. 

¢ Some of these causes are indicated in a former Number, 
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* Thirdly, that this society in which the first principles of religion 
and government were debated, was the chief assembly in this country, 
and Mr. Whitebread the baker, the greatest man in it. 

* And, lastly,’ he says, ‘ I think it can create no manner of surprize 
in any one that such a nation as this hath been long since swept away 
from the face of the earth, and the very name of such a people expunged 
out of the memory of man,’ 


When Fielding thus strongly and indignantly expressed his own 
feelings upon this important subject, the circulation of. opinions 
was slow because of the little intercourse between one part of the 
country and another. From London to York was then a week’s 
journey, and there were no stages which travelled farther north. 
No provincial nawrepapers were extant; there were no circulating 
libraries, no book-clubs, no reviews, and the earliest magazines had 
ut just been established. Every month now produces more 
books than were at that time published in a year, and the number 
of readers has multiplied in equal, or greater proportion. The 
error of that day was not on the side of toleration or supineness, as 
the proceedings against Clarke and Whiston may prove: it was 
dangerous to attack the religion of the country, and whenever it 
was attempted, the attack was made covertly, and with at least an 
appearance of decorum. Yet even then the pestilence of infidelity 
was but too widely disseminated ; it produced less certainly the dis- 
belief of revealed religion than the hatred of it; and when men, 
either from profligacy, or from any mis-directed principle of faith, 
desire the overthrow of an ecclesiastical establishment, they are 
prepared to regard with complacency any political circumstances 
favourable to a consummation which they wish for so devoutly. 
In proportion therefore as irreligion and infidelity increased, they 
increased the number of bad subjects. 

Infidels and atheists in catholic countries hate their own church, 
even where it is most intolerant, less than they abhor the reformed 
religion, which, standing upon the sure ground of reason and 
Scripture, challenges the freest, fullest investigation. Infidelity in- 
deed allies itself easily with the Romish church as a system which 
it may safely despise in the gross, which requires only externals, 
and compounds at a moderate rate for transgressions of every kind. 
Bolingbroke would have betrayed this country to a popish sove- 
reign. ‘This man was a sciolist in philosophy and a traitor in 

litics. Though more than a century has elapsed since he and 
Harley impeded the course of Marlborough’s victories and blasted 
their fruits, a true Englishman cannot rcad or remember the history 
of those times without feeling his cheek glow with shame and indig- 
nation. England never had so much in her power as during the 
eonferences at Utrecht, and never did she appear in so degraded 
and 
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and disgraceful a character: so notorious was the bad faith of the 
English cabinet, that Prince Eugene said to one of our ministers 
he knew not whether he were speaking to an Englishman or a 
Frenchman. A charge even of direct corruption is brought against 
our negociators, and by no light authority. D. Luiz da Cunha, one 
of the Portugueze ministers at the Congress, asserts, that the reason 
why Portugal obtained such unfavourable terms was that he had 
not money to bribe the English ministers, and the Spanish ambas- 
sador had. 

The peace of Utrecht, with all the complicated treachery and 
baseness by which it was brought about, was the effect of faction, 
of that vile party-spirit which has been so often the reproach and 
the bane of England. The faction which then, for its own sinister 
purposes, betrayed the interests of Europe did not long enjey their 
triumph; the great object of all their machinations was frustrated, 
and the happiest age of English history began with the accession 
of the House of Brunswick. The reigus of the first two Georges 
were disturbed by two rebellions, rashly undertaken, ill-conducted, 
and too rigorously punished. After the second of these explosions 
the Jacobites satisfied themselves with indulging their feelings in 
treasonable songs and toasts; and as the prince to whom they were 
so faithfully attached happily had no children by the remarkable 
woman whose life he rendered miserable, their loyalty died a 
natural death. The last remnant of this unfortunate family was 
no object of fear or jealousy to the reigning king, he became there- 
fore an object of dignified compassion. At a time when Buona- 
parte, renewing the bloody practices of former usurpers, ordered 
the Duc d’Enghien to midnight execution, the last of the Stuarts 
received from the King of England an allowance suitable to bis 
birth and rank. Upon his decease the Prince Regent gave him a 
monument ; and it will perhaps be recorded in history that this act 
of honourable and princely feeling was censured as a waste of 
public money by some of that party who arrogate to themselves 
exclusively the praise of liberality. 

. The present king—an Englishman not only by birth and educa- 
tion, but if ever there was one, by heart and habits also—succeeded 
to the throne of an united people, which none of his predecessors 
had done since Henry VILL. The Jacobites were now regarded 
rather as humourists than as a party in the state: their politics were 
as much out of date as a ruff and fardingale, or a Steenkirk wig. 
The Catholics were quiet and contented; for the vexatious laws 
under which they lived had been suspended by the spirit of the age, 
and they were not molested. The Dissenters, enjoying the most 
full and perfect toleration, were more engaged in controversies 
among themselves than with the Church. Vigorous counsels had 
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raised our military and naval reputation to its old and proper stand- 
ard. Affairs were quiet at home and prosperous abroad. Our 
colonies were rapidly increasing in population, wealth and impor- 
tance. Commerce was more flourishing than ever, arts and manu- 
factures were improving,—a spirit of improvement seemed to cha- 
racterize the age. Literature and the fine arts were every where 
encouraged ; scientific voyagers and travellers were sent out by 
England, France, Spain, Dieniairt and Russia; and despotic sove- 
reigns courted the correspondence of men of letters and affected 
the language of philosophy. But whata philosophy! Alas—they 
had ‘ forsaken the Fountain of living waters, and hewed them out 
cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no water.’ The moral con- 
sequences of such philosophy were seen in the private life of 
Catherine, and in the first partition of Poland. ‘The purchase and 
subjugation of Corsica by the French was another proof of the 
atrocious usurpations which might unblushingly be effected in an 
age of liberal ideas; and tortures too shocking to be remembered 
without shuddering, were inflicted upon a poor madman by a court 
which called itself the most polished in the world, and in a nation 
which boasted of its humanity and its fine feelings! 

In England, notwithstanding all the fair appearances with which 
the present reign commenced, a spirit of insubordination had long 
been gaining ground. Steele remarked at the beginning of the 
eentury, that ‘ the newspapers of this island were as pernicious to 
weak heads in England as ever books of chivalry to Spain.’ The 
temper which they produced was not dangerous in his days, and he 
regarded it rather as a malady and a misfortune in the individuals, 
than as an evil to the state; ‘ they are considered as lunatics,’ he 
says, ‘ and therefore tolerated in their ravings.’ During the two 
preceding reigns the circulation of political writings had been 
comparatively trifling, and their effect not very great. We had 
not yet learned to talk of the reading public, or to call ourselves a 
thinking people. "The pamphlets and flying squibs of the day were 
above’ the reach of the multitude, and beneath the notice of the 
learned ; they passed current therefore for as little as they were 
worth. Buta tremendous alteration was now to take place, and 
the art of popular writing was at the same time carried to perfec- 
tion and directed to the most mischievous of all purposes. ‘This 
was accomplished by Junius: the most influential and the most 
pernicious [nghsh writer of his age. ‘The works of other libellers 
have died with them ; and the authors have either sunk into utter 
contempt, or been remembered only for infamy; but it has been 
this man’s fate to have his falsehood, his malignity, and his wicked- 
ness overlooked or pardoned because of the skill with which he 
compounded his poisonous ingredients. He may be considered as 
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the founder of that school of writers, who, setting truth at defiance, 
impose the most audacious misrepresentations upon a credulous 
public, and seasoning sophistry with slander, carry into literary and 
political disquisition a spirit of personal malevolence. He too was 
the first writer.since the Restoration who set an example of tradu- 
eing the sovereign, insulting the chief magistrate as an individual, 
while he laboured to bring the measures of his government into ha- 
tred and contempt. 

M. Simond traces the American war with all its consequences 
to a personage who, in the part which he acted upon the political 
stage, had certainly no other object than that of repairing his own 
ruined fortunes. 

* Our new world,’ says the Gallo-American traveller, ‘ has generally 
the credit of having first lighted the torch which was to illuminate and 
soon set in a blaze the finest part of Europe: yet I think the flint was 
struck, and the first spark elicited by the patriot John Wilkes, a few 
years before. In a time of profound peace, the restless spirits of men, 
deprived of other objects of public curiosity, seized with avidity on those 
questions which were then agitated with so much violence in England, 
touching the rights of the people and of the government, and the nature 
of power. The end of the political drama was in favour of what was 
called, and in some respect was, the liberty of the people. Encou- 
raged by the success of this great comedian, the curtain was no sooner 
dropt on the scene of Europe, than new actors hastened to raise it 
again in America, and to give the world a new play, infinitely more 
interesting and more brilliant than the first.’ 

Franklin was in London during the Saturnalia of Wilkes’s tri- 
umph. , 

‘Tis really,’ he says, ‘ an extraordinary event to see an outlaw and 
exile, of bad personal character, not werth a farthing, come over from 
France, set himself up as candidate for the capital of the kingdom, 
miss his election only by being too late in his application, and imme- 
diately carrying it for the principal county. All respect to law and 
government seeins to be lost among the common people, who are more- 
over continually inflamed by seditious scribblers to trample on autho- 
rity, and every thing that used to keep them in order.—What the event 
will be, God only knows. But some punishment seems preparing for a 
pang who are ungratefully abusing the best constitution and the best 

ing any nation was ever blest with.’ 


These were the remarks of Franklin, made at the time and on 
the spot,—and he will not be suspected of undervaluing popular 
rights and popular feelings. He describes the people as ‘ intent 
on nothing but luxury, licentiousness, power, places, pensions and 

lunder ;) and the ministry as ‘ divided in their counsels, worried 
by perpetual oppositions, in continual apprehension of changes, 

and intent on securing popularity in case they should lose me 
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Titus Oates had been the first Roi des Hailes in England; Dr. 


Sacheverel was the second; and to him, after an interregnum of 
threescore years, John Wilkes succeeded. After Wilkes there was 
a shorter interreign till the accession of Lord George Gordon : 
during the last twenty years the succession has been interrupted, 
and the distinguished office was filled by Mr. Hunt, when he was 
suddenly shorn of his beams by the Act against Seditious Meetings. 
Wilkes was very far the ablest man upon this notable list of worthies ; 
the government by its mis-management placed the laws on his side, 
and thus unfortunately provoked a host of generous feelings in aid of 
one of the greatest profligates of a profligate age. M. Simond is 
right in reckoning him among what Mr. Clarkson would call the 
forerunners and co-adjutors of the American and French Revolu- 
tions: beyond a doubt the seeds of disaffection and insubordina- 
tion were scattered at that time wherever the affairs of England 
were canvassed ; and they took root in America as well as at home. 
But the ground was ready for the sower. Wilkes would have pro- 
duced little effect if the public mind had not been apt at the time 
to receive such influences. Concerning America, suffice it in this 
place to observe, that every thing in the history, habits, institutions 
and circumstances of that country tended surely and inevitably 
toward Republicanism. At home there was a great body of latent 
discontent; it was developed at this time by Wilkes, it was 
fostered by Junius and the writers of that school, and it was brought 
into full action by the American war. 

Some influence must be attributed to the leaven which Jaco- 
bitism had left behind. The Jacobites, indeed, no longer existed 
as a faction, their hopes having no longer an object whereon to 
fix; but when disloyalty had ceased, disaffection would in very 
many instances remain; and men who had been trained up to re- 
gard the reigning family with dislike, and desire their overthrow, 
would be disposed. to unite with any party in whom they could find 
the mere sympathy of opposition. If a generation of perfect 
tranquillity had intervened, this feeling would have worn out; and 
all the adherents of the old family would gradually and impercepti- 
bly have transferred their entire allegiance, as many unquestionably 
did. But there was no such interval ; and it is a curious fact that 
the last man in England who was a professed Jacobite became a 
furious Jacobine. 

Infinitely more effect is attributable to the state of religion, and 
the progress of what are called liberal opinions. ‘The American 
war made the Dissenters feel once more as a political party in the 
state. New England was more the country of their hearts than the 
England wherein they were born and bred; and when the flag of 
Republicanism was hoisted, it awakened hopes which were 
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lying dormant, and brought forth their old opinions with increased 
strength. England had never been without some few speculative 
republicans since the time of the Restoration; their tenets had be- 
come toa certain degree fashionable in the early part of the pre- 
sent reign. ‘The most distinguished me of his age breathed a 
spirit of Grecian freedom throughout bis writings with an impas- 
sioned and stately eloquence which was at once adapted to elevate 
youthful minds and impress youthful imagmations. Books were 
printed with the cap of liberty in the title-page, and alady favoured 
the world with what she was pleased to call a History of England, 
written upon republican principles,—for which the rector of St. 
Stephen's, Wallbrook, placed her statue while she was yet living in 
the chancel of his church. All persons who partook of these opinions 
wished well of course to the Americans in their resistance to the 
mother-country., In that Life of Washington which was compiled 
from his own papers, it is said, that at the commencement of the 
resistance the popular leaders were greatly encouraged by their 
zealous friends in England, who exaggerated the divisions and dis- 
contents athome, exhorted them to persevere, and assured them 
that perseverance would crown their patriotic efforts with success. 
Thus they were stimulated to proceed, in expectation that govern- 
ment must yield, till they were actually engaged in a war, from the 
thought of which in the first instance they would have shrunk with 
horror. During the progress of that war Washington constantly 
enumerated English disturbances among his grounds of hope, dwell- 
ing upon this when he had almost ceased to hope; and there was a 
secret committee in America empowered by Congress to correspond 
with their friends in Great Britain and Ireland. Some of the treason 
which was committed during that war may perhaps appear hereafter 
when other collections of American state-papers shall be published; 
—that it existed to a great degree is beyond all doubt. 

As there were some persons who favoured the American cause 
on account of their republican predilections, there were many more 
who acquired a predilection for republicanism because they fa- 
voured the American cause. Indeed it was scarcely possible to 
consider the character of Washington without feeling some degree 
of prepossession for whatever opinions might be entertained by so 
wise and excellent a man. The Constitution of the United States 
was extolled as the noblest work of human intellect, and it was be- 
lieved that all which philosophers had devised in their ideal fabrics of 
society was realized in America. Little did the enthusiasts who 
thought thus know what was passing in the mind of Washington him- 
self,—for Washington, seeing the strong tendency of the Americans 
towards licentiousness and anarchy, confessed to his frieuds his fears 
that the great cause in which they had embarked would be dis- 
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honoured and betrayed, and the last and fairest experiment in favour 
of the rights of human nature turned against them. 

Au American officer of distinction who had served during the 
war with La Fayette and Kosciusko, and came to Europe with 
them in the same vessel after peace had been concluded, when he 
took leave of the latter at Paris, said to him, ‘ I suppose you are 
going to see what can be done in your own country?’ ‘ihe Pole shook 

is head, and replied, that the people were not in a fit state for 
such a revolution. Well had it been for France if La Fayette had 
had the same wisdom! But the intellectual atmosphere had re- 
ceived its taint: and as an influenza beginning in ‘lartary travels 
from China throughout the whole inhabited part of the old conti- 
nent, so was this moral pestilence to run its course. ‘ The trumpet 
had sounded—Woe, woe, woe to the inhabitants of earth! and the 
vial of wrath was poured out.’ 

If it had been proposed to establish kingdoms in America, and 
introduce hereditary nobility, with all those gradations of rank which 
have grown out of the feudal system, and been softened and ma- 
tured into their present form, men would have perceived the unfit- 
ness and impossibility of creating such an order of things in agri- 
cultural and commercial colonies. ‘They would have seen that it 
was as absurd as to erect a modern citadel upon the plan of a 
baronial castle, or build a cotton-mill upon the model of a cathe- 
dral: but they saw no absurdity in reducing Europe to the standard 
of America, plucking up all her venerable institutious by the 
roots, and levelling the whole platform of society by the rule and 
line of trans-Atlantic equality. This was a portentous error, though 
in its origin not altogether without excuse: for the evils of ime- 
quality in Europe, from causes which will presently be adverted to, 
were every day becoming more grievous and more glaring. No 
generous heart could contemplate those evils without an ardent 
desire of relieving, and if possible removing them. But men fell 
into the strange mistake of believing that the facilities of subsistence 
in America were owing to its form of government, and that the 
abolition of the privileged orders was all that was needful for 
placing us in the same condition with the inhabitants of a new 
country, where hands were wanting to till the ground, and conse- 
quently where the wealth of every family was in some degree in 
proportion to its numbers. Under this delusion, they mistook the 
means of bettering the condition of the poor, and supposed that the 
best way to elevate and improve the lower classes was to pull down 
all above them. 

When these principles began to spread, it so happened that our 
literary journals were almost wholly in the hands of dissenters, and 
more particularly of those dissenters who prided themselves it the 
reedom 
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freedom of their opinions. No sooner had the genuine philosophy 


of the fathers of the English church given place to the flimsy meta- 
a of the material school, than it was evinced, by the growth of 
eretical opinions, with what wisdom our ancestors had asserted sound 
and orthodox learning to be the same. The old religious disputes 
related almost exclusively to the discipline, the rites, or the cere- 
monies of the church ;—episcopacy or presbytery, adult or infant 
baptism, the mode of admmistering the sacrament,—the use of the 
cross in baptism, the surplice and the altar, with other such points 
of controversy, in which the disputants argued from the same pre- 
mises, and held the same essential faith. Even when doctrines 
were disputed, they were such as in no ways affected the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. It was otherwise when Arianism, 
which, for more than a thousand years, had disappeared from the 
Christian world, was revived in England. In the Establishment it 
called forth able defenders of the established truth, and the question 
there was laid at rest. But among the dissenters, say their historians, 
‘ the case was widely different. ‘The people concerned themselves 
as much about religion as their teachers, and many of them under- 
stood as well the doctrines of the Gospel. When the heresy found 
an entrance here, it created a convulsion in the body, and pro- 
duced in the adherents to the ancient faith paroxysms of horror and 
anguish, and roused their most vigorous energies to expel the 
poison.’ Yet these historians admit that during this period ‘ error 
was the destroying angel of dissenting congregations.’ They im- 
pute the revival of Arianism to the devil himself. ‘ When it filled 
the pulpit,’ they say, ‘ it invariably emptied the pews. ‘This was 
the case not only where a part of the congregation, alarmed by the 
sound of heresy, fled from the polluted house to a separate society, 
but where no opposition was made, and all remained without a 
murmur in the original place. In numerous instances the preacher, 
full of the wisdom of the serpent, sought, by hiding the monster 
from their view, to draw them over by stealth to the new theo- 
logy; and unveiled his sentiments only as the people were able 
to bear them without a frown. Though at last his wishes were 
crowned with success, yet the decay gradually consumed the growth, 
the strength and the life of the society, till a large congregation was 
reduced to a handfull. When Socinianism found an entrance, its 
operations were quicker than those of the Arian creed, and more 
effectual ; flourishing societies were reduced to a few families, 
which, being animated with zeal for the new opinions, or indiffe- 
rent about any, chose to continue to support the mode of worship 
to which, from education, or use, they were attached. In many 
places, Socinianism was the abomination of desolation, and con- 
signed what had been formerly the house of prayer, and of the 
assemblics 
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assemblies of the saints, an undisturbed abode to the spiders and the 
bats..—Old Daniel Burgess used to say that he dreaded a Christ- 
less Christianity. 

The nature of Socinianism has been exposed with consummate 
ability by Mr. Coleridge in his second Lay Sermon. Here we 
have briefly to notice its growth and progress in England. It grew 
out of Arianism, and so eutirely destroyed the system from which 
it sprung, that there is not (we believe) a single Arian congrega- 
tion at this day existing in Great Britain. And as the Arian 
ended in the Socinian heresy, so did Socinianism tend with equal, 
or more rapidity, toward uubelief. It is well known that the So- 
cinian academy at Hackney was given up, notwithstanding the high 
character and learning of some of its conductors, because almost 
all the students pushed the principles in which they were educated 
farther than their tutors. ‘The dry-rot was in the foundation and 
the walls, as well as in the beams and rafters, and he unfortunate 
pupils came away believers in blind necessity and gross materialism 
—and in nothing else. The literary journals, at the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, were in the hands of those dis- 
senters, among whom this change during half a century had been 
taking place. ‘The writers therefore were men in all stages of dis- 
belief,—for every thing was tolerated except orthodoxy. 

We happen to have at hand the Monthly Review of the ‘ Inquiry 
concerning Political Justice, and its influence on general Virtue and 
Happiness, by William Godwin.” The manner in which this work 
was treated by what was then, without competition, the most accre- 
dited journal of the age, will shew in what spirit the journal was 
conducted. It was announced ‘ with no small degree of pleasure,’ 
as a work which, ‘ from the freedom of its inquiries, the grandeur of 
its views, and the fortitude of its principles,’ was ‘ eminently de- 
serving of attention.’ ‘The writers, indeed, ‘ would by no means 
be understood to subscribe to all the principles,’ —but they took 
care not to specify any from which they dissented. ‘ Knowledge,’ 
they said, ‘ was not yet arrived at that degree of certainty which 
is requisite for any two men to think alike on all subjects ; neither 
had language attained that consistent accuracy which can enable 
them to convey their thoughts, even when they do think alike, in a 
manner perfectly correct and intelligible to both.” In this man- 
ner they excused themselves from offering any objections to a 
system of pune and ethics, which laid the axe to the root of 
every social institation, human and divine, and of every domestic 
virtue !—Many of the opinions which the work contained, they said, 
were bold, some of them were moral, and some doubtless were 
erroneous ;—but its patient and philosophic manner ‘ ought to 
endear it even to those whose principles it might offend.’ _ 
farther 
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farther they proceeded in their examination of this ‘ bold and ori- 
ginal work,’ (for it was continued in three numbers,) the more they 
were convinced that it was proper, at that particular period (1793,) 
to present their readers with a clear analysis of its contents rather 
than obtrude any decided opinion of their own. When the minds 
of men were so much agitated, they thought it their duty thus to 
limit themselves. The opinions of the author respecting govern- 
ment were ‘ indeed highly interesting to society ;’ at least they de- 
served a serious and deep investigation, since the conclusions to 
which they led were fascinatingly attractive; and, if false, deserved 
to be clearly, fully, and immediately exposed. The task was too 
unwieldy and mighty for their limits: but they earnestly recom- 
mended it ‘ as a labour worthy of all inquiring minds to examine 
the work itself,in order that they may confute these new doctrines, 
if in epposition to virtue and truth; or if in agreement with them, 
that they may further elucidate, strengthen, and expand the 
writer’s principles.’ —‘ Whether the author’s opinions should prove 
to be truths, which time and severe scrutiny would establish, or 
the visions of an over-zealous mind, which strict examination would 
dissipate, it was certain that his intentions were friendly to man. 
The tone of virtue was uniform, and predominated throughout the 
work.’ It need not here be stated what were the sentiments which 
were promulgated under this tone of virtue in Mr. Godwin’s work 
—a work in which the existence of the Deity was spoken of as an 
hypothesis, and in which the ethics were worthy of the religion! 
Of the author himself we have no wish to speak with asperity; mi- 
serably mistaken as he was, he is entitled to full credit for sincerity 
and fair intentions. He erred from vanity, not from any principle 
of evil. 

During the seventeenth century, every man had his place in so- 
ciety, and none of the ways of life were crowded. ‘ All honour in 
England,’ says an old writer, ‘came a Marte or Mercurio, from 
learning or chivalry, from the pen or the pike, from priesthood or 
knighthood.’ If a boy who was born in the lower ranks discovered 
a decided disposition for learning, patronage was obtained for 
him, by the help of endowed schools, exhibitions, or scholarships ; 
he made his way through college, and rose perhaps to high offices 
in the chureh or in the law. But unless this aptitude was strongly 
marked, parents in general were well content that their sons should 
fill the same station which they themselves had filled before them. 
Long after the Reformation, there was even a difficulty m finding 
a sufficient number of clergy for the service of the establishment. 
But when our institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, assumed a cha- 
racter of stability, and the commerce of the nation increased, the 
ambition as well as'the wealth of individuals increased also, and 
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Addiscn observes that, in his time, the great professions law, 
physic, and divinity were overstocked with practitioners. Hence 
there arose a class of literary adventurers. As early as in Eliza- 
beth’s days, a few unlucky individuals had lived by their wits, with- 
out any other profession or means of subsistence ; but men of letters 
were not known in England as a distinct class in society till the be- 
ginning of the last century, and during the present reign they have 
increased in number at least fifty fold. 

When literature was confined to colleges and convents, it may 
safely be affirmed, that men of letters were at the same time the 
happiest and the most useful of their generation. They had no cares 
for the morrow ; they wrote from the fullness of the mind, or from 
the impulse of strong desire: some to collect the scattered memo- 
rials of past times, or record the events of their own; others to 
exert the whole force of their intellect on the subtlest or the highest 
problems which could be proposed to human understanding. If 
they obtained celebrity, it was well ; and if they failed, the labour 
had been its own reward. The schoolimen will not now be spoken 
of with derision, as they have often been by writers ‘ too ignorant 
to be humble;’ enough is known of their real merits to ensure the 
acknowledgment that their powers of mind were commensurate 
with their Herculean industry ; and that characters more truly ve- 
nerable, or on whom it is more consolatory and delightful for the 
imagination to dwell, than Bede, William of Malmsbury, and many 
of the monkish historians, are not to be found in the annals of 
mankind. Great as have been the advantages of printing, it was a 
lamentable change, when literary composition and that exercise 
of reason which should be, as till then it had been, the noblest of 
human occupations and the highest of human enjoyments, became 
a trade—a mere trade, to be pursued not from aptitude or choice, 
but from necessity and for daily bread. It is a difficult, as well 
as a delicate task, to advise a youth of ardent mind and aspiring 
thoughts in the choice of a profession; but a wise man will have 
no hesitation in exhorting bim to chuse any thing rather than litera- 
ture. Better that he should seek his fortune before the mast, or with 
a musket on his shoulder and a knapsack at his back,—better that he 
should follow the plough, or work at the loom or the lathe, or 
sweat over the anvil, than trust to literature as the only means of 
his support. Let the body provide for the body ; the intellectual 
part was given us for other purposes. A single hour of composi- 
tion won from the business of the day, is worth more than the 
whole day’s toil of him who works at the trade of literature: in the 
one case, the spirit comes joyfully to refresh itself, like a hart to 
the water brooks ; in the ~~ it pursues its miserable way pant- 
ing and jaded, with the dogs of hunger.and necessity behind. Nor 
are 
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are respectability, worldly welfare, happiness, health, and even ex- 
istence, all that are endangered by this course of life; there are 
worse evils than neglect, poverty, imprisoument, and death. It is 
not of his earthly fortunes alone that a man may make shipwreck 
upon this perilous course ; his moral nature may be sacrificed, and 
his eternal hopes desperately hazarded. Boyse in his blanket, Sa- 
vage in a prison, and Smart scrawling his most impassioned verses 
with charcoal upon the walls of a madhouse, are not the most 
mournful examples which might be held up as a warning to kindred 
spirits. There are even more pitiable objects than Chatterton 
himself with the poison at his lips. His mighty mind brought with 
it into the world a taint of hereditary insanity, which explains the 
act of suicide and divests it of its fearful guilt. But it is when 
literary adventurers commit the act of moral suicide that they ren- 
der themselves objects of as much compassion as is compatible with 
abhorrence,—when they become base in the basest way, and act- 
ing as panders to the lowest vices or the worst passions of man’s 
corrupted nature, deal in scandal, sedition, obscenity, or blasphemy, 
whichever article may be most in demand, according to the disease 
of the age. ‘The reader need not be reminded of the wretched 
libeller in France, who when he was brought before the minister 
and interrogated concerning the motives of his conduct, replied that 
it was necessary for him to live. If the real motives of our present 
race of libellers could be traced, very many of them would be 
found to proceed from the same cause, cupidity or poverty acting 
upon minds which have long since emancipated themselves from 
all moral restraint. ‘This has been placed beyond all doubt in the 
case of one incendiary, the most notorious of his tribe. He was 
involved in unprofitable speculations and consequent debts; he 
thought it possible by taking advantage of the general distress, 
to bring about a revolution; he spared no efforts for effecting 
this, in the hope of enriching himself in the scramble; and being 
disappointed by the enactment of those timely laws which the 
safety of the country required, the villain fled from his creditors 
and from the pursuit of justice. Another of these firebrands, per- 
ceiving some two or three years back that his journal flagged in its 
sale, observed that it was not seasoned enough, and he must put 
more capsicum in it ;—a significant expression, implying more per- 
sonality, more falsehood, more abuse of the Prince Regent, a 
stronger infusion of slander, and a little more of the essential spirit 
of tresson. Had this man taken to any useful profession, or even 
any honest trade, he might have bequeathed an honourable name 
to posterity, and gone to his grave without the miserable reflection, 
that from error, and vanity at first, and afterwards from irritation, 
pride, wilfuluess and malignity, he had made the talents with 
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which he was entrusted, instruments of evil to others, and of per- 
dition to himself. 

A Frenchman who at the age of nineteen, and in the first years 
of the Revolution, entered Paris for the first time, meaning to live 
by his literary talents, describes his own feelings and his conduct 
on his arrival in a very memorable manner. After wondering 
awhile at the Louvre, till a sense of weariness and hunger made 
him think it necessary to look out for food and lodging, ‘ Je fus 
distrait, he says, ‘ de ma stupidité contemplative par un appétit 
dévorant, qui me rappela en un clin dail mon isolement, le peu de 
moyens pécuniaires que javais, la disgrace et lexhérédation 
dont jallais étre pum. “ Te voila donc ad Paris sans état, sans 
fortune, sans parens, sans connoissances !”—D’aprés ce soliloque, 
je perche mon chapeau au bout de ma canne; je le fais tourner, 
attachant ma destinée a la direction de la corne droite, qui se fixe 
a@ES.E. Me voild dans la Rue Saint Jacques.** Many are the 
literary adventurers who chuse their part in political warfare with no 
truer compass to direct their course,—and without the honest inten- 
tions of the Irishman who seeing two parties of his countrymen 
warmly engaged in bludgeon work, and being utterly unable to re- 
frain from joining in the sport, exclaimed, as he rushed in among 
them, ‘ God grant I may take the right side!’ But the general 
tendency of men who thus throw themselves upon the world to live 
by their wits is soon determined by the disappointment which they 
almost universally experience at thetr outset ; for disappointment 
brings with it discontent, which is the parent of disaffection; and 
envy, which the unsuccessful are too prone to entertain towards 
all who are more fortunate than themselves, is inseparable from 
hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness. Thus it is that of 





* This poor Frenchman, M. Pitou, who as long as his Memoirs shall be remembered 
will be liked the better for having worn a cocked hat, deserved a happier fortune than 
he met with, He seems to have kept clear of the crimes of the Revolution, but being 
reduced at last to sing ballads of his own composing about the streets, some unlucky 
eouplets offended the Directory, and he was coudenmed to death for them by the friends 
of humanity and liberal opinions who were then at the head of affairs. The sentence 
was commuted for transportation to Cayenne. He survived the sufferings and dangers 
of that inhuman banishment, and it is in his Memoirs that the account of the death of 
Collot d’Herbois is given,—-a death worthy of his crimes: he was lying upon the ground, 
his face exposed to a burning sun, in a raging fever, the negroes who were appointed to 
bear him from Kouron to Cayenne, a distance of six leagues, having thrown him down 
to perish ; a surgeon who found him in this situation, asked him what ailed him, he 
replied,—J’ai la fiévre, et une sueur brulante.—Je le crois bien, vous sues le crime,— 
was the bitter rejoinder. He expired vomiting froth and blood, calling upon the Virgin 
Mary and upon that God whom he had so often renounced, crying out for a priest, and 
despairing of mercy while he implored it. M. Pitou describes him as not naturally 
wicked, but made so by the Revolution ;—il avait d'eacellentes qualités du cété du ceur, 
beaucoup de clinquant du cété de Vesprit ; wn caractére foible et irascible a Veacés, gé- 
néreuz sans bornes, peu attaché & la fortune, bon ami, et ennemi implacable. La révolu- 
tion a fait sa perte. 
mere 
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mere men of letters, wherever they exist as a separate class, a large 
proportion are always enlisted in hostility, open or secret, against 
the established order of things. From the first their bias is on the 
wrong side ; vanity, presumption, and half-knowledge, make them 
believe that they are wiser than their elders, and capable of re- 
forming the world; add to these errors by which youth is so easily 
beset, false philosophy to which they lead, and irreligion in which 
that philosophy ends, and you have a revolutionist complete. ‘ Loose 
principles,’ says Stillingfleet, ‘ bad practices, and extravagant de- 
sires, naturally dispose men to endeavour changes and alterations, 
in hopes of bettering themselves by them; and the prevalency of 
vice doth unhinge government and weaken the strength and sinews 
of it.’ 

The progress of society also, which tends naturally to overstock 
every profession, and to crowd all the middle walks of life with 
unsuccessful adventurers, is continually increasing the number of 
persons who are discontented because their fortune has not cor- 
responded to their desires. ‘The acute observer who asked of 
Maecenas why no man was contented with his destination was in 
this instance less accurate than usual in his remarks. It is not 
with their way of life that men are dissatisfied, but with their suc- 
cess in it; and in whatever way they-may be placed they usually 
contrive to keep upon excellent terms with themselves. The dis- 
satisfaction which would have its seat at home if they had courage 
or virtue to look into their hearts, and set about the rigorous duty 
of self-examination, is projected by an easy effort of self-love ; they 
impute their failure in life to any cause rather than to the want of 
talents, or of discretion, or of character ; the game has gone against 
them, and they wish to shuffle the cards and cut for the winning 
seats. As early as the days of the Prophet Samuel we know who 
were the men who have always been found ready to embark in 
desperate designs,—‘ every one that is in distress, and every one 
that was in debt, and every one that was discontented.’ Talleyrand 
has said that hope is the counterpoise of discontent ; with more 
truth may it be said to be the heaviest weight that discontent casts 
into the scale. 

‘ States are secure in proportion as the great body of the people 
are contented with their situation, and attached to the institutions. 
of their country :'—no axiom in geometry can be more incontestable 
than this. Wherever this attachment is loosened and a spirit of 
discontent has gone abroad, convulsions must be expected, and re- 
volutions will ultimately follow, unless the evil be averted by wise 
at Pyauras means. While the endemic moral maladies of the last 


half-century have been tainting the middle classes,—while a false 
_philosophy, sapping the very foundation of religion, has made a 
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breach through which unbelief and atheism have come in ;—and 
while crude and erroneous notions of policy have substituted a 
cosmopolitan /iberality as it is called, and a spurious patriotism in 
place of those old English virtues which our fathers called loyalty 
and love of our country, changes more alarming only because they 
act upon a wider population, have been taking place in the condition 
of the populace. The direct tendency of the manufacturing system 
has been to raise up among us a class ef men who are exposed to 
every imaginable circumstance that can render them dissatisfied 
and dangerous, and who are removed from all those local and 
personal ties, all those soothing and genial influences, which 
bind the peasant to his superiors and his country. ‘They have 
been trained up in a manner of which it is not speaking too 
strongly to affirm that it is alike pernicious to the body and to 
the soul. All means of instructing them im their moral and reli- 
gious duties have been neglected, while the wickedest writers that 
ever converted the press into an engine of mischief have used every 
‘means for engrafting sedition and impiety upon vice and ignorance. 
So long as manufactures flourished, and the wages of the week 
sufficed for the expenses of the week and for the week’s debau- 
chery, all seemed well to the superficial observer, and there ap- 
peared no further evil upon the surface than the increase of crimes 
in manufacturing districts, and the continual increase of the poor- 
rates. The revenue however prospered, and it was even boasted 
in parliament, as a cause for national exultation, that the labour of 
children during the present reign had been made productive to the 
state. Alas! they who mistake the wealth of nations for their 
prosperity, and, in pursuit of it, lose sight of their virtue and their 
happiness, are woefully ignorant of all wpon which the strength of 
nations and the security of governments must be founded. Go- 
vernments that found it upon manufactures sleep upon gunpowder. 

But the system bore in itself the seeds of its own destruction. 
It was not possible that improvements in machinery should always 
be confined to ourselves. Men equally ingenious were at work 
upon the same object on the continent, (where indeed they were 
stimulated and encouraged in every way by ti.e government,) and no 
laws, however severe, could prevent the emigration of artificers. 
The journeyman who, in defiance of laws, carries his labour where 
he can obtain the highest reward for it, is no object of moral indig- 
nation ; but the fact that many of the most flourishing fabrics which 
were established under Buonaparte’s patronage have been erected 
or conducted by subjects of Great Britain, is one melancholy proof 
how entirely the British are capable of expatriating themselves. 
While the continental nations have thus been taught to manu- 
facture for themselves, a cause upon which it is more — 
lating 
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liating to reflect has contributed to their success, and probably to 
the permanent diminution of our foreign trade. Flimsy goods 
have been fabricated for the sake of immediate gain; the arts of 
chemistry have been fraudulently employed by unprincipled specu- 
lators, and rapid fortunes have thus been accumulated by these 
nefarious means, at the expense of the national character. There 
was a time when English goods were sufficiently warranted by their 
name; but the foreign customers upon whom a trick of this kind 
has once been practised, will look to some other country in future 
for their supply. 

That our manufactures should ever again flourish as they have, 
is neither to be desired nor expected. From the commence- 
ment of the present century the cotton manufacture, which Mr. 
Brougham calls the great staple of the country, has been declining, 
and at this time it is chiefly supported by the exportation of cotton 
yarn, from which other nations now fabricate their own piece- 
goods. The propriety of permitting this exportation is just now a 
subject of warm discussion, and the legislature has been called upon 
to prohibit it, by short-sighted reasoners who never look beyond 
their own private and immediate interests. ‘The truth is that these 
other nations will begin to make the yarn for themselves also, as 
soon as they find it more advantageous thar. buying it from us, and 
any interference on the part of the government would only acce- 
lerate this result, which sooner or later is inevitable. Home re- 
strictions are not necessary to hasten the downfall of our manufac- 
turing system. Some of the continental nations rival us in those 
branches wherein we are most expert, of course it is impossible 
that we should force our goods there. Others are rapidly ad- 
vancing to a competition with us;—there it is the duty and the 
manifest interest both of the government and of the people to 
favour their own produce by excluding ours. In others which are 
less advanced, and where a want of industry, as in ‘Spain, is the 
national disease, the great object of the statesman will be to stimu- 
late industry, and the most obvious means of effecting this is by 
discouraging foreign manufactures for the purpose of -forcing their 
own. An opposition orator, if he pleases, may call this ingrati- 
tude in our allies, and ring changes upon the folly, the incapacity, 
and the wickedness of ministers for not making impossible com- 
mercial stipulations in peace, with as much reason as he rang the 
same changes during the war. He may affirm also if he pleases, 
as Mr. Brougham has done, that ‘ from all our exertions to serve 
the continental powers, whether looking after honour or profit, we 
have been fated to reap nothing but loss and disgrace.’ But the 
sound part of the her 4 know how to appreciate such assertions 
and such authority. As for profit, we were not looking for it in 
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the pounds, shillings, and pence meaning of the word: and if there 
be an Englishman who can indeed believe as well as assert that we 
have reaped nothing but disgrace from our exertions in the war, 
the disgrace is upon himself, upon his heart, and his understanding : 
he had no share in the counsels which led to our success, and it 
is his proper punishment that he should have had no communion 
in the joy, no participation in the honours of the triumph. 

The progress which manufactures had made on the continent 
was very little understood while the war continued, and meantime 
our adventurers, in the eagerness of speculation, seemed to think it 
impossible that the markets which were open to them should ever 
be overstocked. Instead of cautiously proportioning the supply to 
the demand, they acted as if the demand would always keep pace 
with the supply. The more their gains, the more they were de- 
sirous of gaming; with them ‘ increase of appetite had grown by 
what it fed on:’ but unfortunately they reasoned, that as it was 
with the manufacturer so it would be with the consumer. ‘Thus 
they converted their very prosperity into the means of ruin, in- 
creasing the quantity of produce by every possible improvement in 
mechanism, till machinery at length has come in competition with 
human labour, for which during the first part of the process its ten- 
dency had been to produce an increased demand. ‘The multitudes 
who a been thrown upon the public are now to be fed, means for 
employing them are to be devised, and the recurrence of any similar 
calamity 1s, if possible, to be prevented. Nothing but a thorough 
reformation, moral and religious, of the labouring classes can accom- 
plish this; such a reformation as shall in its direct and immediate con- 
sequénces improve their physical condition, increasing their comforts 
as it increases their respectability,—nothing short of this can restore 
security. It is not the fault of this or of that administration, of 
any man or set of men, or of any pre-concerted order of things 
that such is now the condition of society; the evil has unavoidably 
arisen from the prevalence and extent of the manufacturing system : 
yet while we acknowledge the evil in all its magnitude and in all its 
bearings, we ought not to be unmindful of the good which that sys- 
tem has produced and the benefit which will eventually be derived 
from it. That system supplied the resources which enabled us to 
support the most arduous, the most necessary, and the most glorious 
war in which Great Britain ever was engaged, a war. which has 
entitled her to the gratitude and admiration of all succeeding ages. 
And in its remoter consequences whatever diminishes the necessity 
for bodily labour will be a blessing to mankind. But when the 
evil has come upon us, when its presence is painfully and alarmingly 
felt, its cause’ distinctly perceived, and all its perilous tendency 
clearly apprehended, then indeed if any means of remedy should be 
neglected, 
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neglected, the neglect will be a sin for which all who are implicated 
in it will stand arraigned not alone before posterity, but at the most 
awful of all tribunals ! 

If we compare the present disaffection with that of any former 
age, it will be apparent that the danger differs as much in kind as 
in degree. The party in the legislature who stand opposed to the 
measures of government were never at any time so ittle formi- 
dable either for talents or for their credit with the people. They 
staked their characters as statesmen upon the issue of the war, and 
forfeited it both abroad and at home, now and forever. They have 
neither leader, nor bond of union: and werethe government even 
to drop into their hands, they would be found incapable of occu- 
pying it; for they have neither the confidence of the Sovereign, 
nor of the people, nor of each other, This, however, is the more 
alarming to the commonwealth. On all former occasions the dis- 
contented part of the public have looked to a party in the legis- 
lature, and fixed their eyes upon the men by whom the change of 
measures which they desired was to be brought about: and the 
Opposition themselves have always till now been ready to assume 
the command of the ship whenever they could get on board, and 
unanimous in their opinion which course to steer. But in the 
present crisis they are as much at variance with each other as 
with the ministry: east and west are not more opposite to each 
other than those statesmen who supported Mr. Pitt in the whole 
course of his foreign policy, and who have now supported the 
wy government in those strong measures which were abso- 
utely necessary for the public weal, are to the anacephalous 
Foxites. The ultra Whigs again hold these latter in utter con- 
tempt and hatred as moderates; and the thorough-paced revolu- 
tionist spares no effort to persuade the discontented part of the 
people that their superiors are their natural enemies, and to excite 
and exasperate them against all who are raised above them by the 
advantages of birth and fortune. ‘ The interests of the great,’ 
says the Examiner, ‘ are so far from being the same as those of the 
community that they are in direct and necessary opposition to them: 
their power is at the expense of our weakness ; their riches of our 
poverty; their pride of our degradation, their splendour of our 
wretchedness, their tyranny of our servitude.’ Such are the doc- 
trines and such the language which this convicted libeller sends into 
= pot-houses of manufacturing towns and of the remotest vil- 
ages ! 

"The prospectus of Mr. Hone’s Register is now before us. This 
man is the publisher of those irreligious parodies which have ex- 
cited such just and general indignation; and since the abdication of 
King Cobbett, being ambitious of reigning in his stead, he adver- 
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tises his unstamped two-penny farrago as being conducted upon 
the same principles. ‘ Numerous,’ he saysy ‘ have been the meet- 
ings, singularly wise are the resolutions and petitions passed at those 
meetings,—wonderful indeed has been the unanimity of the people. 
Numerous and not less wise, or less unanimous, will those be 
which are about to follow.’—He talks of ‘ the blaze of intellect, 
the glorious light of knowledge so equally shining and generally 
diffused as the meetings for reform shew it to be.’ ‘ But in what 
classes,’ he asks, ‘ among whom is it that we witness this know- 
ledge, this improvement of the understanding? Is it among the 
nobles of the land, oir hereditary guardians? Do they manifest 
superior wisdom? Do they call public meetings? Do they or 
any of them attend public meetings to instruct the people, and 
point out the road to good government, to independence, to happi- 
ness? No, not they.—They ca// no meetings, they attend no 
meetings ; they do all they can to prevent meetings. ‘T'hey would 
have all quiet, quiet as death. ‘They prove, as a wise man once 
said of them, that in knowledge they are an hundred years behind 
the state of society in which they live. _By an unvaried and unqua- 
litied support of all the violent measures of ministers both at home 
and abroad, they have reduced the mass of the nation to a state of 
poverty, of dependence, of starvation: until alarmed for them- 
selves, they have established soup kettles to dole out broth in scanty 
portions to the industrious people, who, but for their conduct, 
would have been living as became men, independent-minded men, 
from their own earnings.’ Mr. Hone will doubtless exempt one 
of our hereditary guardians from this indiscriminate and sweeping 
censure,—he will make honourable mention of the Norfolk meeting, 
and confer upon Lord Albemarle all the celebrity which the Re- 
formist’s Register and Weekly Commentary, conducted upon the 
principles of Mr. Cobbett, can bestow. 

That nobleman has discovered, ‘ by the blaze of intellect and the 
glorious light of knowledge’ which illuminates such meetings, that 
‘his Majesty’s ministers are engaged in plots and conspiracies 
themselves.’ He has discovered that Spence* was an old gentle- 

man 





* The following notice respecting this man has been transmitted to us from the Se- 
eretary of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon Tyne, through their 
very respectable President, Sir John E. Swiuburne. 

* Newcastle, Feb. 23d, 1817. 

‘ There did exist a Debating Club at Newcastle more than forty years ago, which as- 
sumed the name of the Philosophical Society : they met in-a school. Of this society, 
or club, Spence, then a schvolmaster in Newcastle, was a member, and there produced 
his strange paper, which was heard with very little attention. Spence, however, got 
it printed and hawked about the town, as an Essay read at The Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle, upon which a respectable member of the club moved at the next meeting 
that Spence should be expelled, and he was unanimously expelled accordingly. He 
soon 
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man who had been many years dead, and who was very mad when 
he was alive ; and that the doctrines of the Spenceans are not dan- 
gerous, because of their palpable absurdity. Alas! there are times 
and places when even such speeches as those at the Norfolk meet- 
ing may be mischievous. 

Another of Mr. Cobbett’s successors commenced his paper un- 
der the title of ‘ The Republican ;’ but being told that it would be 
more generally read if the name were less explicit, he tells us that 
‘ he has complied with the wish of persons who areas firm to the cause 
as himself,’—‘ and I assure the tyrant and the slave,’ he continues, 
‘that I will not swerve one jot from the principles I have begun 
with” Many other such ‘ Successors to Mr. Cobbett’ have started 
up, all printing like him, upon unstamped paper, and like him, ad- 
dressing themselves to the poor and ignorant part of the community, 
for the purpose of persuading them that all their miseries are ocea- 
sioned by the government. The Stamp Office and the Attorney 
General are no doubt acquainted with this whole litter of libellers ; 
but there is one circumstance relating to the incendiary whom they 
afe ambitious to succeed, whichis little known, and may possibly 
tend to open the eyes of some of his deluded followers. 

About twelve months ago Cobbett began to reprint his Weekly 





soon after removed from Newcastle, and was entirely lost sight of there. The period, 
(1775,) when this circumstance is stated to have taken place,—and the present Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Newcastle having ouly been established in 1793, sufficiently 
proves that Spence had no connexion with it; and our society having last m th dis- 
missed from his situation as their Librarian, Mr. Marshall, a printer of Gates ad, for 
having published the Political Litany, may serve as a proof, if any were wanting, that 
the Society are determined to adhere strictly to their fundamental Rule,—That Religion 
and Politics are prohibited subjects of discussion.’ 

We insert this notice because it seems to be the wish of the existing Society that it 
should thus be made public, But it must be apparent to them, and to every other per- 
son, that in simply stating where and in what manner Spence first promulgated his doc- 
trines, no imputation was or could be intended against the Society to which he happened 
to helohg. 

Spence’s name reminds us of the Monthly Magazine, and of what the worthy and 
witty Editor of that Joyal and religious publication has said in reply to what he is pleased 
to call ‘ a dull but wicked article upon Parliamentary Reform,’ in the last Number of the 
Quarterly Review. So we would have him call it :— 

Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile, 
Filths savour but themselves. 

This honourable Editor asserts that the Quarterly Review denies the necessity of Par- 
Jiamentary Reform ‘ because there exists a society of Spencean visionaries,’ and because 
(in his own words) ‘ we of the Monthly Magazine named a book which was likely to 
satisfy the curiosity of our readers in regard to the views of those visionaries, though we 
purposely forbore to commend what we plainly admitted we did not understand.’ That this 
Ector should deny his own words, does not surprize us; but that he should do it when 
any of his readers may convict him of falsehood, by turning back only to his last month’s 
Number, is indeed being magnanimously mendacious. These were his words :—‘ His 
pamphlet (Mr, Evans's) is written with considerable energy. Wecollect from it that the 
main chject of the Society is amore equal occupation (not proprietorship) of land, 
a principle which has often been urged in the pages of this Moguzine.’ tt 
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Political Register at New-York, with a letter in each Number 
addressed ‘ ‘I'o the People of the United States in general, and to 
his old English friends in that country in particular.’ 


* Gratified,’ he says, ‘ at perceiving that what I have dared to pub- 
lish here (that is in England) appears to have assisted in causing many 
amongst you to see the character, conduct, and views of our govern- 
ment in their true light, 1 am by no means content with efforts con- 
fined within the limits of a press, whence to publish even in the most 
moderate language, truths disagreeable to men in power, exposes the 
publisher to punishment little short of death ; and I am the less disposed 
to this mental bondage, to this mere sighing under the terrors of the 
lash, when I see that there are many even amongst you, who still have 
a hankering likeness to this government, and some who.have the folly 
to hold it up as the bulwark of religion and liberty,’ 

His object, therefore, is to remove the error of those persons 
who are ignorant enough to think well of England, and to effect 
this, he describes the state of ‘ abject slavery’ to which the English 
are reduced,—‘ a people who are compelled to crouch to insolent 
Hanoverian soldiers, and some of whom in the very heart of Eng- 
land have been flogged by thos®” Hanoverians.’ ‘ A nation,’ he 
says of the English, ‘ who in their eagerness to enslave and entail 
slavery on other countries—who in their mischievous zeal for 
restoring tyranny and persecution in every country where they had 
been abolished, have plunged themselves into misery, and laid their 
own breasts bare to those very bayonets, for the employment of 
which against the breasts of others, they have so cheerfully paid.’— 
* What a shame is it,’ he says, ‘ for any one to pretend to believe 
that there is any thing worthy of the name of public liberty, or of 
private property left in England! What base hypocrisy for any 
writer to affect to consider us in the light of a free nation!’ 

The charges which this miscreant makes against his country are 
so absurd, as well as so atrocious, that their notorious falsehood 
would have exposed him to universal contempt in England. Thus 
he informs the Americans that the English government sent Buo- 
naparte back to France from Elba, because they were at once 
envious and fearful of the happiness and good fortune of France, 
where ‘ the ease, the comfort, the manners, and the morals of the 
people, and in short every thing, had been improved by the revolu- 
tion. _Buonaparte’s return was a premeditated scheme of the Eng- 
lish government, and having let him loose, the Guelphs,’ he says, 
‘ had the impudence to call him an usurper.’ He says that by 
chicanery we kept the French prisoners to rot in England, even at 
the expense of lives of Englishmen in France; and that ‘ tortures 
were inflicted upon these prisoners to make them enter into our 
service against their own country, at the very time that this govern- 
ment 
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ment was hanging and cutting out the hearts and bowels of Eng- 
lishmen who had entered into the service of France for the sake of 
getting out of French prisons.’ He says that after the peace with 
America was ratified; an English officer at Dartmoor availed him- 
self of a pitiful pretext for causing several of the Americans who 
were his prisoners, to be murdered m cold blood,—and the villain 
insinuates that this officer was selected by the government as a fit 
0 to inflict tortures and commit murder. The hanging of two 

‘rench prisoners on a charge of forging Bank notes, he calls the 
foulest murder that ever was committed, 

We will not sully our pages by transcribing the coarse and dis- 
gusting language with which he imsults the royal family in all its 
branches; if the miscreant had not eloped from his creditors the 
laws would probably have been called upon to decide whether an 
Englishman residing in England can cause the most treasonable 
libels agamst his own sovereign and his own government to be 
printed aud published in America with impunity. We will only 
select ove passage which might excite the indignation even of his 
most deluded disciples: it is from a letter dated March 9, 1816, 
and published at New York on the 22d of June; the intended mar- 
riage of the Princess Charlotte being the subject. Of the Prince 
Regent he says, ‘ 1 much question whether the man knows anything 
at all about his daughter’s being about to be married;’ and then, 
alluding to that part of Lord Castlereagh’s speech, in which it was 
said the House of Brunswick had ‘ largely contributed to the hap- 
piness and liberties of England,’ he says, ‘ as if our liberties had 
been, or could have been, or ever can be owing, in any degree, to a 
set of beggarly Germans being put upon the throne, and kept there 
by a band of boroughmongers as mere tools in their hands!’ 

Such is the language which this brutal ruffian sent across the 
Atlantic to be published in America while he remained in England, 
endeavouring to subvert the institutions of his country by arousing 
the poor and the ignorant against all who- were above them. 
And how truly his followers had imbibed the same vulgar and fe- 
rocious spirit was shown at Maidstone, at one of those meetings— 

Where gentry, title, wisdom, 
Cannot conclude but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance. 

After such specimens the reader will not be surprized at finding 
him call Mr. Perceval one of the most cruel, as well as most cor- 
rupt and hypocritical of men, ‘ the most malignaut of all the tools 
of tyranny; saying ‘ he was exposed to so much detestation that 
he could hardly hope to escape a violent death; and asking, ‘ if it 
was possible for justice or humanity to follow this corrupt, cruel, 
and hypocritical tyrant to the grave. —‘ You in America,’ he says, 
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‘ will wonder how I can express openly my satisfaction that the 
time of suffering is arrived,—how I can laugh at and mock the 
sufferings of these people ;—you will wonder that I do not lose 
all my readers.—To be sure, this consideration would have no 
weight with me, for what is life without p/easure—and how can [ 
have any pleasure as to public affairs if 1 stifle my sentiments? It 
is, perhaps, quite impossible for any writer to be more unpopular 
than Lam. ‘There are, to be sure, a great many thousands who 
are my staunch friends; but comparatively speaking, these are no- 
thing.’ He declares that he should have sunk into a state of 
melancholy if he had not felt confident that a short time would 
verify all his predictions of calamity to this nation and thereby give 
him ample vengeance; and he boasts that he never laughed so 
much in his life as at seeing the distress of the Hampshire farmers 
and freeholders. ‘ The definition of a true patriot, says the 
Examiner, ‘ is a good hater ;'—and it may be admitted that, accord- 
ing to this definition, Mr. Cobbett is as true a patriot as Mr. 
Examiner himself. 

This latter patriot has drawn his own portrait, certainly with 
no intention of presenting an unfavourable resemblance :—it is the 
picture of a true Jacobine drawn by himself. ‘ A true Jacobine,’ 
he says, ‘ is one who does not believe in the divine right of kings, 
or any. other alias for it, which implies that they reign in contempt 
of the will of the people; and he holds all sech kings to be tyrants 
and their subjects slaves. ‘To be a true Jacobine a man must be a 
good hater; but this is the most difficult and the least amiable of 
all the virtues.—The love of liberty consists in the hatred of 
tyrants. The true Jacobine hates the enemies of liberty, as they 
hate liberty, with all his strength, and with all his might, and with 
all his heart, and with all his soul. His memory is as strong, and 
his will as strong as theirs, but his hands are shorter.—The sense 
of wrong, and the barefaced assumption of the right to inflict it, 
deprives him of his rest.. It stagnates in his blood. It loads his 
heart with aspics’ tongues, deadly to venal pens. It settles in 
his brain. It puts him beside himself.—Here the reader will 
agree with this true patriot. ‘ The beginning of the words of his 
mouth is foolishness, and the end of his talk is mischievous 
madness,’ QOue of the last Numbers of this patriotic Journal 
contains a tolerably explicit confession of the writer’s faith, politi- 
cal and religious. The former is conveyed in a parallel between 
Paganism and Christianity. ‘ Disputes and bloodshed on holy 
accounts,’ he says, ‘were phenomena in the ancient world. It may 
be said that these are the abuses of religion, not religion itself ; but, 
the abuses of Paganism led to no such horrors: they were chiefly 
on the pleasurable side of things, whereas the former were on the 
painful. 
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painful. They dealt in loves and luxuries, in what resulted from 
the first laws of nature, and tended to keep humanity alive: the 
latter have dealt in angry debates, in intolerance, in gloomy de- 
nouncements, in persecutions, in excommunication, in wars and 
massacres, in what perplexes, outrages, and destroys humanity.’ 
The gentleman who thus admires the morality of paganism would 
do well to consider what was said by an old divine of such morality 
and of its consequences. ‘ Men debauch themselves out of their 
religion ; and atheism is not the persuasion of the man, no, nor the 
belief of the devil, but the punishment of the beast. ”Tis that 
hardness of heart, that reprobate sense to which God delivers up 
an obstinate sinner; ’tis the last of judgments inflicted by God 
upon him that has refused all the methods of his mercy. God has 
forsaken him, and delivered him up to the worst of all evils,—that 
is, to himself,’ 

Now for the political avowal of this votary of the ‘ loves and 
luxuries.’ ‘ We contend,’ he says, ‘ in opposition to Mr. Southey 
and all that servile crew, that the only possible preventive of one or 
other of these impending evils, namely lasting slavery, famine, and 
general misery on the one hand, or a sudden and dreadful convul- 
sion on the other, is the liberty of the press, which Mr. Southey 
calls sedition, and the firm, manly, and independent expression of 
public opinions, which he calls rebellion. We detest despotism, 
we deprecate popular commotion, but if we are forced upon an 
alternative we have a choice; we prefer temporary to lasting evils.’ 
Here it must be acknowledged that, as far as respects the writer's 
own opinions, we have something very like naked truth,—though not 
in company with uncorrupted faith. 

All the other confluent causes of discontent are trifling in them- 
selves and light in their consequences compared to the seditious 
press. ‘Two years ago it was computed that above 500,000 news- 
papers were printed every week. Cobbett boasted that he had 
sold more than a million of his papers within the last six months, 
and that a single paper frequently served for an hundred auditors. 
The country indeed is rid of this libeller, but the flood-gates of 
sedition are still open; and what Wesley recommended to the 
government in the days of Wilkes and Liberty, is even more need- 
ful now than it was then, ‘ vigorously to execute the laws against 
incendiaries, against those who by spreading all manner of lies 
inflame the people even to madness ; to teach them that there is a 
difference between Aiberty which is the glory of Englishmen, and 
licentiousness a wanton abuse of liberty, in contempt of all laws 
divine and human.’ ‘ Can any thing be done,’ he asks, ‘ to open 
the eyes,.to restore the senses of an infatuated nation? Not unless 
the still-renewed still operating cause of that infatuation be be 
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moved.’ And again, in his excellent remarks upon Dr. Price’s 
Observations on Civil Liberty, this extraordinary man expresses 
himself with an anxiety which subsequent events have amply justi- 
fied. ‘1 am in great earnest,’ he says, ‘ so [ have need to be, for 
Iam pleading the cause of my King and country, yea of every 
country under heaven where there 1s any regular government. 
I am pleading against those principles that naturally tend to anarchy 
and confusion, that directly tend to unhinge all governments, and 
overturn it from the foundation. ‘Their natural tendency is to 
plunge every nation into total anarchy.’ 

The laws, and nothing but the laws, can preserve us from this 
catastrophe. Meautime individuals may do much in their respec- 
tive spheres toward that amelioration of the people which is the 
only true reform, and upon which our security mainly depends. 

‘The question is whether revolution, whether this endemic moral 
malady of this distempered age, can be averted till time be gained 
for educating the populace and improving their condition. ‘ We 
must make the poor,’ says Sir Egerton Brydges, ‘ by a wise ap- 
plication of their labours, not only create the funds of their own 
subsistence but add to the wealth of the rest of society —We must 
do that which will equally restore their moral and physical happi- 
ness,—that which, while it will supply them with a sufficiency of 
food and bodily comforts, will, in the same degree, ameliorate their 
morals and their hearts.’ For this we may look to the legislature. 
What is required of us is that we be as active in good as the male- 
volent are active in evil; let each man do his duty in his respective 
station,—above all, let the magistrates and the clergy exert them- 
selves; ayd it will be found that the good principle is mightier 
than the evil one. The laws are with us—and God is on our side. 





CORRIGENDUM, 


Page 334, line 18. Read, “ some of which are highly honourable, &c. There aré 
some from Marcus Aurelius which would ill deserve this character, did we not suppose 
with the learned editor, that they were sportive allusions to some parts of the writings 
ef Plato.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ANTIQUITIES. 


THE unedited Antiquities of Attica, comprising the Architectural Remains 
of Eleusis, Rhamnus, Sunium, and Thoricus, with 84 Plates. Printed uni- 
formly with Stuart’s Athens, in folio, 101. 10s. 

ARTS, FINE. *. 

Illustrations to the Battles of Waterloo and Quatre Bras. 11. 1s. ina 
porttolio, or 4to, 1], 11s. 6d. 

The Costume of the Netherlands, Part I. Containing ten coloured 
Engravings, with Descriptions in French and English, 15s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D.D. 
late Vice-Provost of the College of Fort William, Bengal. By the Rev. 
Hugh Pearson, M.A. of St. John’s College, Oxford. 8vo. 2 vols. 11. 1 

Personal Travels and Vicissitudes of four years and a half in America, 
being the Struggles of a Man in pursuit of Independence and a Settlement. 
By Mr. John Davis. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Dr. Lettsom, with Selections 
from his Correspondence. By T. J. Pettigrew, F.L.S. 8vo. S vols. 1, 16s. 


BOTANY. 

A System of Physiological Botany. By the Rev. P. Keith, F.L.S. Vicar of 
Bethersden, Kent. 2vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. 

Pomona Britannica, By Ceorge Brookshaw, Parts I.to X. Royal 4to. 
il. 11s. 6d. each. 

CLASSICS. 

Pindari Carmina, juxta exemplar Heyoianum, quibus accesserunt Note 
Heyniane; Paraphrasis Benedictina, et Lexicon Pindaricum ex integro 
Dammii Opere Etymologico excerptum, et justi Serie dispositum, digessit et 
edidit Henricus Huutingford, LL.B. 8vo. “10s. —The Lexicon Pindaricum, 
separately, 12s. 

COMMERCE. 

Tables of Exchange, Universal Interest, &c. shewing the Value of Foreign 
Monies converted into Sterling, and the contrary, at the established Pars 
- Army Rates. By J. G. Pohlman, of the Audit Office. Imperial 8vo. 
11. 1s, 

DRAMA, 

Manuel: a Tragedy. By the Author of Bertram. 

Elphi Bey : a Drama: as performed at Drury Lane, By 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Panthea: a Tragedy. By William Bennett, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
4s. 6d. 

Frightened to Death: a new Musical Farce, performing at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. By W.C. Oulton, Esq. 2s. 

LAOU-SING-URH: ‘or, “Aun Heir in his Old Age,” a Chinese Comedy ; 
being the second Drama ever translated from the original Chinese into any 
language. By J. F. Davis, Esq. of Canton: with a brief View of the Chi- 
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nese Drama, and of their theatrical Exhibitions, by the Editor. Small 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 
EDUCATION, 

Decerpta ex P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon Libris; ad Optimorum 
Exemplariom fidem Recensita, Notulis Sermone Anglicano exaratis illustrata, 
et Indice Nominum Propriorum uberrimo instructa. In usum Schole Glas- 
guensis. Studio Joannis Dymock. Editio altera. Edinburgi, apud J. An- 
derson et socc. et J. Fairbairn; Londini, apud T. Hamilton, et Longman et 
socc. 2s, 6d. bound in sheep. 

Public Education; consisting of Three Tracts, reprinted from the Edinburgh 
Review, The Classical Journal, and The Pamphletcer ; together with the De- 
fence of Public Schools by the late Dean of Westminster. 5s. 

Elegantiay Latin, or Rules and Exercises illustrative of elegant Latin style. 
By the Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. 4s. 6d. 

The Book of Versions; or, Guide to French Translation and Construction. 
By J. Cherpilloud. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The French Scholar’s First Book. By Ph. Le Breton, A. M. 2s. 

A Modern French Grammar. By Charles Peter Whitaker. 6s. 6d. 

Lessons in Reading and Speaking; being an Improvement of Scott's Les- 
sons in Elocution. By William Scott. 12mo. 3s. 

A System of Geography. By Thomas Ewing. 
9 Maps, 6s. 6d. 

Stories selected from the History of England, for Children. 12mo0. 3s. 
Bound. 

Moral Culture attempted in a Series of Tectures to Sunday Schools ia 
Birmingham. By James Luckock. 12mo. 4s. 

Latin Exercises. By J. Whittaker. 12mo. 3s. 

Dictionary of French Homonymes. By T. Harmand. 12mo. 5s. 

Fifth Report of Tae Nationat Society for the Education of the Poor 
in the Principles of the Established Charch, throughout England and 
Wales. 5s. 


12mo,. 4s. 6d. Or with 


GEOGRAPHY. 

A complete Set of Maps, composing a new General Atlas, ancient and 
modern, accurately constructed from the best Materials. By Dr. Playfair. 
51. 5s. 

The East India Gazetteer, containing particular Descriptions of the 
Countries comprehended under the general name of the East Indies, with an 
Account of the Manners, Customs, Institutions, Manufactures, Commerce, 
Castes, Religion, &c. of their various Inhabitants. By Walter Hamilton, Esq. 
Handsomely printed in one large volume. vo. 11. 5s. 

HISTORY. 

Interesting Facts relating to the Fall and Death of Joachim Murat, King 
of Naples; the Capitulation of Paris in 1815, and the Second Restoration of 
the Bourbons. By Francis Macirone, late Aide-de-camp to King Joachim. 7s. 

A Relation of the ‘Treatment experienced by Napoleon in the Isiand of St. 
Helena, with the authentic copy of an official Memoir from Napoleon to Sir 
Hudson Lowe. By M. Santini, Huissier du Cabinet de Napoleon, 2s. 6d. 

Mémoires Particulitres. Par Mad. la Duchesse d’Angouléme. 5s. 6d. 

Private Memoirs, which with the Work of M. Hue, and the Journal of 
Clery, complete the History of the Captivity of the Royal Family of France 
in the Temple. Written originally with a pencil, and preserved by stealth. 
By the Duchess of Angouléme. With Biographical and Historical Notes, and 
a Preface, by the Translator. 8vo. 5s. 6d 

A History of Muhammedanism, comprising the Life and Character of the 
Arabian Prophet, and succinct Accounts of the Empires founded by the 
Muhammedan Arms. 8vo. 12s. 

Histe- 
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Historical Anecdotes of some of the Howard Family. By Charles, tenth 
Duke of Norfolk. 8vo. 7s. 

A Narrative of Occurrences in the Indian Countries of North America 
since the connection of the Earl of Selkirk with the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and his Attempt to establish a Colony on the Red River: with a detailed Ac- 
count of his Military Expedition to, and subsequent Proceedings at Fort 
William, in Upper Canada. 8vo. 5s. 

A History of the Jesuits; to which is prefixed a Reply to Mr. Dallas's De- 
fence of the Order. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Illustrations of Literary History: consisting of Authentic Memoirs and Ori- 
ginal Letters of eminent persons, and intended as a Sequel to the Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth century. By John Nichols, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
2\. 14s. 

Illustrations (chiefly Geographical) of the History of the Expedition of the 
Younger Cyrus, and the Retreat of the ten thousand Greeks. By Major 
Rennel. 4to. with Atlas of Maps, in folio, 11. 16s. 


LAW. 


A Treatise on Conveyancing, &c. containing an Essay on the Quantity and 
Quality of Estates, with more immediately reference to the Law of Merger. 
By Richard Preston, Esq. of the Inner Temple. Vol. III. Part 2. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Law of Nisi Prius. By Anthony Hammond, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple. Royal 8vo. 11. 1s. 

A Practical Treatise on Copyhold Tenure and Court-keeping, being a Sum- 
mary of the whole Law-of Copyholds. By John Scriven, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister at Law. 8vo, Ul. 

Reports argued and determined in the Court of Exchequer, Michaelmas and 
Ililary Term, 1816. By George Price, Esq. Barrister at Law. Vol. IL. Part 1. 
Royal Svo. 7s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Vice Chancellor’s Court, 
56 Geo. ILI. 1816. By Henry Maddock, Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Barrister at 
Law. Vol. I. Part 4. 

Reports of Cases upon Appeals and Writs of Error in the House of Lords, 
during the Session of 1816. By P. Dow, Esq. Barrister at Law. Vol. IV. 
Part 2. Royal 8vo. 7s. 

The New Law List for 1817. 8vo. 6s. 

The Jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace and Authority of Parish Officers, 
in all Matters relating to Parochial Law, with practical lorms of all necessary 
Proceedings; the adjudged Cases to Michaelmas Term, 1815; and the Statutes 
of the Session of Parliament, 1816. By Thomas Walter Williams, Esq. of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 2 vols. royal 8vo. @l. 12s. Gd. 

A Complete Collection of State Trials and Proceedings for High Treason, 
and other Crimes and Misdemeanours, from the earliest period to 1783, with 
Notes aud Illustrations. By T. B. Howell, F.R.S. F.S. A. and continued 
from 1783 to the present time by T. Jones Howell, Esq. Vol. XXIL. 
11. 11s, 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on Life Annuities, including the Annuity Acts of the 
17th and 53d George III. Also a Synopsis of the principal adjudged Cases 
of the first Act; together with select, modern, and useful Precedents. By Fre- 
derick Blaney. S8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise of the Law and Practice of Extents in brief and in aid. With 
an Appendix of Precedents, &c. By Edward West, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

The Magistrates’ Manual, or a Summary of the Duties and Powers of a 
Justice of the Peace. By Wm, Toone. 8vo. 18s, 


MATHEMATICS. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Differential and Integral Calculates. From 
the French of S, F. Lacroix. With an Appendix and Notes. 8vo. 18s, 






































MEDICINE, ANATOMY, SURGERY, &c. 
A Practical Inquiry into the frequent causes of failure attendant on the 
operations of Depression and Extinction of the Cataract: with the descri 
tion of a new and improved Series of Operations, by the practice of which, 
most of these causes of failure may be avoided. Illustrated by’ Tables of 
the comparative success of the New and Old Operations. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Honourable the Directors of Greenwich Hospital. 
A Treatise on Uterine Hemorrhage. By Duncan Stewart, Physician Ac- 
coucheur to the Westminster General Dispensary. 8vo. 6s. 
A Catalogue of an extensive Collection of Books in Medicine, Anatomy, 
Surgery, Midwifery, &c. sold by Anderson and Chase, West Smithfield. 
Is. 6d. 
Transactions of the Medical Society of London. Vol. I. Part 2. 10s. 6d. 
A Cursory Inquiry into some of the principal Causes of Mortality among 
Children. To which is added, an Account of the Universal Dispensary for 
' Sick Indigent Children. By John Bunnell Davis, M.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
An Essay on Burns. By Edward Kentish,M.D. 8vo. 9s. 
Considerations on the moral management of Insane persons. By J. Has- 
lam, M.D. 8vo. 3s, 
Suggestions for the prevention and mitigation of Epidemic and Pestilential 
Diseases. By Charles Maclean,M.D. 8vo. 3s. 
An Examination of the objections made in Great Britain against the Doc- 
trines of Gall and Spurzheim. By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 
Surgical Observations. By C. Bell. Part III. 8vo. 6s. 


MILITARY. 
A Course of Military Instruction. By C, W. Pasley, Lieutenant-Colonel of 
| the Royal Engineers, F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 3). 
¥ MISCELLANEOUS. 
fy Ogles, Duncan, and Cochran’s Catalogue, for 1817 ; containing an extensive 
ry Collection of English and Foreign Theology; French and English Sermons; 


Oriental and Jewish Literature ; Classics; and Miscellaneous Books in various 
Languages on sale at 295, Holborn, London. 8vo, 4s.6d. (allowed to Pur- 


chasers.) 

Statements respecting the East India College, with an Appeal to Facts, in 
refutation of the Charges lately brought against it in the Court of Proprietors, 
By the Rev. T. Malthus. 3s. 6d. 1 


Encyclopzdia Edinensis, a Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. By James Millar, M. D. Editor of the 4th and Sth editions of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, with the assistance of the other contributors to that 
work, Part. IV. 4to. 8s. 

- The Correspondent; consisting of Letters, Moral, Political, and Literary, 
between eminent Writers in France and England, T'. English articles col- 


lected and arranged by Dr. Stoddart. Nos. lL. & Il. (to be continued every C 

two months.) 5s. ie 4 2 
Observations on Gas Lights; being an Impartial Inquiry concerning the In- 

jurious Effects on the Health of the Community from the Use of Coal Gas 

for Lighting the Metropolis. By Candidus. 2s. a 
The Works of the They. William Paley, Archdeacon of Carlisle. 8 vols. C 

8vu. Sl. Gs. Pp 
Curiosities of Literature, Vol. III. 8vo. 12s. e 
The Pamphleteer, No. XVIII. Gs. 6d. 6 


Account 
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Account of the Examination of the Elgin Box at the Foreign Office in 
Downing-street, on the 7th November, 1816, in a Letter to James Losh, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. By the Rev. Robert Tweddell. 4to. @s. 

Apicius Redivivus, or the Cook’s Oracle; wherein especially the art of come 
posing Soups, Sauces, and flavouring Essences, is made clear and easy. 12mo. 
8s. 

A Morning’s Walk from London to Kew; containing Moral, Political, His- 
torical, and Philosophical Observations on the Condition, Manners, Literature, 
Opinions and Errors of the English People. By Sir Richard Phillips. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

History of the University of Edinburgh. By Alexander Bower. @ vols. 8vo. 
11. 4s. 

MUSIC. 

The Vocal Works of Handel, arranged with a separate accompaniment for 
the Organ and Piano-forte. By Dr. John Clarke, of Cambridge. 6 vols. folio, 
er in 78 Numbers, at 5s. each. 

NOVELS. 

The Cavern of Roseville; or, The Two Sisters: a Tale. Translated from 
the French of Madame Herbster. By Alexander Jamieson, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Les Battuécas. Par Madame de Geolis. 2 vols. 7s. 

The Majolo: a Tale. By John Galt, Esq. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

The White Cottage: a Tale. 12mo. 7s. 

Favourites, Beauties, and Amours, of Henry of Windsor. 3 vols. 15s. 

Elizabeth; or, the Exiles of Siberia, from the French of Madame Cottin, 
with Engravings from the designs of Richard Westall, R. A. 7s. 6d. 

Melincourt. By the Author of Headlong Hall. 3 vols. 18s. 

Six Weeks at Long’s, a Satirical Novel. By a late Resident. 3 vols. 12mo. 
11. 1s. : 

Fortitude and Frailty. By Fanny Holcroft. 4 vols. 11. 2s. 

Placide, a Spanish Tale; translated from Les Battuécas of Madame de 
Genlis. By Alexander Jamieson. 2 vols. 8s. 

A Prize in the Lottery; or, the Adventures of a Young Lady: written by 
herself. From the Italian of L’Abbate Chiari, Translated by Thomas Evan- 
son White. 2 vols. 10s. 


PHILOSOPHY, 

Ethical Questions; or, Speculations on the principal Subjects in Moral Phi- 

losophy. By T.Cogan, M.D. 8vo. 10. 6d. 
POETRY. 

Idwal, and other Portions of a Poem, entitled ‘ The Cambriad;’ to which 
is added, Gryphiagaa, Carmen Venatorium, in Greek Hexameters, &c. By 
P. Bayley, Esq. of Merton College,Oxford. 8vo. 8s. 

The Craniad, or Spurzheim illustrated, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Macbeth, in Six Cantos. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The House of Mourning, with smaller Pieces. By John Scott. 8vo. 5s, 6d. 

Actors and Editors. By an Under Graduate. 2s. 6d. 

Wat Tyler, a Dramatic Poem. 3s. 6d. 

Select Pieces of early Popular Poetry, reprinted principally from early printed 
Copies in the Black Letter. Edited by E. V. Utterson, Esq. Crown 8vo. 
2 vols, 11. 15s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A View of the Agricultural, Commercial, and Financial Interests of Ceylon; 
with-an Appendix, containing some of the principal Laws and Usages of the 
Candians, Port and Custom-house Regulations, Tables of Exports and Im- 
ports, Public Revenue and Expenditure. -By Anthony Bertolacci, Esq. late 
Comptroller General of Customs, and Acting Auditor General of Civil Ac- 
eountsin that Colony. With a Map of the Island, compiled at Columbo, from 

the 
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the latest Surveys in 1813, by Captain Schneider, Ceylon Engineer. vo. 
18s. 

The National Debt in its True Colours, with Plans for its Extinction by 
Honest Means. By William Frend, Esq. M.A. 1s. 6d. 

. Researches concerning the Laws, Theology, Learning, Commerce, &c. of 
Ancient and Modern India. By Q. Craufurd, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Substance of a Speech addressed to the House of Commons. By Pas- 
coe Grenfell, Esq. on the Subject of the Sinking Fund. s. 

Common’ Consent the Basis of the Constitution of England; or, Parlia- 
mentary Reform considered and tried by the Tests of Law and Reason. 8vo. 3s. 

Hints to Radical Reformers, and Materials for True. 4s. 

The Principles of Population and Production, as they are affected by the 

rogress of Society; with a View to Moral and Political Consequences, By 
John Weyland, jun. Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

On the present State of Public Affairs. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Speech of the Right Hon. George Canning, on the Motion for reducing the 
number of the Lords of the Admiralty. 8vo. 2s, 

Postscript to the Letter on the Repeal of the Salt Duties, wherein some 
= Objections to the Repeal are considered. By Sir Thomas Bernard, 

art. 8vo. 1s. 

Le Roy S’avisera. 1s. 

The Source of the Evil, addressed to the United Parliament and the People 
of Great Britain, on the League formed between the Irish Lay Separatists, and 
the Irish Roman Catholic. Bishops, on the Measure of Emancipation. By 
Anglo-Hibernus. Ss. 6d. 

Account of the Management of the Poor at Hamburgh. By Baron Von 
Voght. 1s. 6d. 

Manuscrit venu de St. Héléne d’une manitre inconnue. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Second Lay-Sermon, addressed to the Higher and Middle Classes on 
existing Distresses and Discontents. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 5s. 

Armata; a Fragment. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Letter to Lord Sidmouth, on the present System of Licensing Public- 
houses. By J.T’. Barber Beaumont, Esq. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Englishman’s Manual. By Walter Fawkes, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Greek Testament; a new Edition, containing copious Notes from 
Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleusner, Rosenmuller, &c. in familiar Latin: toge- 
ther with parallel Passages from the Classics, and with references to Vigerus 
for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses; chiefly intended for the use of the Student in 
Divinity. By the Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. Master of Norwich School ; and Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Norwich. 3 vols, 8vo. @l. 12s. 6d.—A few Copies, large 


papers 4l. 
racts on the Origin and Independence of the Ancient British Church, on 
the Supremacy of the Pope, and the Inconsistency of all Foreign Jurisdiction 
with the British Constitution, and on the Differences between the Churches 
of England and Rome. By Thomas Burgess, D.D. Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
8vo. Qs. 

Sermons preached at Welbeck Chapel, St. Mary-le-bone. By the Rev. Thos. 
White, M.A. Minister of that Chapel. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Practical Reflections on the Ordination Services for Deacons and Priests in 
the United Church of England and Ireland. By John Brewster, M.A. Rector 
of Ecclescliffe, and Vicar of Greatham. 8vo. 8s. 

Female Scripture Biography, including an Essay on what Christianity has 
done for Women. By F. A. on, 2 vols. 8vo. 11.48. 

The True Test of Religion in the Soul; being a Sermon preached before the 
University 
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University of Cambridge. By the Rev. C.Simeon, M.A. Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 1s. 

Sermons on the Evidences, the Doctrines, and the Duties of Christianity. 
By the Rev. W. H. Rowlatt, A.M. of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 

Sermons, by the Rev. John Martin, more than forty Years Pastor of the 
Baptist Church, formerly meeting in Grafton-street, Soho, and now in Keppel- 
street, Bedford-square, London, ‘Taken in Short-hand by Thomas Palmer. 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s.; to Non-subscribers, 11. 4s. 

Sermons, extracted from the Lectures of Bishop Porteus. By Thomas Baker, 
A.M. Rector of Stanmer, Sussex. 8vo. 9s, 

Twelve Lectures on the Prophecies relating to the Christian Church, and 
especially to the Apostacy of Papal Rome, practised in the Chapel of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, from 1811 to 1815; being the ninth Portion of those founded ug 
Bishop Warburton. By Philip Allwood, B.D. Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Fifty-seven Sermons on the Gospels or Epistles of all the Sundays in the 
Year, Christmas Day, the Circumcision, and Good Friday; for the Use of 
Families and Country Congregations. By the Rev. R. Warner. 2 vols. 12mo. 
16s. 

Sermons, preached in the Church of Kelmallie. By the Rev. John Ross, 
A.M. 8vo. 5s. 

Discourses on the Apostles Creed. By the Rev. Robert Stevens, A.M. 
8vo. 7s. 

A Series of Discourses on the Christian Revelation, viewed in Connexion 
with Modern Astronomy. By T.Chalmers,D.D. 8vo. 8s. 

Christian Essays. By the Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

TOPOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 

Two Sketches of France, Belgium, and Spa, in Tours, during the Summers 
of 1771 and 1816. By the Author of Letters from Paris in 1802-3. 8vo. 

An Account of the Island of Jersey; containing a Compendium of its Eccle- 
siastical, Civil, and Military History, Antiquities, &c.&c. By W. Plees. 11.1. 


Se 


French Books recently imported by Messrs. Bossance and Masson, 
14, Great Marlborough Street. 


Des Colonies et de Amérique. Par M. De Pradt, Auteur du Congres de 
— de |’Ambassade de Pologne, et des Mémoires sur "Espagne. 2 vol. 
8vo. 1I. 1s. 

Journal de Madame la Duchesse d’ Angouléme lors de sa Captivité au Temple. 
8vo. 4s. 

Journal de la Captivité du Roi Louis XVI. au Temple. Par Cléry. 1 vol. 
12mo._ 6s. . 

Histoire de la Politique des Puissances de l'Europe. Par Paoli de Chagoi. 
4 vol. 8vo. 2. 2s. 

Histoire de la Révolution Francaise. Par le Maire. $ vol. 12mo. 17s. 

Les Douze Siécles, Nouvelles Ranesdens Par Madame Elizabeth, 2 vol. 
12mo. Plates 18s. 

Biographie des Hommes Marquans, tomes 1 et 2. 11.48. Se publie tous 
les deux mois. 

Elémens d’Electricicé. Par Singer. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

L’Ange des Prisons, ou Histoire de la Captivité du jeune Roi Louis XVII. 
1vol. 12mo. 6s. 

Biographie des Jeunes Demoiselles. 2 vol. 12mo. 12s. 

VOL. XVI. NO, XXXII. NN Les 
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Les Roses. Par Redouté. Premitre livraison. 4to. 41. 

Idem. fol. 4!. Chaque livraison contient 6 planches coloriées avec le plus 
grand soin, et dans le genre des Liliacées du méme Auteur, L’ouvrage com- 
plet aura 20 livraisons, 

Départ d’Eden. Par Delille.~ 18mo. with plates. 5s. 

Promenades aux Cimetitres de Paris et aux Catacombes. 1 vol. 12mo. 
plates. 8s. 

Voyage d’un Etranger en France. 8vo. 5s. 

Quinze Jours 4 Londres. Svo. 5s. 

Six Mois a Londres. 8vo. 7s. 

Education complette de l"Enfance. 12mo. plates. 8s. 

Le Brigand Saxon. 2 vol. 12mo, 8s. 

Auguste et Frederic. 2 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Azelie, ou les Vicissitudes. 3 vol. 12mo. 12s. 

Vie et Fin déplorable de Madame de Budois. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 

Chateau du Mysttre, ou Adolphe et Eugénie. Par Brissot de Warville. 
4vol.12mo. 16s. 

Aunales du Musée, par Landon—Galerie de Mathius, formant le $2¢ volume. 

L’ouvrage complet en 32 volumes, se vend 11. le volume. 

Galerie Théétrale. ou Recueil des Portraits des plus fameux Acteurs Fan- 

cais, tels que Messrs. Talma, St. Prix, &c. 7eme livraison. 18s, 


——— 





French Works just published by Treutren and Wurtz, No. 30, 
Soho Square. 


Abrégé des Mémoires ou Journal du Marquis de Dangeau, extrait du Ma- 
nuscrit original, contenant beaucoup de particularités et d’Anecdotes sur 
Louis X1V. sa cour, &c. Avec des Notes Historiques et Critiques, et un abrégé 
de I’llistoire de la Régence. Par Madame de Genlis. 4 Vols. Sve. 
il. 12s.; or on vellum paper, 31. 4s. 

Précis des Evenemens Liitenices ou Essai historique sur les Campagnes de 
1799 & 1814—Les Campagnes de 1799 and 1800. 4 Vols. 8vo. Avec Atlas 
in Folio, 31. 17s.; or on vellum paper, 71. 14s. 

Journal Général de la Littérature de France, ou Indicature bibliographique 
ét raisonné des livres nouveaux en tous genres, estampes, cartes géographiques, 
etc. qui paraissent en France, classés par ordre de matitves. In Monthly 
Numbers. - 2s. each. 

Journal Général de la Littérature étrangére, &c.: a Supplement to the pre- 
ceding. In Monthly Nnmbers, 2s. each. 

Journal des Savans: resumed by order of the King, on the 1st of Septem- 
“ber, 1816. In Monthly Numbers. 4to. 5s. each. 





*,* Our Readers are requested to observe that 
Nos. XXXIIJ. and XXXIV. will consist of an Inpex, 


now preparing, and which will be ready for publication early in 
the year 1818; and that the next Number will be 


No. XXXV. 


INDEX 
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INDEX 


TO THE 


SIXTEENTH VOLUME or rur QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 

Acu (town), notice of, 361—remarkable lake in its vicinity, @. 

Adventurers, increase of, accounted for, 540, 541. 

Ague, Brazilian remedy for, 383, 384. 

Alexandria (modern), desolate condition of, 2. 

Alexandrian Library, destroyed by the Saracens, 329. 

Amaro (St.) festival of, 347, 348. 

Americans, dishonest practices of, in seducing British seamen to desert, 
70, 7 1—observations on the war, that established their independence, 
532—534. 

Amherst (Lord), reception of, in China, 408—refuses to prostrate him- 
self before the Emperor of China, ib.—Chinese account of the em- 
bassy and its failure, 409—412—remarks thereon, 414—416. 

Amusements, ancient, of the Scots, 437, 438. 

Anecdotes, value and importance of, 208, 209—of David Hume, cor- 
rected, 279. 

Ants, ravages of, in Brazil, 381, 382. 

Arianism, observations on the progress-of in England, 535. 

B. 

Bafin (Captain), Voyage of, in search of a North-west Passage, 158. 

Balfour, a Scottish covenanter, anecdotes of, 473. 

Banks (Mr.) notice of his travels and researches in Nubia, 19, 20. 

Barnes (Captain), Tour through Saint Helena, 480-—account of the 
choosing of Buonaparte’s residence, 500. 

Bath Savings Bank, notice of, 100. 

Bathurst (Earl), his refutation of Buonaparte’s falsehoods, 487, 496, 
497, 498. 

Becket (Andrew), Shakspeare’s himself again, 85—-specimens of his ab- 
surd emendations, 86—89. 

Bogue and Bennet (Messicurs), the Historians of Dissent, observations 
on, 523, 524. 

Bothwell Bridge, anecdotes of the battle of, 459, 460, 462. 

Brazil, state of society in, 346—account of Recife, 345, 546—and of 
the government of Pernambuco, 348—state cf literature, 349—no- 
tice of the towns of Goiana, 350—and of Paraiba, 351—Brazilian 
hospitality described, 352—354—370—general appearance of the 
interior of the country, 354, 355—description of the town of Natal, 
355—journey across a desert described, 356, 357—effects of drought, 
358—Brazilian kindness to strangers, 359—notice of the town of 
Agu, 361—remarkable lake in its vicinity, ib.—salt marshes, 362— 
description of the town of Seara, 364—present state of the Indians 
of Pernambuco, 365, 366—anecdetes. of the governor of Seara, 366, 
367—character and manners of the Sertanejos, 367—-370—singular 

NN2 . superstition 
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superstition of the Brazilians, 372—present state of St. Luiz or 
Maranham, 373—character of the planters, 374—extraordinary 
instance of gratitude and integrity, 7.—description of Mr. Koster’s 
plantation, 375, 376—account of the festival of N. Senhora do O, at | 


















































Pernambuco, 377—381—ravages of ants, 381—serpents and other 
venomous insects of Brazil, 383—horrid treatment of consumptive 
patients, 2.—present state of slavery in Brazil, 384—386. 

Buonaparte (Napoleon), account of his departure from France, and 
surrendering to the British government, 215, 216—his confession 
respecting the murder of Captain Wright, 218—observations on it, 
220, 221—his account of the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, 219— 
remarks thereon, 221, 222—recommended the poisoning of his 
sick soldiers, 222—acknowledges the massacre of part of the garrison 
of Jaffia, 223—remarks thereon, ib. 224—brief review of his conduct 
in Italy and Egypt, 233—and in Holland, 234—intimidated from 
invading England, 237—his usurpations in Portugal and in Spain, 
238—driven thence by British valour, 239—tyranny and cruelty of 
his government in France, 240—and of his foreign policy, 241, 242 
—his appeal to the British nation, on the subject of his treatment at 
Saint Helena, 480—sketch of the causes that now give him popu- 
larity, 481, 482—his treatment at Saint Helena justified by facts, 
482—abstract of the treaty of 1814, and the provision made for him 
in the isle of Elba, 483, 484—execution of him the most proper 
mode of disposing of him, 485—exposition of his manceuvres to keep 
alive the interest of his partizans in Europe, 486, 487—and of his 
pretended charges of ill treatment, 488—491—Saint Helena the 
best place of security for his person, 492—his extravagant 

; claim of imperial titles exposed, 492 —495—his prohibition of carry- 
hi ing on a secret correspondence vindicated, 495—his falsehoods ex- 
| posed, 496, 497—the hononrable and delicate conduct of Sir Hudson 
if Lowe towards him, 498, 499—falsehood of Buonaparte’s complaint 
of his self-chosen residence, 499—503—Santini's assertions of his 
being in want, 503, 504—refuted by Lord Bathurst, 504, 505. 

Burchardt (M.) notice of his travels in Egypt and Nubia, 3, 7, 17. 

Burnett (John, Esq.), biographical sketch of, 37, 38, 39. 

Byron (Lord) Childe Harold, Canto III. and other Poems, 172—account 
of his Lordship’s early poetical attempts, 173, 174—general charac- 
ter of the first two cantos of Childe Harold, 175—180—of his sub- 
sequent pieces, 180, 181—and of his poetry, 183—186—extracts 
from Childe Harold, Canto III., 188—190—beautiful address to his 
daughter, 190—199, 200—plan and subjects of the Third Canto, 191 
-~~—194—beautiful description of the evening preceding the battle of 
Quatre Bras, 194—196—poetical character of Rousseau, with re- 
marks, 197—199—fable of his ‘ Castle of Chillon,’ 200, 201—ex- 
tracis from it, 202—and from his minor poems, 203 —206--observa- 
tions on the causes of his Lordship’s unhappiness, 207, 208. 

C. 

Cairo, present state of, G—account of its police, 5—detestable traffic 
in slaves there, 7. 

Cameronians, 
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Cameronians, or Scottish Presbyterians, account of, 476—479. 

Camisars, or French prophets, anecdotes of, 474, 475. 

Campbell (Archibald) shipwreck and adventures of, 69—sketch of the 
author's earlier years, 70—seduced from a British ship into the Ame- 
rican service, 26.—arrival at Japan, and reception there, 71—wrecked 
on the north-west coast of America, 71, 72—hospitable treatment of 
the natives, 73—sufferings of Campbell from intense cold, 74—em- 
barks in the Neva for the Sandwich Isles, 75—arrives at the island of 
Wahoo, ib.—is taken into the king's service, b.—mode of living there, 
76—embarks for Europe, ib.—and arrives at Edinburgh, 77. 

Cataracts of the Nile, notice of, 12, 13. 

Catechising, importance of, 553. 

Childe Harold. See Byron (Lord), 

China, account of Lord Amherst’s Embassy to, 408—416. 

Chinese Literature, misrepresented by the Romish missionaries, 397— 
cultivated successfully by the East India Company’s servants, 398— 
account of a Chinese Poem on * London,’ 399, 400—account of the 
Chinese Drama, 400—402—resemblance between it and the ancient 
Greek Drama, 405, 406. 

Churchill’s poetry, remarks on, 203, 204. 

Cicero, notice of recently discovered fragments of, 332, 333. 

Cobbett (William) dangerous principles of, exposed, 273—276—extract 
from one of his libellous papers, 548, 550—remarks thereon, 549, 550. 

Collot d’ Herbois, wvetched death of, 540. 

Common Council of London, Resolutions of in 1814 and 1816, con- 
trasted, 243, 244—strictures on their late conduct, 513, 514. 

Confirmation, importance of, 553. 

Cook (Captain) notice of his voyage, 163, 164. 

Copts, character of the, 4. 

Cortereal (Caspar) voyage of, in quest of a north-west passage, 154. 

Cavenanters (Scottish) anecdotes of, 446, 447—characters of their prin- 
cipal leaders, 473, 474—oppressed by the Scottish Privy Council, 
477—specimen of their preaching, 477, 478. 

Cowper (William, Esq.) Poems, Vol, III., and Life, 116—general cha- 
racter of the new volume, 117—of Cowper's Latin poetry, 7.—of 
his versions of Milton, 2.—tribute to the memory of Ashley Cowper, 
Esq., 118—beautiful sonnet to Mrs. Unwin, 119—estimate of his 
poetical character, 120, 121—and of his letters, 121, 122—Cowper 
a moral poet, 122—account of his Memoirs of his early life, with ex- 
tracts, 123—127—observations thereon, 128. 

Curwen (Mr.) plan of, for mitigating the pressure of the poor rates, 96, 


97. 
D. 


Dakki, notice of a beautiful temple at, 17. 
Darwin (Dr.) poetical machinery of, considered, 389—391—in what 
respects a dangerous author, 392. 
Davis (Captain) notice of his voyage in search of a north-west passage, 
155. 
Davis (F., Esq.) translation of a Chinese drama, 396—outline of the 
NN fable, 
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fable, 403, 404—observations on the resemblance between the Chi- 

nese and Greek dramas, 405—407. 

Denon (M.) inaccuracies of, detected, 7, 19. 

Dionysius Halicarnessensis, fragments of an epitome of, discovered, 335. 

Disaffection. See Popular Disaffection. 

Distresses of the country, causes of, 245—277. 

Drama (Chinese) account of, 400—402—its resemblance to that of 
ancient Greece, 405, 406. 

Drought, effects of, in Brazil, 357, 358. 

Drury (Admiral) anecdote of, 415, 416. 

Dumfries Savings Bank, plan of, 108. 

— (Mr.) unsuccessful attempt of, to discover a north-west passage, 
166. 

Duncan (Rev. Henry) Account of Parish Savings Banks, 82—institutes 

one in his Parish of Ruthwell, 95—vindicates the moral tendency of 

such banks, 110, 111. - 


Edinburgh Savings Bank, notice of, 101, 102—plan of, 109—notice of 
Edinburgh Old Town, 457. 

Egypt, population of, 3—wretched state of the Egyptian peasantry, 4— 
8—conduct of Buonaparte in, 233—Travels in, see Legh. 

Elections, disgraceful practices during, at Bristol, 256—and at Notting- 
ham, 257—ought to be free in some places, 7.—bribery at elections 
practised at small open boroughs, 257. 

Enghien (the Duke d’) account of the assassination of, 219—observa- 
tions on it, 221, 222. 

England, state of, during the peace of Amiens, and at the commence- 
ment of the late war, 236—238. 

Evans (Thomas) Christian Policy the Salvation of the Empire, 225—eulo- 
gized by Sir Richard Phillips, 268—specimen of his theological 
knowledge, 269—extracts from his work, 270—remarks on its ten- 
dency, 271. 

Examiner, inflammatory language of exposed, 273—his principles exa- 
mined and their dangerous tendency exposed, 551, 552. 


F. 
Fools (Scottish) notice of, 437, 438. 
Foxe (Lucas) notice of his voyage in search of a north-west passage, 160. 
French, love of, for their country, 515. 
Friendly Societies, beneficial effects of, 93—their principle explained, 


94. 

Frobisher (Sir Martin) notice of his voyage in quest of a north-west pas- 
sage, 155. 

Fronto (Cornelius) notice of newly discovered works of, 334, 

Fur Trade in North America, origin of, 133—nefarious practice of the 
traders, ib.—vast number of furs annually caught by the North-West 
Company, 143. a 


Gardening, Lord Bacon’s opinion of, 417—fantastic taste in English 
gardens 
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gardens in the 17th century, 418—state of gardening in Italy, 419— 
in France, i.—and in Spain, Holland, and Germany, 420—Observa- 
tions on the Chinese and other Asiatic gardens, 421—principles of 
gardening laid down by Pope, 422—reduced to practice by Kent 

_ and Brown, 7. 423—observations on landscape and picturesque gar- 
dening, 424—429. 

George IIT. noble reply of, to the menaces of Buonaparte, 234. 

Godwin’s Political Justice, strictures on the Monthly Review of, 536, 537. 

Goiana (town) notice of, 350. 

Good Friday, celebration of, in Brazil, 347. 

Gordon (Jean, a Scottish gipsy) anecdotes of, 439, 440—her tragical 
end, 441. 

Grahame (John, of Claverhouse), anecdotes of, 470—47 2. 

Guerfa Hassan, account of an excavated temple at, 17, 18. 


H. 


Hebrew Polity, object and peculiarity of, 44, 45. 

Henry V. (King) the father of the English navy, 153 note. 

Highland honour, anecdote of, 433. 

Holland, oppressed by Buonaparte, 234. 

Hone’s Register, curious specimens of, 546. 

Hospitality (Brazilian) anecdotes of, 352—354, 359, 370. 

House of Commons, remarks on the constitution of, 255. 

Hudson (Captain) voyage of, in quest of,a north-west passage, 156—his 
wretched end, 157. 

Hudson's Bay Company, origin of, 160—notice of their reluctant attempts 
to explore a north-west passage, 161, 162, 165, 166. 

Hume (David) anecdote of, corrected, 279. 


I. 
Infidelity, observations on the progress of, in France, 525, 526—and in 
England, 527. 
Tsaeus, oration of, newly discovered, 334. 
Italy, conduct of Buonaparte in, 233. 


J. 
Jaffa (garrison of) partly massacred by Napoleon, 223, 224. 
K 


Kelso, notice of the Savings’ bank at, 95. 

Koster (Henry) Travels in Brazil, 344—hospitable reception of, by the 
Brazilians, 352, 353, 354, 370—dangerous situation of, 370—in- 
stances of his intrepidity, 362, 371.—See Brazil. 


L. 


Lancaster (Sir James) notice of his voyage in quest of a north-west pas- 
sage, 156. 

Landscape-gardening. See Gardening, Repton. 

Latin Poetry of Cowper, observations on, 117. 

Legh (Thomas, Esq.) Travels in Egypt and Nubia, 1—unassuming ap- 
pearance of his book, contrasted with other modern travels, ib.— 
notice of emissions, 2—desolate condition of modern Alexandria, #. 

nna devastations 
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—devastations of the Turks on monuments of ancient art, 3—different 
classes of Egyptian population, 7.—wretched state of the peasantry, 
ib. 4, 8—character of the Copts, 4—vigorous government of Mahomet 

Ali, pashaw of Cairo, 2%.—police of that city, 5—its present state, 6 

—account of the slave market, 7b. 7—progress of the author, 7—in- 

accuracy of M. Denon detected, %b.—notice of the ruins of ancient 

Thebes, 8, 9--supposed remains of the statue of Memnon, 10, 11— 

gallant resistance of the French by the inhabitants of Phila, 12— 

ancient ruins on that island, 2.—cataracts of the Nile, 7b.—beautiful 

view of them, 13—hospitable reception of Mr. Legh and his fellow 
traveller by a Barabra chieftain, %.—erroneous calculations of the 
latitude of Syene, 14—ruins at Sibhoi, 15—reception by Hassan 

Cacheff, 15, 15—fine temple at Dakki, 17—account of an excavated 

temple at Gue fa Hassan, 17, 18—error of Denon, detected, 19— 

character and manners of the Nubians, 20, 21—interesting account 

of the author’s visit to a subterraneous repository of mummies, 22— 

24—his dangerous return and subsequent adventures, 24—defects of 

the English system of quarantine, 25. 

Library of Constantinople, destroyed, 328—and at Alexandria, 329. 

Life, civilized and uncivilized, evils and advantages of, considered, 
64—68. 

Literature, state of, in Brazil, 349—of China, misrepresented by the 
Romish Missionaries, 397—successfully cultivated by the East India 
Company’s servants, 398—state of, in England, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, 537, 538. 

London (city of) resolutions of, in 1814 and 1816 contrasted, 243, 244 
—seditious spirit of some of its ward meetings, 246, 247—account of 
a Chinese Poem on‘ London,’ 399, 400—strictures on the conduct of 
the Lord Mayor and Livery of London, 513—515. 

Longwood House, Buonaparte’s residence, description of, 500. 

Lowe (Sir Hudson) treatment of Buonaparte by, fully justified, 495, 
498, 499, 503, 504. 

M 


M‘Crie’s (Dr.) Life of Knox, remarks on, 475. 

Magistrates, importance of their discharging their duties, 553. 

Mahomet Ali, pashaw of Cairo, notice of, 4. 

Mai (M.) discoveries of in the Ambrosian Library, 332, 333—critical no- 
tices of the fragments published by him, 333—337. 

Maldonado (Laurent Ferrer) Voyage de la Mer Atlantique a [Océan Pa- 
cifique, &c. 529—account of the work from the editor, 145—analysis 
of the Relation, with proofs of its errors, 146—153. 

Malthus ‘ Mr.) recommendation of county banks by, 98. 

Manufacturing System, effects of, 542—English manufactures, why not 
so flourishing as formerly, 543, 544. 

Man scripts (Ancient), causes of the rarity of, 323, 324—the loss of 
Greek manuscripts most extensive, 325—innovations on them made 
by Maximus Planudes, 326—destruction of MSS. by the monks, 327, 
328—and of the Alexandrian library, by the Saracens, 329—different 
names and species of MSS, 350—nature of a Palimpsestus, or Codex 

Rescriptus, 
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Rescriptus, 1. 331—account of the Bobian MSS. discovered in the 
Ambrosian Library, at Milan, 332—337. 

Manuscrit venue de St. Hélene d'une maniére inconnue, 481—proofs that 
it isa mere fabrication, and not the production of Buonaparte, 509, 
510. 

Maranham, present state of, 373—character of the planters, 374. 

Memnon, supposed remains of the statue of, 10, 11. 

Menages, or gambling clubs in Scotland, notice of, 105, 106. 

Milton’s Latin poetry, translated by Cowper, observations on, 117. 

Missionary efforts, probable effects of, on the Sandwich Islanders, 81, 82. 

Monthly Magazine, falsehoods of, exposed, 247—547, note—seditious 
pamphlet recommended by it, 268, 269. 

Monthly Review of Godwin’s Political Justice, observations on, 536, 537. 

Montholon (Count) Memoir of, concerning Buonaparte, 480—most pro- 
bably not his production, 485—examination of its falsehoods respect- 
ing the treatment of Buonaparte by the allied sovereigns, 488—491— 
false statement of, concerning Buonaparte’s residence, 492—his ex- 
travagant claims of Imperial dignity, 492—494—false assertion rela- 
tive to Buonaparte being prohibited from all correspondence, 496, 
497—his statement of Napolione’s treatment, disproved by facts, 
498—504. 

More (Sir Thomas), anecdote of, 250, 251. 

Mollineux’s globe, said to have been whitewashed by the Benchers of the 
Inner Temple, 165. 

Mummies, description of a subterraneous cavern of, 22—24. 


N. Senhora do O, festival of, described, 377—381. 

Natal (town) description of, 355. 

Nile, cataracts of, described, 12, 13. 

Nubians, character and manners of, 20, 21. 

North-west Company, servants of, assassinate Governor Semple and his 
suite, 131, 132—origin and system of the Company, 134, 135—op- 
pression of their servants by the Company, 136—and of the Indians, 
137— instances of unpunished villany on the part of the Company, 
137—141—vast number of furs annually caught by them, 143. . 

North-west Passage, notice of efforts for the discovery of, 154—voyage 
of Caspar de Cortereal, #.—of Sir Martin Frobisher, 155—of Captain 

~ Davis, 6.—of Sir James Lancaster and Captain Waymouth, 156—of 
Captain Hudson, #.—his wretched end, 157—voyage of Sir Thomas 
Button, #.—of Bylot and: Baffin, 158—of Foxe and James, 159, 160 
—attempts made by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 161, 162—and by 
Captains Moor and Smith, 162—of Captain Cook and his associates, 
163, 164—of Mr. Duncan, 165—167—review of the circumstances 
which render it probable that a north-west passage is practicable, 
168—172: 


oO. 
Opposition, historical sketch of the origin and progress of, 520—522. 
P 


Parliamentary Reform, tracts on, 225—state of the country at the con- 
clusion 
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clusion of the late war, 225, 226—the causes, objects, and policy of 
that war considered, 226—231—conduct of Buonaparte in Italy, 
233—in Egypt, %b.—and in Holland, 234—noble reply of his Majesty. 
to the menaces of Buonaparte, 1b.—state of the country during the 

peace of Amiens, and at the commencement of the subsequent war, 

236 —238—successes of the British arms in the Peninsula, 239 —vopi- 

nions of the Common Council of the city of London in 1814 and 1810, 

contrasted, 243, 244—causes of the late distresses, 245—277—peu- 
tions for parliamentary reform, 245—spirit of some of the speechitiers 
on this topic, 246, 247—falsehoods of the Monthly Magazine ex- 
posed, 247—the late riots, the effect of a preconcerted plan, 248, 249 
—discord and opinions on parliamentary reform, 252, 253—the 
House of Commons better constituted now than at any former period 
of British history, 255—present state of representation in some coun- 
ties, 256—disgraceful practices tolerated at Bristol, ib.—and at Not- 
tingham, 257—elections ought to be popular in some places, 257— 
bribery practised in the small open boroughs, ib,—means of reform 

proposed by the ultra-Whigs, 258—abolition of sinecures, 259—in- 
efficiency of the plans of reform, recommended by them, 260, 261— 
political creed of the Spencean_ philanthropists, 263—principles of 
their founder, Spence, 265, 266—his conduct on trial for sedition, 
267—his sentence and subsequent course of life, 268—remarks on 
the inflammatory language of the Examiner, 273—and of Mr. Cob- 
bett, 273—-276—time, the only remedy for our present distresses, 278. 

Paterson (Robert, a Scottish covenanter) anecdotes of, 446, 447. 

Peasantry (Egyptian) wretched state of, 4, 8. 

Pernambuco, account of the government of, 348—state of the Indians 
there, 365, 366. 

Personification, importance of, in poetry, 395. 

Phile (island of) notice of ancient ruins on, 12—gallant resistance of 
the French by its inhabitants, 2. 

Phillips (Counsellor) Speeches and Poems, 27—specimens of his ‘ Emerald 
Isle,’ 28, 29—and of bombast from his ‘ Speeches,’ 30—36—his poli- 
tical tergiversations, 37. 

Picturesque Gardening, remarks on, 426—428. 

Pitou (M.) anecdote of, 540. 

Plautus, fragments of the plays of, newly discovered, 334. 

Plumptre (Anne) Residence in Ireland, 337—account of her embarka- 
tion, 338—specimens of her blunders, 339—344. 

Poetry, proper subjects for, 395, 396. 

Poor Laws, observation on the inefficiency of, 91—revision of, abso- 

_ lutely necessary, 278. 

Poor Rates, pressure of, counteracted by the establishment of Corpora- 
tion Boxes and Friendly Societies, 94, 95—Mr. Curwen’s plan for 
mitigating their pressure, 96. 

Popular Disaffection, tracts on the rise and progress of, 511—proofs of 
the existence of such disaffection against the government, 512—515 
—causes of, during the civil wars, 516—effects of the Reformation 

_ on, 517—sKtate of popular disaffection during the reigns of Charles I. 

and 
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and Charles II., 518, 519—account of the first opposition, 520, 521, 
522—udisaffection of the Jacobites, 524, 525—progress of disaffec- 
tion in the present reign, 530, 531—circumstances that contributed 
to it, 532, 533—eflects of the American revolution on, 534—reme- 
dies for the existing disaffection, 553, 554. 

Porden (Miss) The Veils, a poem, 387—difficulties of her subject, .— 
remarks on the machinery of the Sylphs, 388—fable of her poem, 
392—extracts from it, with remarks, ib.—393—390. 

Portugal, sketch of Buonaparte’s usurpations in, 238. 

Publications (New) lists of, 280—555. 


Quarantine, defects of the English system of, 25. 


Recife, in Brazil, account of, 345, 346—festival of Good Friday, how 
celebrated there, 347. 

Reformation (the) effects of, in this country, 517. 

Religion, indifference for, how best to be counteracted, 553. 

Representation, parliamentary, state of, in some counties, 256. 

Repton (H. Esq.) fragments on landscape gardening, 416—objects of his 
art, 423—extracts from, on the interior and exterior of houses, 424 

_—on the situation of a kitchen garden, 425—on picturesque garden- 
ing, 426—428—on the sources of the pleasure derived from a gar- 
den, 429, 436. . 

Riley (James) Narrative of the Shipwreck and Captivity of, 287—depar- 
ture from Hartford, .—wrecked, with his crew, on Cape Bojador 
coast, 288—description of a group of the natives, 289—pillaged by 
them, 290, 291—the author and his crew escape in their long-boat, 
292—wrecked again on Cape Barbas, 293, 294—taken captive by 
the Arabs, 295—and marched into the interior, 296—their suffer- 
ings in crossing the Desert, 297 —299—the author and several of his 
crew purchased by Sidi Hamet and Seid, two Arab traders, 299— 
marched northward across the Desert, 301, 302—reach the river El 
Wod Noon, 303—dispute between their masters, 304—arrival at 
Mogadore, 305—redeemed by Mr. Willshire, the British consul, 1, 
—his hospitable reception of the captives, 306—veracity of the nar- 
rative confirmed, 287. 

Rose (Rt. Hon. George) Observations on Banks for Savings, 89—opinion 
of, on the poor laws, 91, 92—analysis of his bill for regulating Sav- 
ing Banks, with observations thereon, 111—115. 

Rousseau, poetical character of, 197—199. 

Ruins, notices of ancient, at Thebes, 8, 9—on the island of Phila, 12 
—at Sibhoi, 15. 

Ruthwell Savings Bank, notice of, 101—account of its plan, 106, 107. 


~~ 


d. 


Sandwich Isles, observations on the present state of, 78—effects of super- 
stition on the inhabitants, 80—the probable effects of Missionary 
efforts considered, 81—number, extent, and population of, 83— 
importance of these islands, 84. 

Santins 
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Santini (M.) Appeal to the British nation on the treatment of Buonaparte, 
480—charges the British government with the design of starving 
Buonaparte, 505—refutation of his falsehood, 506, 507—and of his 
assertions concerning Buonaparte’s ill-treatment, 508. 

Savings Banks, or Provident Institutions, review of pamphlets on, 89— 
notice of one instituted at Kelso, 95—and at Tottenham for children, 
97—Savings banks recommended originally by Mr. Malthus, 98— 
account of one at Wendover, ib.—and of a charitable bank at Tot- 
tenham, 99—notices of Savings banks at Bath, 100—at Ruthwell, 
10i1—at Edinburgh, 101, 102—at London, 103, 104—and in other 
places, 103—analysis of the plan adopted by the Ruthwell Savings 
bank, 106, 107—and by the Dumfries and Edinburgh banks, 108, 
109—the moral tendency of such institutions vindicated, 110, 111 
—voutline, with remarks, on Mr. Rose’s bill for regulating Saving 
banks, 111—114, 115. , 

Scots, anecdotes of the fidelity of, 435, 434—superstitious notions of, 
435, 436—their amusements, 437—439. 

Seara (town) notice of, 364—anecdotes of its governor, 366, 367. 

Selkirk (Earl of) Sketch of the British Fur Trade in North America, &c. 
129—his benevolent attempts to prevent emigration to the United 
States, 129, 130—obtains a grant of land from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, 130—massacre of Governor Semple and his suite, by the 
servants of the North-west Company, 131, 132—subsequent conduct 
of Lord Selkirk, 132—origin of the fur trade, 133—nefarious prac- 
tices of the traders, #+.—origin and system of the North-west Com- 
pany, 134, 135—remarks on that system, 135—oppression by the 
Company of their own servants, 136—and of the Indians, 137—in- 
stances of unpunished villany on the part of the North-west Com- 
pany, 137—141—vast number of furs annually caught by the Com- 
pany, 143—remarks on Lord Selkirk’s plan of colonization, 142. 

Semple (Governor of Hudson’s Bay) assassinated by the servants of the 
North-west Company, 131, 132. 

Sertanejos, character and manners of, described, 367—370. 

Shakspeare, absurd emendations of, 86—88. 

Sibhot, notice of ancient ruins at, 15. 

Slave-market of Cairo, account of, 6, 7. 

Slavery and slave-trade of Brazil, present state of, 384—386. 

Socinianism, observations on the progress of, in this country, 535, 536. 

Spain, sketch of Buonaparte’s usurpations in, 238—driven thence by 
British valour, 239. 

Spencean Philanthropists, creed of,.263—remarks on it, 264—account 
of their founder and his tenets, 265, 266, 547, note—his speech on 
his trial for sedition, 267—his punishment, 268. 

Stuart (Alexander, of Invernahyle) interesting anecdotes of, 433, 434. 

Sumner (Rev. J. B.) Treatise on the Records of the Creation, 37—Ge- 
neral character of his work, 39—42—abstract of his argument for 
the evidence of the existence of the Creator, 40, 41—43—pecu- 
liarity and object of the Hebrew polity, 44, 45—abstract of Mr. 
Sumner’s proofs of the wisdom of the Deity, as discoverable by the 
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structure of the world and of human society, 46—48—remarks on 
the whimsical hypothesis of M. Bonnet and Mr. White, 49—the 
principle of population, a further proof of the wisdom of God, and 
of the capability of mankind for improvement, 50—54—illustrations 
of this principle, with remarks, 55—62—considerations on the evils 
and advantages of civilized and uncivilized life, 64, 69. 

Superstitious practices of the Sandwich islanders, 80—of the Brazilians, 
372—and notions of the Scots, 435, 436. 

Symmachus (Q. Aurelius) notice of his speeches, recently discovered, 
333. 

T 


Tales of my Landlord, 430—remarks on the style and popularity of the 
author’s present and former productions, ib. 431—441—-strictures on 
his title, 442—fable of his tale, entitled the ‘ Black Dwarf,’ 442— 
445—fuble and character of ‘ Old Mortality,’ with extracts, 446— 
466—causes of the popularity of this author's novels, 466, 467— 
strictures on the execution of the ‘ Tales of my Landlord,’ 467—470, 
474—480. 

Tamaahmah, sovereign of Wahoo, one of the Sandwich Isles, anecdotes 
and character of, 75, 76, 78—84. 

Taylor (Charles) Summary Account of the London Savings’ Bank, 89— 
character of his tract, 104, 

Temple (Sir William) observation of, upon oppositions, 521. 

Terence, ancient commentary on, newly discovered, 334. 

Thebes (ancient) ruins of, described, $—11. 

Tombuctoo, collection of oral evidences concerning, 309—318—account 
of an attack upon the united caravan from that city to Algiers, &c. 
by the Arabs, 319, 320. 

Tottenham Savings’ Bank for children, notice of, 97—and for adults, 


Turks, devastations of, among works of ancient art, 3. 
Tyranny of Buonaparte’s government in France, 240—and of his foreign 
policy, 241, 242. 
U 


Uitra-Whigs, measures of reform, proposed by, 258. 
Unwin (Mrs.) beautiful sonnet to, 119. 


V. 
Van Braam (M.) humiliating treatment of, by the Chinese, 412, 413. 
Voters, numbers of, at elections, greatly increased in particular coun- 
ties, 254. 
Voyageurs, or servants of the North-West Company, account of, 136— 
and of the bondage in which they are kept by the Company, 137. 


W. 
War (the late) causes, objects, and policy of, considered, 226—231. 
Warden (William) Conversations with Buonaparte, 208—proofs of the 
author's want of veracity, 209—212—and incorrectnesses, 213— 
imposed upon by Count Bertrand, 214—Las Cases’s account of Napo- 
leon’s departure from France and surrendering himself to the British 
government, 
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government, 215, 216—Buonaparte’s account of the murder of Cap- 
tain Wright, 218—remarks thereon, 220, 221—his account of the 
murder of the Duke d’Enghien, 219—observations on it, 221, 222— 
his account of the poisoning of his sick soldiers, 222—and of the 
massacre of part of the garrison at Jaffa, 223—observations on it, ib. 
224—Warden’s publication penned at St. Helena, under the eye of 
Napoleon, 487. 

Waymouth (Captain) notice of his voyage in search of a North-West 
Passage, 150. 

Wendover Savings’ Bank, notice of, 98. 

Whiteford (Colonel) noble conduct of, 433, 435. 

Windham (Mr.) observations of, on picturesque gardening, 426—428, 

Wisdom of God, proofs of, from the structure of the world and of hu- 
man society, 46—48—further evinced by the principle of popula- 
tion, 50—62. 

Wright (Captain) account of the murder of, by Buonaparte, 218—ob- 
servations thereon, 220, 221—treatment of Captain Wright in the 
Temple, 497. 
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